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What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  ovir  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 


Croak  not,  black  angel,  1  have  no  food  for  thee. ' 

Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

<'  He  feared  not  the  number  of  tents,  where  death, 
the  mother  of  vultureSj  hath  fixed  her  dwelling." 

Zohair,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

Cha  leigmid  Dia  os  air  ceann. 

Agallamh  Oisin  agus  Phadruig.  M.  S. 
penes  the  University  of  Dublin. 

1  HE  building  of  the  churches  had  been 
carried  on  with  great  spirit,  notwithstanding 
the  malicious  devices  invented  by  the  Lokite 
and  others  to  annoy  the  workmen,  and  retard 
as  much  as  possible  the  rearing  of  these  bul- 
warks of  Christianity  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  king  of  Leinster,  however.  Saint  Pa- 
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trick's  scheme  found  a  more  formidable  oppon- 
ent than  the  Lokite,  or  even  than  the  ambitious 
O'Neil.  Kriomthan  was  not  ambitious,  like 
the  chieftain  of  the  north,  to  become  monarch 
of  Ireland,  but  he  was  ambitious  to  maintain 
his  little  kingdom  of  Leinster  independent  of 
the  monarchy  to  which  it  had  been  made  tri- 
butary by  his  predecessors,  and  it  was  this 
ambition  which  had  led  him  to  muster  an  ar- 
my the  year  before,  when  this  tribute  was  de- 
manded, and,  instead  of  paying  it,  to  levy  a 
very  handsome  contribution  of  black  cattle 
and  horses  from  the  territories  of  the  mo- 
narch, to  reimburse  his  expence  of  fitting  out 
warriors  to  maintain  his  independence.  Now, 
this  Kriomthan  had  at  first  favoured  the  Ca- 
tholic missionaries,  because  he  wished,  like 
Logaire,  to  curb  the  power  of  the  Druids, 
whose  intrigues  in  his  court  had  become  not 
a  little  trcublesome  ;  but  he  had  taken  alarm 
at  the  church  building  plan,  believing  it  to  be 
a  grand  stroke  at  the  independence  both  of 
Leinster  and  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  persuaded,  in  a  word,  that  Saint 
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Patrick  meant  to  make  these  churches  an  in- 
strument for  swaying  the  politics  of  the  whole 
country,  or  that  Logaire  intended  them,  in  a 
similar  way,  to  extend  his  influence,  which 
he — Kriomthan — believed  to  be  already  too 
great. 

The  king  of  Leinster  was  a  person  of  great 
promptitude  in  the  execution  of  all  his  plans, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  satisfied  himself  that 
his   independence    was    endangered   by   the 
erection  of  so  many  uncommon  edifices  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,   than  he  resolved  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  demand 
first  a  remission  for   ever  of  that  detested 
badge  of  servitude,  the  Boroimhe  tribute;  and 
also  to  request  Logaire  to  desist  from  farther 
endangering  the  peace   of  the    country    by 
church-building.     He  was  willing  enough  to 
lend  his  encouragement  to  Saint  Patrick  and 
his  missionaries,  if  they  were  willing  to  content 
themselves  with  preaching  and  singing  psalms 
in  houses  and  fields  ;  but  he  was  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently acquainted   with  these  professors  of 
the  new  religion,  to  consent  to  their  esta* 
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blishment  in  permanent  churches.  Nay,  so 
far  did  Kriomthan's  ideas  of  independence 
go,  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  take  such  a 
method  of  driving  his  people  to  support  the 
Catholics,  by  expending  the  revenue  of  his 
kingdom  in  church-building,  and  wished  to 
leave  every  one  of  his  subjects  at  free  liberty 
either  to  join  Saint  Patrick,  or  abide  by  the 
Druids,  as  they  had  a  mind.  He  was  deter- 
mined,  in  masters  of  secular  policy,  to  support 
neither,  and  argued  very  justly,  that  those 
who  had  the  best  arguments  on  their  side 
would  finally  gahi  the  superiority.  If  the 
Catholics  prevailed,  then  the  Druids  might 
make  bonfires  of  their  groves  ;  if  the  Druids 
prevailed,  the  Catholics  might  do  the  same  by 
the  new  churches,  which  would  only,  in  that 
case,  be  monuments  of  national  or  rather  roy- 
al folly.  These  kingly  reasons  were  unques- 
tionably deduced,  by  true  logic,  from  the  pre- 
mises laid  down  ;  but,  had  the  prince  lived 
in  these  our  days,  he  would  soon  have  learn- 
ed that  those  who  have  the  best  arguments 
for  their  doctrines  are  not  always  the  nK)st 
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successful  in  obtaining  followers  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  church-building  schemes  of 
our  own  times  will  always  succeed  best  where 
care  is  taken  to  obtain  pastors  with — xaXxso 
^urj) — ocoi/  a}./. 01  T-nrrr/Mra  * — a  brazen  voice, 
equal  to  fifty  other  men,  with  somewhat  de- 
mure or  gruff  visages,  some  two  dozen  texts 
of  Scripture  by  rote,  and  a  plentiful  lack  of 
both  learning  and  what  went  by  the  name  of 
common  sense  some  years  ago,  till  Dr  Reid, 
and  the  Scottish  metaphysicians,  gave  that 
plain  phrase  so  many  meanings,  that  those 
who  are  conversant  with  these  misty  sages 
will  scarcely  understand  what  it  now  implies. 
In  a  word,  the  bustling,  "  swaggering,"  reli- 
gionists of  the  present  day — and  I  think  this 
word  bustling  is  the  only  o!le  which  can  well 
characterize  them — must  have  pastors  to  first 
fright  them  out  of  their  senses  with  pictures 


*  Homer.    Stentor  is  called  a  "  throal-performer"  by 
Dr  Burriey,.in  his  Hist,  of  Musky  I.  340. 
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of  hell,  and  then  restore  them  to  composure, 
after  the  storm,  with  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
Very  different  sort  of  men  from  old  Chaucer's 
parson, 

Who  preach'd  the  Gospel  rather  than  the  law, 
And  forced  himself  to  drive,  but  lov'd  to  drawc. 

Kriomthan,  however,  had  no  notion  of  a 
bustling  religionist,  for  though  Saint  Patrick 
and  his  missionaries  showed  great  activity  in 
spreading  the  "pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  endeavouring,  by  gentleness  and  mild 
behaviour,  to  adorn  the  doctrines  they  preach- 
ed,  by  the  uprightness  of  their  lives,  none  of 
them  ever  thought  of  bustling  about  to  pro- 
claim their  own  successful  endeavours,  or  to 
gather  themselves  together  for  the  express 
purpose  of  telling  one  another,  in  speeches  of 
three  hours  length,  what  every  body  present 
knew,  except  that  the  speakers  could  have 
mustered  up  out  of  one  plain  topic  so  many 
words  to  exercise  their  voices  on.  Saint  Pa- 
trick, indeed,  was  a  great  man  in  his  day,  if 
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Christian  humility,  and  unwearied  zeal  and 
activity,  without  the  forward  bustling  of  hy- 
pocritical believers,  could  constitute  great- 
ness ;  but  he  would  have  made  a  poor  figure 
in  a  Bible  or  Missionary  Society  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  he  would  have  come  oflf 
worse  still  in  a  Methodist  pulpit.  * 


*  No  man  detests  controversy  more  than  I ;  but,  as 
the  above  events  lead  me  into  comparisons,  I  cannot 
help  raising  my  feeble  voice  with  indij^nation  against  the 
present  gross  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  those  vain 
persons  who,  by  way  of  pr  claiming  their  faith,  like  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  make  long  tawdry  speeches  in  Bible 
Societies,  and  throw  their  coin  lavishly  into  the  trea- 
sury. Nay,  I  ha\e  heard  British  merchants  publicly 
bullied  and  braved  by  these  "  proud  boasters,"  for  not 
preparing  such  speeches,  instead  of  writing  up  their 
unchristian  ledgers,  and  for  not  dreaming  of  Indian  huts 
garnished  with  honeysuckles ;  and  I  have  known  their 
credit  measured  by  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions. 
No  one,  indeed,  is  safe ;  for,  whether  you  are  able  or 
not,  if  you  subscribe  not,  and  speechify  not,  you  are 
forthwith  oroclairaed  one  of  the  wicked,  and  damnation 
is  liberally  doled  out  to  you,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
A  2 
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The  king  of  Leinster  then  judged  rights 
from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  the  mission- 
aries ^  but  his  jealousy  of  liberty  in  all  things 
led  him  to  oppose  the  church-building  on  the 
same  grounds  that  he  refused  to  pay  the  ^o- 
roimlie  tribute,  and  he  was  now  advancing 
with  his  army  to  expostulate  with  the  mo- 


the  private  circle.  Ah  !  i  y^M^^cc  -r-j^ — (^'/.oyt^o'MVjri  uto  rri; 
T£ivir,g,  Even  the  starving  poor  of  the  laml  are  unceas- 
ingly dunned  by  these  harpies,  and  have  their  hard- 
earned  penny-a-\veek  cruelly  wrung  from  them,  as  the 
purchase-money  of  salvation,  and  by  those,  too,  who 
rail  at  the  Catholics  for  presuming  to  pardon  sins.  And 
all  for  what? — to  screen  the  vices  of  subscribers,  to 
crown  the  managers  with  the  glory  of  being  eminent 
bustlers,  and  to  league  with  our  holy  religion  the  spirit 
of  the  infernal  democracy  engendered  among  deists  and 
atheists,  which  is  so  sleeplssly  at  work  to  embroil  our 
tranquillity,  n  B/a(Ta/x*vo/  rov  d'Jsoj-rov ! — £xa$,  ixag  d}jT^gl 
.— Procul  I  O  procul !  Make  not  my  Father's  house  a 
den  of  thieves !  Was  it  thus  the  divine  Saviour  and  bis 
Apostles  spread  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  ?  oris  it  thus 
they  will  ever  be  spread  ? — No,  no,  while  the  fountain 
J5  black  and  corrupt,  the  stream  can  never  be  pure. 
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narch  in  the  most  effectual  of  all  methods  of 
expostulation.  Logaire,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  this  second  insulting  march, 
led  forth  a  small  body  of  forces  who  had  been 
stationed  during  the  winter  in  the  Raths  of 
Tara  and  its  neighbourhood,  not  thinking 
that  it  comported  with  the  dignity  of  a  mo- 
narch of  his  extensive  sway,  to  draw  together 
a  more  numerous  army  to  oppose  one  feeble 
tributary  kinglet,  who,  forsooth,  had  presumed 
to  set  up  a  ragged  standard  of  independence. 
The  most  feeble  and  contemptible  enemies, 
however,  frequently  can  give  as  much  trouble 
as  those  of  more  formidable  aspect,  as  the 
pious  Saint  Augustine  thought,  when  he  re- 
commended to  the  African  exorcists  to  begin 
with  the  expulsion  of  fleas  before  they  trou- 
bled themselves  with  ghosts.  This  plain  fact, 
however,  Logaire  did  not  discover,  though  he 
had  more  than  once  been  taught  it  by  experi- 
ence ;  and  he  thought  that  nothing  would  be 
more  easy  than  the  extermination  of  the  little 
army  of  the  kinglet  of  Leinster.     The  sol- 
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diers  soon  caught  the  spirit  of  the  monarch, 
and  began  to  entertain  a  hearty  contempt  for 
the  Lreinstrians,  and  this  was  not  a  little  fos- 
tered by  the  witticisms  and  humour  of  Dran- 
shogle,  which  were  repeated  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, with  many  important  additions  of  the  in- 
ferior wits  through  whose  mouths  they  were 
transmitted. 

The  Leinstrian  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  imbibed  the  independent  spirit  of  their 
king  ;  and,  though  they  expected  a  hot  con- 
test, they  were  determined  to  return  to  their 
homes^with  the  standard  of  liberty  in  their 
hands,  or  strew  the  fields  with  their  lifeless 
bodies.  They  were  not  dispirited  at  the  su- 
perior power  of  their  enemy,  which  report,  by 
the  way,  had  greatly  magnified ;  and  they 
were  far  from  feeling  for  them  any  sort  of 
contempt.  They  marched  forward  with  firm 
and  manly  step,  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die 
with  glory. 

In  this  spirit  they  entered  the  Pass  of  Dar- 
rogh,  which  leads  from  the  open  countiy  to  a 
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fine  romantic  scene  of  hills  and  woods.     In 
the  bosom  of  this  wild  pass  lies  Loch  Dar,   a 
small  dark  lake,  overhung  on  the  one  side 
with  rugged  precipices,  terminating  in  barren 
rocky  hills  above  ;  and,  on  the  other,  mar- 
gined  with  a  narrow  border  of  green  turf, 
from  the  outer  edge  of  which,  a  thick  forest 
of  oak  and  birch,  intermixed  with  evergreen 
holly  and  strawberry  trees,  sloped  along  'the 
side    of    a    grassy   hill,    contrasting  all  the 
varied  tints  of  verdure  wdth  the  bare,  bleak 
rocks  that  darkened  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
The  difference  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  op- 
posite banks  was  no  less  striking  than  the 
difference  of   their  aspect.     On   the   green 
border  of  the  lake  were  several  small  flocks  of 
sheep   feeding,   with  their  lambs  gamboling 
along  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  a  herd  of 
deer  that  had  ventured  from  the  wood  to 
drink  at  the  lake,  scampered  away  when  the 
army  advanced,  with  many  a  pause  and  many 
a  look  at  the  intruding  host.     In  the  woods, 
the  birds  were  at  their  summer  song,  and  all 
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harmonized  so  well  with  the  green  scenery 
around  them,  that  even  the  scream  of  a  soli- 
tary jay,  or  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  raven,  did 
not  jar  on  the  ear,  in  the  full  concert  of  the 
'wild  choristers.  On  the  rocky  side  of  the 
lake,  again,  the  tenants  had  a  wilder  look. 
A  few  lean  goats  gazed  down  from  their  na- 
tive cliffs  on  the  warriors,  or  vaulted  i^Mo  jut- 
tings  more  inaccessible  to  danger  ;  and  the 
falcons  and  mountain  eagies  soared  in  aiiy 
circles  through  the  middle  sky,  or  swooped 
along  the  rocks  above  the  lake,  to  protect 
their  young.  A  solitary  pair  of  herons,  also, 
which  had  for  many  years  taken  possession  of 
a  lofty  fir  to  rear  their  young,  In  the  only  is- 
land in  the  loch,  contributed  their  uncouth 
clamour,  and  their  more  uncouth  figures,  in 
the  tumult  of  threatening  which  their  more 
noble  feathered  brethren  had  begun  in  the 
air,  against  the  Leinstrian  invasion  of  the 
Pass  of  Darrogh. 

This  airy  clamour,  however,  and  threaten- 
ing flag*of  wings,  did  not  make  any  impres- 
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sion  on  the  invaders,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  they  did  not  perceive  it,  having,  at 
the  moment  it  began,  descried  the  advanced 
guard  of  Logaire's  troops  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lake. 

*'  Every  man  instantly  to  the  woods  in  as 
close  order  as  the  bushes  will  allow,"  was  the 
order  of  Kriomtban  the  moment  he  perceived 
his  enemies.  He  trusted  that  Logaire's  van- 
guard had  not  perceived  them,  for  the  pass 
was  narrow,  and  only  a  few  men  could  go 
abreast  ;  besides,  there  was  a  sharp  turn  in 
the  pass  where  they  then  were  that  screened 
the  body  of  the  army  from  their  enemies'  view. 
Kriomtban  was  right.  He  had  not  been  per- 
ceived ;  and  Logaire's  contempt  for  his  foe 
and  his  secureness  of  success  had  prevented 
him  from  taking  the  precaution  of  examining 
the  pass,  intending  to  get  through  it  before 
the  Leinstrians  advanced.  Kriomtban,  in  con- 
sequence, w^as  allowed  to  station  his  men  in 
the  most  favourable  positions  without  being 
disturbed  by  Logaire's  troops,  who  marched 
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tutnultuously  along  the  narrow  border  of  the 
lake,  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  a  boar  hunt. 
When  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
pass,  they  were  saluted  by  a  loud  shout  from 
the  woods,  both  before  and  behind  them,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  halt. — 

— "  ^Vlio  dares  thus  to  insult  the  king  of 
Ireland  ?"  cried  Logaire  with  indignation. 

Kriomthan  immediately  appeared  above  him 
standing  on  a  green  eminence  which  rose  over 
the  trees,  and  accompanied  with  his  target- 
bearer  and  a  man  with  a  large  bugle  horn, 
and  answered  the  ireful  monarch, 

"  We  mean  no  insult,  king  of  Tara,  we 
only  demand  to  be  released  from  the  Bo- 
roimhe  tribute ;  and  farther,  we  request  that 
there  be  no  more  churches  reared  for  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  new  religion  till  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  their  design." 

Angus,  who  stood  near  Logaire,  whispered 
to  himself,  "  Odd,  I  think  I  might  do  war 
nor  slip  an  arrow  at  the  chap ;  it  'ill  steek  his 
gab  wi'  a  hantle  mair  smeddum  nor  ony  thing 
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they  can  claver  back  tae  'im.  Heigh  !  my 
truly,  he's  no  scant  o'  mipedence  naether,  tae 
come  here  wi'  sic  braw  demauns  !"  and  hav- 
ing fitted  his  arrow,  he  pointed  it  for  the  heart 
of  the  insurgent  king,  and  made  it  whizz 
through  the  air,  saying,  "  Tak  ye  that,  ye 
sornin'  riever  it  ye  are;  I'm  mista'en  gin 
ye'll  craw  sae  crouse  whun  my  grey  guse  (so 
he  called  his  shaft)  gets  a  swatterin'  i'  the 
bluid  o'  ye." 

Angus  was  mistaken  ;  for  the  target-bearer 
happened  to  perceive  the  hostile  intention  of 
the  Caledonian,  and  caught  the  arrow  on  his 
target ;  and  even  had  this  not  happened,  the 
shaft  would  not  have  taken  place ^  as  Kriom- 
than's  breast  was  strongly  cased  in  a  corselet 
of  bull's  hide,  a  sort  of  araiour  which  had 
lately  come  into  use  among  the  Irish  chiefs.  * 
The  shooting  of  this  arrow,  however,  became 


*  See  Usher's  Primordia,  and  Dr  Ledwich's  Antiq. 
of  Ireland. 
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the  signal  for  battle,  and  Kriomthan's  bugle- 
man  immediately  sounded  his  horn  without 
waiting  for  orders,  and  was  answered  with 
shouts  from  the  Leinstrians,  who  were  station- 
ed each  man  behind  his  tree,  and  poured  upon 
their  astonished  enemies  a  shower  of  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones,  which  drove  them  back  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  lake  ;  nay,  some  of  the 
less  valourous  run  several  paces  into  the  wa- 
ter, it  being  rather  shallow  at  this  part  of  the 
channel.  A  second  volley  felled  down  the 
ranks  of  the  troops  of  Tara  as  if  they  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  and  all  were  in  the  ut- 
most consternation,  for  the  foe  was  so  shield- 
ed behind  the  bushes,  that  they  could  not  per- 
ceive a  single  head  to  aim  at,  and  sunk  as  un- 
resistingly under  the  weapons  of  the  Lein- 
strians as  a  field  of  grass  before  the  mower. 
In  the  noise  of  the  tumult,  the  voice  of  Kri- 
omthan  was  heard  ciying  anxiously — 

*'  Save  the  king  of  Tara  1  Save  tlie  king  of 
Tara!" 

This   order,   peradventure,    did  save  the 
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king  of  Tara,  for  many  of  those  about  him 
fell  to  rise  no  more.  Logaire's  troops  seeing 
themselves  standing  thus  along  the  bank  like 
marks  to  be  shot  at,  determined  to  rush  at 
once  upon  the  foe  and  die  nobly,  since  they 
had  been  so  blindly  led  into  the  pass.  The 
Leinstrian  swordsmen,  who  were  not  fur- 
nished with  missile  weapons,  were  already 
forming  without  the  wood  to  receive  them  ; 
and  being  already  flushed  with  the  success  of 
their  ambuscade,  while  their  opponents  were 
despairing  and  consequently  rash,  they  parried 
their  weapons  so  dexterously  with  their  tar?- 
gets,  and  aimed  their  own  thrusts  so  well, 
that  Logaire's  troops  at  last  threw  down  their 
arms  and  begged  for  quarter,  which  was  readi- 
ly granted  them  ;  for  the  king  of  Tara  was 
already  a  prisoner,  and  it  was  serving  no  good 
purpose  to  continue  the  unequal  combat.  * 
When  Angus  saw  the  king  a  prisoner  and 


*  Historical.     See  Keating  and   the  Annals  of  l4m!s? 
iklkn. 
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the  troops  surrendering,  he  was  standing  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  lake,  and  determining 
with  himself  not  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of 
his  foes,  who  would  in  all  likelihood  take  in- 
glorious vengeance  on  him  for  aiming  his  ar- 
row at  their  king,  he  plunged  at  once  into  the 
dark  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  pretty  Norah 
would  have  had  to  sigh  away  her  future  days 
in  widowhood  of  love,   had  not  the  Hern's 
Isle,  with  its  high  and  solitary  fir  tree,  risen  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  bow- shots  from 
where  the  youth  plunged.     To  it  he  accord- 
ingly swam,  and  every  one  on  shore  was  so 
busy  with  his  own  concerns,  that  his  escape 
was  unheeded.     Besides  the  tall  fir  which  the 
herons   had  appropriated   for   nest-building, 
there  were  on  tliis  island  a  great  quantity  of 
rank  fern  and  several  bushes  of  furze  and  ju- 
niper, where  he  contrived  to  shelter  himself 
till  the  night  might  favour  his  escape  to  the 
main  land,  and  thence  to  Tara,  to  give  the 
alarm  of  Logaire's  captivity,  and  raise  a  suffi- 
cient sum  for  his  ransom,  or  bring  a  fresh  army 
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to  his  rescue.  He  perceived,  after  some  time, 
that  the  victorious  army  were  preparing  lo 
encamp  for  the  night  at  the  end  of  the  lake 
which  was  nearest  Leinster,  and  farthest  from 
the  little  island  of  his  retreat ;  and  he  conjec- 
tured that  on  the  morrow  they  would  carry 
Logaire  to  Kriomthan's  palace  at  Albhuin.  * 
He  waited  impatiently  for  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing that  he  might  execute  his  design,  allaying 
his  hunger  by  chewing  the  young  shoots  of 
the  furze  bushes  behind  which  he  lay  conceal- 
ed. The  dusk  came,  and  he  made  all  haste 
to  leave  the  little  isle  to  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  herons  and  their  long-necked 


*  Almhuin  or  Albiiin,  pronounced  Alvuin  or  Alvin, 
was  built  by  the  great  Fin  Maccomhal,  the  Fingal  of  the 
forger  Macpherson,  who,  in  his  usual  system  of  appro- 
priatioi,  makes  the  royal  palace  ot  Lemster  to  be  Albyn 
or  Caledonia.  Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  Fingal  being  a 
Caledonian  but  the  Irish  emigrants  of  the  Hebrides,  who 
carried  over  with  them  the  traditions.— See  Gawin  Dou« 
glas's  Palice  of  Honour, 
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offspring.  When  he  neared  the  mainland 
bank,  he  thought  he  heard  something  snort- 
ing in  the  water  not  unlike  asea-calf  or  a  por- 
poise when  it  rises  to  take  breath  ;  and  know- 
ing that  no  such  animals  frequented  fresh 
water  lakes,  he  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  the  strange  sound.  He  thought  perhaps 
it  might  be  the  deep  breathing  of  a  w^arrior 
dying  of  his  wounds  on  shore,  but  the  sound 
came  distinctly  from  the  water.  Angus  was 
armed  with  a  good  durk  and  feared  nothing, 
and  as  it  lay  in  his  way,  he  was  determined  to 
ascertain  what  it  was.  When  he  came  near 
he  heard  a  human  voice  faintly  articulate, 
"  O  Lord,  I'm  gone  for  ever  !"  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  water  indicated  that  the 
voice  had  said  true,  for  no  appearance  was 
there  of  head  or  body  above  the  surface.  It 
-struck  Angus  that  it  might  be  the  water 
kelpie,  a  particular  servant  of  Satan's,  which 
often  imitated  the  voice  of  a  person  drowning 
to  lead  others  to  destruction,  a  notion  that  has 

withheld  assistance  from  many  a  hapless  man 

11 
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since  these  early  times ;  particularly  from  a 
poor  stranger  shepherd  who  lucklessly  fell  into 
a  torrent  in  Galloway,  and  was  decidedly  pro- 
nounced by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Rutherford, 
of  persecuted  memory,  to  be  no  other  than 
this  emissary  of  the  devil,  if  not  the  old  boy 
himself,  when  his  congregation,  just  dismissed 
irom  church,  were  helping  the  poor  shepherd 
out  of  the  torrent  with  a  rope.  '  Angus, 
however,  was  determined  to  swim  forward  in 
despite  of  the  kelpie,  if  such  it  was,  and  the 
second  stroke  he  made  after  this  determina- 
tion brought  his  hand  in  contact  with  an  enor- 
mous giibbe  of  hair,  which  belonged,  as  he  af- 
terwards found,  not  to  the  kelpie,  but  to  the 
head  of  old  Dranshogle. 

The  affrighted  humourist  had  not  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  make  one  in  this  expedi- 
tion, but  Logaire  was  making  so  light  of  the 
Leinstrian  force,  that  Dranshogle  thought  he 


See  the  Scots  Worthies,  Life  of  Rutherford, 
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would  be  in  no  danger  ;  besides,  Logaire  in- 
sisted on  his  accompanying  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  his  wit  at  the  expence  of 
these  contemptible  foes.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  the  shouts  from  the  wood  come  to 
his  ears  to  tell  him,  that  these  same  contemp- 
tible foes  had  been  cunning  enough  to  sur- 
round them,  than  he  bethought  himself  of 
sparing  his  wit  for  some  more  convenient  oc- 
casion, by  keeping  his  person  at  a  distance 
from  cold  iron,  which,  when  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  he  found  to  have  a  marvellous  chil- 
ling effect  on  the  flow  of  his  blood,  and,  by 
consequence,  on  his  wit,  of  which,  the  said 
blood  being  the  life  of  the  inner  man,  was  the 
cause. 

Dranshogle,  having  brought  himself  to  this 
plain  conclusion,  did  not  hesitate  long  about 
acting  accordingly  ;  and,  since  he  saw  no  bet- 
ter place  of  security,  as  the  woods  were  full  of 
Leinstrians,  and  there  was  no  hill  of  bullocks' 
hides  on  the  grass  to  ensconce  under,  he  wad- 
dled quietly  into  the  lake,  and  squatted  down 
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mth  all  the  silence  of  an  Indian  duck  catcher, 
leaving  nothing  but  his  nose  above  water,  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  smelling  from  afar  any 
danger  that  might  threaten  ;  tor  in  the  article 
of  breathing  he  had  become  wisely  penurious, 
with  the  view  of  husbanding  the  little  breath 
that  remained  to  him  as  long  as  he  could,  on 
the  same  principle  that  sailors  put  themselves 
on  short  allowance  of  water,  when  they  have 
the  prospect  of  perishing  for  thirst.  Of  this 
latter,  Dranshogle,  as  you  may  imagine,  was 
in  no  immediate  danger,  but  his  stock  of 
breath  was  diminishing  with  alarming  rapidi- 
ty, and  if  Calye  Mulloy  had  been  at  hand, 
she  might  have  ventured  an  unambiguous  pro- 
phecy, (which,  however,  is  out  of  all  rule  in  the 
case  of  prophesying,)  but  she  might  for  once 
have  promised  the  fishes  a  good  fat  banquet  of 
a  week's  duration,  on  the  body  of  the  squatting 
humorist.  It  is  not  said  in  my  documents 
whether  any  of  the  Loch  Dar  fish  thought 
proper  to  examine  the  body  of  Dranshogle, 
which,  by  continuing  immoveable  for  half  a 

VOL.  III.  B 
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day,  would  unquestionably  have  temptjed  the 
least  voracious  of  their  salt  water  brethren  to 
have  tasted  a  bit  of  him,  by  way  of  trying  the 
quality  of  court  fed  beef.  Dranshogle  himself, 
indeed,  was  not  quite  certain,  when  afterwards 
examined  thereupon,  whether  a  large  gash  in 
the  ham  of  his  leg  was  the  w^ork  of  a  fresh  water 
shark,  vulgarly  denominated  a  pike,  or  whe- 
ther he  had  come  by  it  in  pressing  against  the 
sharp  corner  of  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  how  hu- 
mane soever  he  might  be  towards  the  inferior 
animals,  he  was  not  so  much  of  a  Banian  as 
to  give  up,  out  of  pure  generosity,  any  portion 
of  his  precious  flesh  to  be  fed  upon  by  them, 
though  lie  had  no  particular  objection  to  their 
devouring  as  aiuch  as  they  would  of  the  limbs 
and  bodies  of  others,  his  fellow  courtiers,  or 
even  to  their  faring  more  delicately  on  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  same  courtiers, 
as  the  Banians  of  India  above  alluded  to  are 
said  to  permit  and  allow  in  their  benevolent 
hospitals,  for  the  better  feeding,  protecting, 
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:aiid  comforting,  the  creeping  things  after  their 
kind,  which  are  so  barbarously  hunted,  perse- 
cuted, and  slain,  by  the  species  "^  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  this  state  of  mortal  affright  and  watery 
surroundment,  did  Dranshogle  pass  the  day, 
till  the  terrible  din  of  arms  was  drowned  by 
the  death  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  ca- 
nopy of  night,  like  a  broad  woollen  blanket, 
had  begun  to  fall  over  his  wave-pillowed  bed. 
But,  before  going  to  sleep  with  the  shoals  of 
eels  and  pikes  ligging  around  him,  he  thought 
it  would  be  no  disparagement  to  the  softness 


*  This  word  species  is  now,  I  understand,  fashiona- 
bly employed  for  the  more  obscure  term  man;  and,  as  I 
wish  to  conform  to  the  present  taste,  as  far  as  my  an- 
tique habits  will  allow,  I  have  so  used  the  word  here, 
as  also  in  Vol.  II.  p.  59-  This  note  is  for  the  behoof  of 
any  antiquarian  friends  who  seldom  read  these  fashion- 
able works.  The  word  surroundment  in  the  next  sen- 
tence, and  other  new  words,  in  merit  and  ingf  are  of  tlac 
same  school. — guviroigi. 
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of  his  couch,  and  the  other  comforts  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  lake,  such  as  security  from  the 
piercing  of  arrows,  the  battering  of  stones, 
and  the  slash  of  swords, — just  to  take  a  sto- 
len peep  at  what  was  going  forward  on  the 
mainland,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  com- 
parison of  the  said  comforts  with  those  he 
might  expect  on  shore.  He  had  just  raised 
his  head  and  part  of  his  shoulders  above  wa- 
ter to  put  this  purpose  in  execution,  when  he 
was  saluted  with  the  gushing  sound  which  the 
body  of  Angus  was  sending  forward  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  lake  from  the  Hern's  Isle  ; 
and  imagining  some  water  spirit,  or  some  hos- 
tile Leinstrian  had  discovered  his  retreat,  and 
w^as  on  the  point  of  capturing  his  whole  man, 
he  forthwith  ejected  from  his  inward  parts 
the  dying  declaration  which  we  have  already 
accurately  reported,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
imitation  of  a  wild  duck  when  it  finds  itself 
under  the  nose  of  a  spaniel,  he  slunk  with  a 
noiseless  dive  under  the  protecting  water. 
But  when  he  felt  the  hand  of  Angus  making 
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free  with  the  glibbe  of  his  hair,  he  could  main- 
tain the  struggle  for  concealment  no  longer,  and 
his  soul  died  within  him — that  is,  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  hope,  which  is  the  soul  of  man, 
according  to  some  philosophers,  a  few  sparks 
of  which  had  till  now  lingered  in  his  bosom, 

Angus  verily  believed  that  he  had  encoun- 
tered the  dead  body  of  some  of  his  comrade? 
who  had  died  in  battle,  and  thought  himself 
bound  to  take  him  ashore,  to  receive  a  decent 
funeral  with  his  companions  in  glory.  He 
therefore  twisted  his  hand  firmly  into  the 
long  glibbe  of  hair,  which  had  for  years  been 
solely  used  to  supply  with  warmth  the  seat  of 
Dranshogle's  understanding,  and  to  hatch 
therefrom  a  daily  supply  of  humour,  of  which 
humour,  as  we  learn  from  a  certain  man  of 
Ethics,  the  understanding  or  reason,  as  he 
chooses  to  call  it,  is  the  undoubted  parent  as 
well  as  of  all  other  hitherto  unaccounted  for 
movements  and  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  This  glibbe  now  served  the  no  less  im- 
portant purpose  of  dragging  the  less  volatile 
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part  of  Dranslio«^]e  to  the  green  margin  of  the 
lake  on  which  Angus  safely  and  softly  depo- 
sited him,  corpus  sine  pectore.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  was  rather  rough  for  the  head 
of  a  living  man,  and  that  he  belonged  to  that 
class  of  persons,  of  which  he  had  entertained 
some  doubts,  he  was  immediately  advertised  by 
the  painful  twitches  of  the  skin  to  which  the 
glibbe  adhered  ;  but  a  groan,  which  struggled 
for  utterance  in  the  belly  of  the  captured  man  of 
fear,  did  not  find  audible  vent  in  consequence 
of  the  numbed  and  contracted  state  of  the  con- 
duits through  which  it  had  to  pass,  till  a  bunch 
of  spear  grass  had  the  inhumanity  to  thrust  its 
rough  spikes  into  the  gash  in  his  ham,  which 
had  a  speedy  effect  in  delivering  him  of  the 
imprisoned  groan. 

*'  The  Lord  be  wi'  us  a',"  cried  Angus, 
recognising  Dranshogle  from  the  similarity  of 
the  above  groan,  to  others  he  had  heard  him 
utter  on  sundry  occasions, — a  sort  of  anagno- 
rises by  the  w^ay,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  Aris- 
totle and  his  followers,  and  of  which  the  at- 
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tentive  reader  will  find  several  other  examples 
in  this  history.  "  The  Lord  be  wi*  us  a',  I 
think  ye  be  drown't,  man  ;  a  miickle  war 
mishanter  nor  the  ghaist  o'  the  fat  butler  yet. 
How  i'the  name  o'  gude,  are  the'  a  spark  o' 
life  in  ye  ava  ?  I'm  sure  an  ye  warna  a  fisb  or 
something  war,  ye  could  never  a'  keepit  ae 
fluff  o'  breath  in  the  body  o'  ye  in  aneath  the 
loch." 

**  Hogh  ! — Hogh  ! mm  ! — nirn  !" — ^an- 
swered Dranshogle,  in  the  most  articulate 
sounds  he  could  muster.  Angus,  however, 
had  too  much  humanity  to  sport  longer  with 
the  poor  humourist,  and  by  dint  of  attention 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  just  as  the  maoii 
rose  over  the  eastern  hills. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


•Nel  cerchio  accolto, 


Mormoro  potentissime  parole. 

Tasso,  Gierus,  XIII. 

*'  Conserved  to  bring  owte  a  deadlye  darknesse  into 
livelye  lyght,  the  whiche  otherwyse  had  been  lyke  to 
have  perischid." — Leland's  New  Yeares  Gyfte, 

Angus  having  succeeded  in  restoring  tlie 
old  humorist  to  something  akin  to  life,  began 
to  think  of  securing  his  retreat  to  Tara,  be^ 
fore  the  morning  should  discover  him  to  the 
Leinstrians.  Dranshogle  undertook  to  ac- 
company him  as  far  as  the  next  gulley  in  the 
hills,  in  the  driest  part  of  which  he  proposed 
to  squat  till  the  coast  should  be  clear  of  dan- 
ger, not  being  able  to  drag  his  unwieldy  cor- 
pus after  the  nimble  Caledonian,  the  gash  in 
his  ham,  of  which  I  formerly  spoke,  being, 
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among  other  things,  a  particular  hindrance 
thereto. 

While  these  things  were  in  agitation,  they 
were  sui-prised  with  the  sound  of  sweet  music 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  and  turn- 
ing their  eyes  thitherward,  they  saw  nine  lit- 
tle girls  in  white  apparel  standing  among  the 
cliffs,  and  each  holding  a  bright  taper  in  her 
hand.  "^  The  girls,  however,  did  riot  seem  to 
be  the  musicians,  for  they  could  not  perceive 
any  instruments  in  their  hands,  and  the  mu- 
sic was  like  the  mingled  harmony  of  flutes  and 
harps,  only  the  symphony  was  finer  than  any 
which  Angus  had  ever  heard,  and  it  was  so 
singular  in  such  a  place,  and  the  uncommon 
sight  of  the  nine  nymphs  in  white,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  whole  being  the 
work  of  enchantment.  In  a  little  the  music 
ceased,  and  the  nymphs,  after  waving  their 
tapers  from  the  rocks  thr^ee  several  times,  be- 


Aristoph.  Vespae»2lS, 
B  2 
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gan  to  sing  a  wild  kind  of  chant,  into  which 
at  intervals  they  introduced  mystic  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  neither  Angus  nor  his  com- 
panion could  understand.    They  were  indeed 
so  struck  with  the  whole  scene,  that  they  were 
not  in  the  best  disposition  for  coolly  unriddling 
mysteries.     The  whole  occurrence,    indeed, 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  very  extraordina- 
ry effect.     The  beautiful   moonlight,  which 
fell  and  twinkled  on  the  dark  waters  of  the 
lake ;  the  high  rocks  which  rose  in  barrenness 
on  its  opposite  shore  ;  the  bare  hills  which 
towered  silently  behind   them,   and  mingled 
their  dim  summits  with  the  evening  mist ;  and 
the  dark  stretch  of  woods  which  sloped  from 
the  hither  bank,  and  covered  the  sides  of  the 
black  hills,  was  altogether  a  landscape  which 
no  eye  could  see  unmoved.    Not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  there,  but  the  remote  fall  of  a 
torrent  over  the  rocks  at  the  further  end  of 
the  lake.     The  winds  were  all  hushed  and 
motionless,  and  even  the  leaves  of  the  trem- 
bling poplar  had  ceased  to  quiver,  and  hung 
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silently  from  the  boughs.  Then  the  music 
breathed  such  an  air  of  paradise,  and  the  song 
of  the  nymphs  on  the  cliff  was  so  sweet  and 
wild,  that  our  two  water  fugitives  on  the  op- 
posite bank  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
earthly.  The  white  robed  nymphs  were  de* 
cidedly  celestial  visitants,  they  thought,  for 
the  cliffs  where  they  stood  seemed  too  steep 
to  be  accessible  by  mortals,  and  even  if  they 
could  with  difficulty  be  reached,  for  what  pur- 
pose had  these  nine  girls  gone  there  at  this 
late  hour  ?  and  how  had  they  been  able  to 
produce,  without  instruments,  the  sweet  music 
which  floated  with  the  moonlight  on  the  lake 
before  they  began  their  mysterious  song  ? 
Neither  could  it  be  the  Rock  Fays,  (of  which 
we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  volume,)  for 
thei/  were  tall  in  stature,  whereas  the  singing 
nymphs  on  the  cliffs  seemed  to  be  little,  and, 
moreover,  the  Rock  Fays  never  appeared  af- 
ter twilight.  All  these  conjectures  were  by 
turns  started  and  rejected  by  Angus  and  his 
companion . 
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At  last  they  concluded  that  it  would  be  the 
Ghyllion,  or  Children  of  Evening,  a  beautiful 
race  of  young  nymphs  who  haunted  the  se- 
questered part  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  hymn- 
ed the  moon  with  fairy  songs,  and  tript  beau- 
tiful dances  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  which 
sparkled  under  their  feet  like  diamonds  in  the 
sun,  an  appearance  often  seen  when  the  little 
nymphs  who  caused  it  were  as  viewless  as  the 
moonlight  air.  Our  fugitives  were  in  haste  to 
be  gone  ;  but  this  was  a  sight  which  would 
have  caused  them  to  pause  though  their  jour- 
ney had  been  more  pressing  than  it  was  ;  for 
it  yet  wanted  of  midnight,  and  an  hour's  hard 
journeying  would  put  the  hills  between  them 
and  their  enemies.  The  song  of  the  Water 
Fays,  as  they  had  decided  them  to  be,  seemed 
indeed  to  enchant  Angus,  as  strongly  as  the 
Syrens  of  old  did  the  Grecian  seamen  ;  and 
had  he  been  as  early  taught  the  superstitions 
and  legends  of  that  polished  people,  he  would 
at  once  have  deemed  these  nymphs  to  be  of 
the  Syren  race,  if  they  were  not  the  "  tuneful 
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Kine"  themselves,  to  whom  so  many  brainless 
bards  have  often  fruitlessly  prayed  for  assist- 
ance, in  the  pangs  of  their  poetic  abortions. 
The  Muses,  however,  are  not  thought  to  have 
had  any  favourite  haunt  in  old  Erin  of  the 
green  shores,  though  they  have  sometimes 
taken  unaccountable  likings  for  individual 
worshippers.  In  these  early  days  Ossian  was 
one  of  those, — though  villanously  smuggled 
away  from  his  native  shore,  and  wickedly  tra- 
vestied of  late  by  the  Irish  emigrants  in  Cale- 
donia and  its  Isles.  In  after  days,  the  poetic 
muse  followed  Spenser  from  England,  to 
which  she  was  carried  back  by  poor  Gold- 
smith, and  did  not  again  venture  across  the 
Channel  till  our  own  splendid  age  of  poetic 
enchantment,  when  she  returned  on — 

As  rapid,  as  deep,  and  as  brilliant  a  tide^ 
As  ever  bore  Genius  aloft  on  its  wave ; — * 

*  Lines  on  the  death  of  Sheridan,  by  Thomas  Moore, 
£sq. 
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to  transport  the  sweet  singer  of  Erin  to  the 
smoke  of  London  ;  and  as  Homer  says, 

The  favours  of  the  Gods  are  never  thrown  away. 

Angus  chanced  to  turn  his  eye  along  the 
bank  where  himself  was  standing,  and  still 
drinking  deep  of  the  heavenly  music, — when 
he  saw  two  tall  figures  in  white  robes  at  a  few 
bow-shots  distance,  walking  with  great  majes- 
ty of  air,  and  pointing  by  turns  towards  the 
singing  nymphs.  One  of  the  figures  gave  a 
loud  sneeze,  which  awakened  all  the  echoes 
that  the  music  had  charmed  asleep,  and  re- 
sounded loudly  along  the  rocks.  The  nymphs 
appeared  to  be  alarmed  at  this  unseemly  dis- 
turbance,* for  they  ceased  their   song,    and 


*  I  may  be  thought  to  have  overlooked  an  ancient  cus- 
tom here,  to  wit,  blessing  God  for  the  sneezer;  but  it 
was  not  known  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  Jewish  custom ,  be- 
cause sneezing  was  from  Adam  to  Jacob  made  the  sign 
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when  Angus  turned  him  again  to  look,  the 
singers  were  gone,  and  he  saw  nothing  but 
the  tall  cliffs  where  they  had  stood,  rising  si- 
lently in  the  moon  beams,  and  throwing  their 
dark  shadows  over  the  lake  below.  This  ma- 
gical disappearance  of  the  nymphs  confirmed 
him,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  was  none  other 
than  the  Children  of  Evening,  who  had  risen 
from  their  bower  of  billows  in  the  lake,  to 
sing  their  nightly  hymn  to  the  moon*.  He 
never  once  thought  of  reconciling  this  with 
his  Christianity,  for  here  was  ocular  proof, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  man  disbe- 
lieve the  testimony  of  his  waking  senses, 
though  religion  should  tell  him  he  was  wrong. 
The  tall  figures  in  white,  concerning  whom 
he  had  yet  made  no  conjecture,  soon  disap- 
peared in  the  woods ;  but  he  was  destined  to 
see  more  wonders,  for  on  the  green  eminence 


of  death.  Jacob,  when  he  wrestled  with  the  Angel,,  ob- 
tained its  removal :  whence  the  custom  of  blessing.— 
BuxTORF,  Lexicon  Chaldaic^ 
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from  which  Kriomthan  had  addressed  Lo- 
gaire  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  a 
great  assembly  of  people  standing  in  solemn 
attitude,  though  their  dark  dresses,  their  dis- 
tance, and  the  feeble  brilliance  of  the  moon- 
light, prevented  him  from  ascertaining  who 
they  were,  and  Dranshogie  on  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  figures  in  white  had  fallen  flat  on  his 
face.  These  same  figures  after  a  space  made 
their  appearance  on  the  eminence  among  the 
assembly,  and  torches  were  immediately  light- 
ed, and  circular  processions  made  with  great 
solemnity.  Angus  perceived  from  this  that 
the  figures  in  white  were  Druids,  but  who 
the  assembly  were  he  could  not  guess.  He 
thought,  however,  that  he  had  now  been  long 
enough  in  bestirring  himself,  and  raising  up 
the  prone  carcase  of  Dranshogie,  a  task  by  no 
means  easy, — for  his  belly  was  only  about  three 
inches  less  in  girth  than  the  butler's, — he  got 
the  half-drowned  humorist  hoisted  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  by  dint  of  goading  him 
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on  with  his  dirk,  or  terrifying  him  with  the 
pursuit  of  the  savage  Leinstrians. 

When  they  had  fairly  lost  sight  of  Loch 
Dar,  *  and  were  descending  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  they  were  accosted  by  a  voice  in 
the  wood  behind  them  with, 

"  By  the  blessing,  I  have  a  notion  ye  shud 
be  some  of  our  own  people,  you  pair  of  tra- 
vellers there,  that's,  I  mean,  ye'd  be  right 
Tara  boys,  if  it  isn't  no  offence  ?" 

"  O,  that  we  are,  I  promise  you,'*  replied 
Dranshogle  in  all  haste,  for  the  first  sound  of 
the  speaker's  voice  had  sounded  in  his  ears 
like  the  pursuing  cry  of  a  terrible  Leinstrian  ; 
and,  when  he  was  undeceived,  he  lost  no  time 
in  claiming  kinship  with  the  accoster,  who 
was  no  other  than  our  friend  Bryan.  Angus 
followed  Dranshogle  with. 


*  Most  of  my  Irish  readers  are  aware,  that  Loch  Dar 
has  long  since  been  drained  by  an  improving  proprietor, 
and  is  now  a  potatoe  field.  The  Dar  woods  are  also  cut 
down  for  a  similar  reason. 
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**  Dearsake  Bryan,  man,  whar  i^the  yirth* 
cam'  ye  f 'ae,  bowtin'  like  a  bogle  out  o'  a 
buss  ?  My  lug  for't,  ye  hae  gi'n  Dranshogle 
a  bonny  cowin',  whan  his  capernoitie's  no  owre 
the  bizzin'  yet  wi'  the  sight  o'  the  Loch  fai- 
ries that  war'  speelin*  amang  the  rokes  :  It 
*11  be  a  ferlie  an  his  wits  binna  made  out  a' 
thegether  amang  ye,  atween  ae  blellum  an* 
anither." 

**  My  wits,  I  believe,  are  as  sound  ae 
your's,  for  all  your  jabber,"  interrupted  Dran- 
shogle, on  whom  the  additional  protectiorf 
which  Bryan  could  afford,  in  case  of  danger^ 
had  operated  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

"  Weel,  e'en  let  it  be  sae,  than,  an' had  ye 
wi'  them,"  said  Angus ;  "  but,  ye  ken  your- 
sel',  it's  no  that  lang  sin'  ye  war'  a  wee  doubt- 
some,  whether  ye  w^arria  a  selgh  or  a  sawmont, 
when  ye  war'  squatterin'  i'  the  loch,  an'  took 
me  aiblins  for  a  blackfisher  it  was  gaun  tae 
ginle  the  chouks  o'  ye,  whan  I  harl't  ye  out 
tae  the  stenners,  as  wat's  a  beet  o'  lint,  an'' 
hingiii'  your  lugs  like  a  drouket  craw,  or  a 
braxy  sheep  at  the  deein'," 
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**  Bless  my  stars!'*  said  Biyan,  **  what  was 
it  took  ye  into  the  loch  ;  or,  perhaps,  ye  might 
be  driv'  into  it  by  them  spalpeen  Leinster  boys? 
IVIyself  was'nt  much  from  being  sarved  the 
same  trick  in  the  scuffle  ;  and  sure  it  wud'nt 
have  mattered  a  dael,  only  had  the  king  been 
saved  out  of  their  rascally  fingers,  when,  och  I 
and  alas  !  he  isn't  till  this  very  minit." 

**  Odsake !  interrupted  Angus,  "  has  he 
jouked  f 'ae  them  ?  or  ha'e  they  letten  him 
gang  o'  their  ain  gude  will,  trou  ye  ?*' 

"  Ogji,  bless  your  heart  V  replied  the  Hi- 
bernian, **  in  troth  they  did  just  let  him  go  ; 
only  they  made  him  swear  a  terrible  great 
oath,  by  all  the  gods  and  devils  that  ever  were 
know'd  iu  Ireland,  and  by  the  sky  above  him, 
and  all  the  stars  in  it,  and  by  them  Dar  moun^ 
tains,  and  the  rocks  and  woods  on  them,  and 
by  a  dael  of  other  terrible  things  known*st  to 
themselves,  *  that  he  wud'nt  never  ax  a  ha'p*- 

*  See  the  particulars  of  this  savage  oath  in  Jocelin, 
ViUSancti  Patricii,  and  O'Connor's  Keating,  in  the  reign 
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orth  of  the  Boroimhe  tribute,  nor  ever  be  axing 
them  to  build  churches  or  turn  Catholics, 
saving  they  wud  think  proper  themselves. 
And  to  be  sure  he  swore  it  every  inch  ;  and 
there's  to  be  paece  between  us  and  the  Leins- 
ter  boys,  till  once't  they  be  after  breaking  it 
again." 

**  Aweel,  aweel,'*  said  Angus,  "  tae  him- 
seP  be  't  said,  gin  he  ha'e  renunce't  his  salva- 
tion tae  save  his  life,  by  takin'  pairt  in  sic 
heathenish  deevilry :  but  it's  muckle  a  man 
'ill  do  tae  save  his  life  an  he  sud  gang 
the  braid  wey  at  the  hinner  en'.  I'm  jea- 
lousin'  it  wud  be  the  vile  pagan  \varlocks  an' 
him  it  we  saw  on  the  height  aboon  the  trees. 
It  was  a  sign  there  was  something  no  canny 
on  the  pins,  whun  the  Loch  fairies  war'  sing- 


of  Leogaire.  E$r/v  i  ro  o^ueav  r/va  o/mococi  .asya,  ro  di  irHf 
xou  <!r(*ig,  xa/ 19'  wv  %ciiom,  xai  rmg  ivsxa  : — that  is.  Though 
an  oath  of  itself  be  not  sublime,  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  may  make  it  so.— Longin.  de  Sublim. 
16. 
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in'  their  sangs  tae  the  mune,  owre  amang  the 
cleavin's  o'  the  rokes  ;  but  sic  a  thing  as  that 
deev'lich  aith  wad  ne'er  ha'e  come  i'  my 
head/' 

**  Dear  !  and  did  ye  sae  them  fairies  on  the 
rocks?"  said  Bryan;  "  d'ye  know,  it  was 
them  very,  cratures  that  frightened  the  king 
to  swear,  for  them  villains  o'  Druids  went 
down  to  the  side  of  the  loch  to  houl'  a  consul- 
tation with  them,  and  intarpurted  the  song 
to  their  own  mind,  I  have  a  notion.  Blame 
me  !  but  I  wud  like  to  have  a  touch  at  them ; 
one  of  the  spalpeens  looked  uncommon  like 
the  villain  in  Connaught  that  was  the  killing 
of  my  Evelyn  ;  that  I'll  never  forget  if  I 
shud  die  to-morrow." 

"  Eh  ?-^ — are  ye  sure  o'  that  ?"  said  Angus. 
**  Odd,  an  we  cou'd  get  but  ae  meenit  o' 
him  i'  the  wud  here,  it  w^adna  be  ill  dune  tae 
gi'e  his  craig  a  chirt."  Angus  was  anxious 
thus  to  recommend  himself  to  Norah's  father, 
because  he  knew  Bryan  was  not  over  satisfied 
with  his  Caledonian  extraction. 
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"  By  dad  !*'  said  Bryan,  **  I  was  sure  ye 
wudn't  Stan'  to  give  me  a  trifle  of  help  to  re- 
venge my  Norah's  mother  on  tl^  villain  ;  and 
I  have  larn't  that  this  is  the  very  road  they 
com'd,  and  their  grove  is  only  a  little  over'ster 
before  us,  so  if  we'd  just  be  waiting  a  bit — " 

<«  O  Lord  !  no,"  cried  Dranshogle,  who 
had  been  silent  during  the  rest  of  the  conver- 
sation, but  thought  it  his  cue  now  to  thrust  in 
a  negative  against  murder,  particularly  as  he 
thought  his  own  person  might  come  by  disas- 
ter in  the  fray. 

"  Hand  your  gumptionless  tongue,  man,'* 
said  the  Caledonian,  **  or  we'll  maybe  stap 
ane  o'  the  white-goun't  gentry  in  that  muckle 
kyte  o'  yours  ;  an'  he'll  no  be  lang  o'  dingin' 
a  sowp  o'  the  loch  water  out  o't,  I'se  warrent 

*um." 

It  was  settled,  accordingly,  in  opposition  to 
Dranshogle,  that  they  should  lie  in  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  Druids,  whose  residence 
Bryan  had  been  rightly  informed  of — nor  was 
he  wrong  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Connaught 
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Druid,  who  had  shifted  his  dwelling  in  con- 
sequence of  the  success  ^f  the  missionaries  in 
that  district ;  for  though  Connaught  was  in  a 
rude  state,  and  Saint  Patrick  himself  had  been 
maltreated  when  he  first  attempted  to  expound 
his  faith  there,  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics  had 
overcome  every  difficulty,  and  Connaught  was 
not  now  behind  any  part  of  the  island  in  its 
acceptance  of  Christianity. 

The  country  around  Loch  Dar  was  indeed 
an  admirable  situation  for  a  Druid  residence. 
Its  wildness,  and  its  woods,  and  the  little 
dark  lake,  and  the  rugged  precipices  beyond 
it,  were  all  in  unison  with  their  mysteries  and 
the  solitude  which  they  coveted  and  courted. 
Of  their  admirable  management  in  striking 
their  votaries  with  superstitious  wonder,  we 
have  just  seen  a  marked  instance  ;  for  the 
nymphs  in  white  who  sung  from  the  rocks, 
and  the  sweet  music  on  the  lake,  were  not,  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  supernatural  appearan- 
ces. They  were  all  the  skilful  and  cunning 
devices  of  these  Druids,  whom  the  success  of 
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the  Catholics  were  driving  to  use  every  possi- 
ble plan  to  uphold  the  tottering  fabric  of  their 
faith. 

These  nymphs,  whose  appearance  and  whose 
singing  were  so  wonderful,  had  been  educated 
for  the  express  purpose  of  personating  the  Chil- 
dren of  Evening,  the  belief  of  whose  nightly 
songs  and  dances  to  the  moon  was  so  univer- 
sal in  the  country  ;  and  for  exhibiting  this 
fairy  spectacle  to  advantage,  the  Druids  had  a 
concealed  cavern  in  the  rocks  where  the  girls 
could  appear  and  disappear  at  pleasure,  and 
which  served  besides  for  the  hiding  place  of 
unseen  musicians.  The  capture  of  Logaire 
and  his  army  in  their  very  neighbourhood  was 
an  event  which  they  were  extremely  anxious 
to  take  advantage  of,  and  the  girls  were  dis- 
patched by  a  rout  over  the  mountains,  only 
known  to  themselves,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  and  they  had  arrived  at  the  cavern 
about  the  dusk  of  evening. 

By  this  time  Logaire  had  consented  so  far 
to  give  up  his  Christianity,  as  to  take  the  oath 
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which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Druids, 
and  these  priests  having  been  sent  for  to  su- 
perintend the  ceremony  of  administering  it, 
lost  no  time  in  putting  the  machinery  in  order, 
which  we  have  seen  was  played  off  with  much 
effect.  It  was  lucky  for  them  that  they  did 
so,  for  before  Logaire  reached  the  eminence 
in  the  wood,  which  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  called  the  Mount  of  the  Covenant,  his 
conscience  smote  him  sorely  for  relinquishing 
his  faith  in  Christ,  and  submitting  to  take  so 
terrible  a  pagan  oath.  The  Druids,  however, 
told  him  that  he  could  not  now  recede,  for  they 
had  called  the  assistance  of  the  invisible  powers 
to  be  witnesses,  and  to  convince  him  that  they 
had  power  over  the  world  of  spirits,  they 
made  a  pretence  of  incantation,  during  which 
they  gave  the  nymphs  the  signal  agreed  on  to 
appear.  The  splendid  apparition  of  the  nine 
girls  in  white,  and  their  waving  lights  and 
the  sweet  music,  were  such  convincing  argu- 
ments, that  Logaire  hesitated  no  longer,  and 
requested  the  Druids  to  go  down  to  the  mar* 

VOL.  III.  c 
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gin  of  the  lake  to  consult  them,  for  the  Mount 
was  too  distant  for  them  to  hear  the  words  of 
the  5ong,  and  the  Druids  said  that  nobody 
must  go  nearer  the  Ghyllion  except  a  conse- 
crated person,  under  pain  of  death.  This  ac- 
counts for  what  had  been  seen  by  Angus  and 
Dranshogle. 

The  ambuscaders  had  not  remained  long  in 
their  lurking  place,  when  the  two  Druids  who 
had  perfonned  the  ceremony  of  the  oath,  ad- 
vanced through  the  wood  in  close  conversation. 
Bryan  was  impatient  to  "  have  a  hit  at  the 
tall  one,'*  but  Angus  kept  liim  back  till  they 
should  overhear  what  was  the  subject  of  their 
discourse.  They  could  not  hear  the  whole 
distinctly  ;  but  they  heard  enough  to  dispel 
the  illusion  of  the  Children  of  Evening,  for 
one  of  the  Druids  said, — "  Did  not  our  little 
girls  act  their  part  to  admiration  on  the 
rocks  ?"  **  Indeed  they  did,"  answered  his 
companion,  "  and  deserve  to  be  rewarded  for 
it."  "  And  the  two  kings,"  rejoined  the 
©ther,  "  believed  it  was  the  Ghyllion  as  firm- 
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iy  as  that  yon  is  the  moon  in  the  sky.*' 
"  Well,  how  easily  some  people  are  duped  !'* 
observed  his  companion. 

*'  Amen,"  roared  Angus,  from  a  black 
bush  behind  them,  in  a  tremendous  voice, 
emitted  through  the  tube  of  his  closed  fist, 
<*  You  mann  gang  wi'  me,  now,  ye  brave  de- 
ceivers, and  get  your  rewards." 

"  Help  me !"  said  one  of  the  Druids  in  a 
low  quivering  voice,  "  it's  the  devil  himself: 
Wliat  will  we  do  ? — I  always  heard  he  abode 
in  Albion,  and  it  spoke  broad  Scotch  :  what 
will  we  do  ?" 

At  this  moment  Angus  and  Bryan  rushed 
behind  them,  and  quickly  blindfolded  them 
with  their  own  robes.  Angus,  indeed,  had 
guessed  that  his  speech  would  operate  upon 
them  as  it  had  effectually  done,  and  he  propo- 
sed to  Bryan  in  a  whisper  to  blindfold  them 
and  can-y  them  to  Tara,  where  the  exposure 
of  their  deceptions  would  both  gratify  his  re- 
venge, and  by  undeceiving  the  king,  w^ould 
tend  to   further  the  Christian  cause  which 
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Bryan  had  so  heartily  joined  his  enterprise  to 
aid.  They,  accordingly,  bound  their  hands, 
and  began  to  set  forward  on  their  journey, 
Angus's  dirk  being  again  of  use  by  way  of 
goad  to  prick  on  the  captured  Druids,  who 
were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  whether  the  wea- 
pon did  not  make  some  portion  of  the  deviPs 
head,  or  whether  their  tormentors  might  not 
after  all  be  of  the  human  species.  Dransho- 
gle,  notwithstanding  his  former  fears,  and  the 
painful  wound  in  his  ham,  and  worse  than  all 
— "  fame  rabida  guttura  pandens,"  ^ — en- 
joyed the  jest  so  much,  that  he  could  scarcely 
keep  from  laughing  aloud,  a  thing  which  he 
never  did  in  the  case  of  his  own  jokes,  know- 
ing how  much  it  lessened  their  effect  in  others, 
and  he  waddled  on  in  high  glee,  his  portly 
belly  going  prologue,  and  jogging  from  one 
side  to  another  like  the  broad  face  of  a  college 
professor  chuckling  over  a  savoury  Christmas 
goose,  or  an  immense  bear  ham  dangling  at 
the  poop  of  a  Greenland  whale-boat. 

*  JEneid,  VI. — Hunger  raging  n  his  throat. 
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Byiitaking  certain  near  cuts,  not  easily  pas- 
sible by  a  whole  army,  they  reached  Tara  be- 
fore their  companions,  whom  the  Leinstrians 
had  released  in  consequence  of  Logaire's  oath. 
Here  they  were  met  by  the  mischief-making 
Lokite,  who  had  contrived  to  be  left  out  of 
the  expedition  that  he  might  practise  his  in- 
fernal plan  upon  the  young  princess,  in  which, 
however,  he  had  as  yet  been  happily  unsuc- 
cessful. The  capture  of  the  Druids,  and  the 
feints  which  Angus  and  Bryan  had  success- 
fully put  upon  them  to  make  them  believe 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  invisible 
agents  of  darkness,  with  whom  their  con- 
sciences accused  them  of  having  so  often  tam- 
pered, were  circumstances  which  would  not 
have  saved  them  from  the  wicked  pranks  of 
the  Lokite  had  they  been  his  own  brothers. 
He  speedily  got  over  his  animosity  to  Angus, 
and  also  his  connection  with  the  Druidical 
party,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  get 
the  most  sport  out  of  this  precious  priestly 
prize. 
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By  his  advice,  accordingly,  they  were  for 
the  present  lodged  in  a  dungeon,  where  every 
species  of  annoyance  was  practised  upon  them, 
till — 76g/<f(rws  £/x.«,a/i/6.a£vo$ — they  roared  most  hi- 
deously, a  sort  of  vocal  music  in  which  the 
same  Lokite  took  particular  delight.  A  sub- 
terranean hall  was  in  the  mean  time  lighted 
up  for  their  reception,  with  the  addition  of 
horrible  instruments  of  torture  scattered  about, 
and  figures  dressed  in  the  most  fiendish  man- 
ner  they  could  invent.  When  the  king  ar- 
rived he  was  invited  to  be  present  at  this 
scene  of  diablerie,  being  unfortunately  nearly 
concerned  in  certain  disclosures  which  the 
Lokite,  by  personating  his  satanic  majesty, 
found  means  to  extort  from  the  terrified 
Druids.  In  short,  Logaire  found  that  he  had 
been  miserably  duped  into  the  swearing  of  the 
terrible  oath,  and  he  soon  resolved  to  abide 
by  it  no  longer  than  he  could  collect  a  fresh 
army.  **  The  rascally  Druids,''  as  Bryan 
called  them,  were  forthwith  condemned  by 
the  king  in  person,  whose  ungovernable  rage 
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soon  opened  their  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the 
Lokite's  mock  tribunal  ;  and  they  were  pro- 
perly punished  for  their  daring  and  blas- 
phemous crime,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
Bryan,  who  now  saw  the  man  v/ho  had  perse- 
cuted his  dear  Evelyn  justly  rewarded  for  his 
tyranny  and  deceit. 


■Periere  latebrae 


Tot  scelerum. — Lucan,  iv.  192. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

And  its  next  to  Scotland  we  will  come. 
With  its  bonny  glens  and  fountains. 

Its  misty  cluds,  and  its  spreading  wuds. 
Its  lochs,  and  snaw-clad  mountains. 

Old  Song* 

While  the  Christian  cause  was  thus  strug- 
gling through  difficulties  in  the  south,  which 
would  have  deterred  from  farther  exertion 
any  set  of  men  less  zealous  than  Saint  Patrick 
and  his  undaunted  associates,  O'Neil  and  the 
Druids  in  the  north  were  arranging  plots, 
whose  execution,  if  successful,  would  at  once 
annihilate  the  Apostle's  mission,  and  drive  the 
reigning  family  from  the  throne.  The  inter- 
ruption of  the  nuptial  ceremony  by  the  un- 
expected  appearance  of  Jenny  Grougar,  cha- 
grined him  beyond  measure ;  but  he  had  no 
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alternative  ;  he  must  either  submit  to  the 
Druidic  superstitions,  or  at  once  throw  off 
their  yoke,  and  this  his  plans  did  not  advise 
him  to  do.  He  heard  with  vexation  the  ac- 
counts of  the  church-building  scheme,  which 
Saint  Patrick  was  wisely  exerting  all  his  zeal 
and  influence  to  forward  ;  and  intelligence  of 
Kriomthan's  movements  had  likewise  reached 
him  ;  but  he  did  not  relish  a  coalition  with 
this  champion  of  independence,  although  he 
saw  the  advantage  it  would  give  him  as  a  di- 
version to  weaken  Logaire's  force,  should  it 
be  attacked  both  by  the  Leinstrians  and  his 
own  clan  at  the  same  time.  His  troops  had 
of  late  been  strongly  reinforced  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  Druidical  friends,  all  of  whom 
in  every  part  of  the  island  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  champion  of  their  waning  religion,  by 
whose  success  they  must  stand  or  fall.  Kri- 
omthan's notions  of  independence  of  thinking 
and  liberty  of  conscience  were  worse  in  their 
eyes  than  Logaire's  open  protection  of  the 

Catholics.     The  ministers  of  religion  must 
c  ^ 
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have  all  or  none  :  the  toleration  of  others  who 
diflPer  from  them  is  a  crime  which  God,  they 
think,  can  never  pardon,  and  it  hence  becomes 
their  duty  to  persecute  all  such  with  fire  and 
sword  if  they  can;  if  the  state  disallows  of 
this,  by  anathemas  and  cursing,  and  consign- 
ing without  mercy  all  who  smack  not  of  their 
catch-words  and  their  slang  to  the 


ready  Hell, 


Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

Hence  arises,  and  will  for  ever  arise  in  the 
present  order  of  things,  the  pitiful  religious 
bickerings  and  j airings  of  sects  and  parties, 
even  in  our  own  blessed  country,  where  the 
government  has  so  wisely  shackled  the  hands 
of  bigotry  from  rearing  her  stakes  and  her 
gibbets  to  terrify  the  people  into  motley 
schemes  of  salvation,  a  spectacle  w^hich  I  have 
no  doubt  we  would  not  fail  to  see  even  to- 
morrow, did  our  glorious  toleration  not  crush 
in  pure  humanity  this  fiendish  spirit  of  our 
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fallen  nature,  which  reigns  in  the  bosoms  of 
everi/  religious  parti/  under  heaven.  * 

By  means,  therefore,  of  the  exertions  made 
by  the  ministers  of  the  tottering  religion, 
O'Neil  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable band  of  warriors  prepared  to  support  the 
Druid  cause  against  Catholic  encroachment, 
or  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  In 
all  cases,  those  who  die  in  support  of  a  reli- 
gion are  promised  the  inheritance  of  paradise, 
whether  they  are  martyred  at  stakes  and  gib- 
bets, or  fall  in  the  field  of  battle  j  and  in  the 
present  case  the  Druids  had  been  so  liberal 
of  their  promises  of  heaven  to  these  rebel  war- 
riors, that  they  were  quite  reckless  of  life,  and 
impatient  to  rush  on  the  Christian  army. 


*   Spiritus  intus  aiit ;  totumque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 

JEneid,  vi. 

one  common  soul 

Inspires,  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. 

Dryden. 
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So  far  all  was  well ;  but  O'Neil,  with  all 
this  fair  prospect  before  him,  had  still  many 
doubts  and  misgivings,  and  could  not  trust  the 
Druids  so  unreservedly  as  their  zeal  might 
have  led  him  to  do.  He  still  wished  to  have 
some  stronger  chain  to  bind  them  to  his  inte- 
rest, and  lamented  that  their  idle  supersti- 
tions still  prevented  his  union  with  the  fair 
Ethne,  whose  influence  would  unalterably 
rivet  the  whole  Druidical  party  to  his  for- 
tunes. These  thoughts  kept  still  lingering 
and  hankering  in  his  mind  the  wish  to  consult 
the  sage  Merlin,  which  the  prospect  of  being 
speedily  united  to  the  Druidess  had  tended 
for  a  while  to  lull  ;  and  day  after  day  had 
passed  on  after  the  unlucky  festival  without 
his  claiming  the  promise  young  Fergus  had 
made  him  of  being  his  ambassador  in  this  mo- 
mentous affair.  M*Gurdie,  w^ho  had  a  great 
deal  of  cunning  under  a  plain  exterior,  had 
successfully  introduced  himself,  and  had  been 
soon  found  qualified  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
a  guide  to  the  noble  youth,  intending  to  make 

10 
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such  good  use  of  his  appointment  that  Fergus 
should  return  to  Ireland,  if  not  a  confirmed 
Catholic,  at  least  with  favourable  views  of 
Christianity,  a  purpose  he  for  the  present 
carefully  and  wisely  concealed.  When  Ethne's 
return  to  the  grove  had  prevented  the  expe- 
dition, M*Gurdie,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
tended impatience  to  get  home  to  Caledonia, 
was  prevailed  on  by  O'Neil  to  remain  at 
Rath-na-Carraig  for  some  time  to  see  how 
matters  would  fall  out,  the  chief  having  an 
abiding  habit  of  distrust  continually  haunting 
him,  even  in  his  hey-day  of  expectations. 

Time,  which  moves  onward  without  a  pause 
amidst  the  contentions  and  tumults  of  men, 
had  now  brought  "  the  pleasant  summer  back 
again,"  and  with  it  the  noise  of  warlike  pre- 
paration to  overturn  the  new  religion,  and  es- 
tablish a  Druidical  monarch  on  the  throne  of 
Tara  in  the  person  of  Ere  O'Neil,  when 
young  Fergus  was  dispatched  with  all  se- 
crecy to  Caledonia  under  the  guiding  of  the 
cunning   M'Gurdie,  to   ascertain  what   the 
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Fates  had  decreed  concerning  the  event  of  the 
war.  This  voyage,  no  doubt,  was  rather  a  wild 
one,  but  the  mind  of  O'Neil  had  been  so  long 
set  upon  it,  that  he  deemed  it  to  be  of  as 
much  importance  almost  as  a  successful  battle  ; 
and  one  of  his  leading  reasons  for  this  was  un- 
questionably good,  namely,  that  Merlin  be- 
ing unconnected  with  Ireland,  would  have  no 
motives  to  deceive  him  by  giving  a  false  re- 
sponse. 

The  adventurers  accordingly  set  sail  from 
Cushendun  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  fair  wind, 
and  were  soon  off  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ryan, 
which  lies  embosomed  among  the  barren  rocks 
of  the  coast  of  Galloway,  stretching  into  a  fine 
inland  bay  securely  sheltered  from  storms. 

"  That  deep  glen,"  said  M*Gurdie  to  Fer- 
gus, **  that  ye  see  breakin'  in  frae  the  shore 
tae  the  nor*ard  o'  Loch  Ryan,  and  rinnin' 
away  up  amang  the  heathery  hills  wi'  the 
sides  o'  the  braes  a'  green  wi'  hazel  busses,  an' 
yon  blue  mist  steaming  up  frae  the  burn  i' 
the  hallow  o't''— 
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"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  I  see  what  you  men- 
tion," said  Fergus. 

**  Yon's  Glenapp,  the  bonniest  glen  in  a' 
Galloway  ;  an'  a  bit  niair  rife  o'  fallow  deer 
an'  braw  nits  ye'll  no  fin'  atween't  and  the 
Mull." 

"  The  Mull  of  Kintyre  ye  mean,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Fergus  with  some  archness,  in  or- 
der to  ensnare  his  guide. 

"  Ou  na,"  replied  M*Gurdie,  *'  ye  maunna 
think  tae  trap  me  that  gate  naether,  whun  ye 
see  there's  no  sae  muckle's  a  brae  nor  a 
breakan,  let  abee  a  deer  or  a  nit  buss,  atween 
us  an'  Kintyre  ;  it  was  the  lang  Mull  o'  Gal- 
loway I  was  thinkin'  o'." 

Fergus  was  delighted  with  the  rude  wild- 
ness  of  the  Galloway  shores,  though  his  de- 
light arose  rather  from  the  association  of  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  eastern  coast  of  his 
native  Ulster  than  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
view. 

**  And  there  is  Rath-na-Carraig,  I  de- 
clare," cried  he  with  youthful  joy,  as  Ailsa 
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Crag,  the  Teneriffe  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
rose  out  of  the  sea  towards  the  north.  The 
mountain  ridge  of  Arran,  however,  soon  drew 
all  his  attention  from  this  comparison,  which 
was  very  natural  and  very  pleasant  to  a  youth 
who  had  never  before  been  out  of  his  father's 
territories.  Fergus  had  from  his  youth  been 
fond  of  the  sublime  and  the  grand  in  the 
works  of  nature,  because  these  harmonized 
with  his  own  lofty  aspirings ;  and  his  favour- 
ite haunt  had  been  on  the  summit  of  the  tre- 
mendous cliffs  of  Pleaskin,  on  which  he  often 
took  his  solitary  walk  when  the  winds  had 
darkened  into  a  tempest,  and  the  voice  of  the 
waves  filled  the  wide  hemisphere  of  the  air 
with  dread.  Then  indeed  he  was  overawed 
by  the  terrible  grandeur,  which  walked  through 
the  storm  as  if  the  unseen  God  had  passed  by 
in  his  wrath,  and  sent  his  vengeance  abroad  on 
the  ocean ;  yet  this  was  a  scene  which  he 
would  not  have  foregone  for  all  the  beauties 
and  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  sweet  sun- 
shine of  a  summer's  morning.     His  young 
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spirit  seemed  to  draw  life  from  the  coming 
storm  ;  and  when  the  thunder  broke,  and  the 
winds  arose,  and  the  dark  sea  boiled  into 
foam,  he  was  awed  and  charmed  with  sublime 
delight. 

But  he  had  not  till  now  seen  the  grandeur 
of  a  ridge  of  mountains  like  Arran,  heaving 
their  peaks  through  the  mid  air  like  the  blue 
ruins  of  a  summer  cloud  which  the  winds  have 
strewed  on  the  horizon  ;  and  his  spirits  bound- 
ed and  his  heart  leapt  with  gladness  as  if  he 
had  been  coasting  on  the  territories  of  the 
blessed,  and  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  walls 
of  paradise.  Such  are  the  emotions  of  young 
ambition,  which  youths  of  ordinary  clay,  and 
the  sober  dulness  which  sleeps  on  the  souls 
of  the  mass  of  men,  can  never  feel.  Their 
eyes  are  ingloriously  led  captive  by  the  tinsel 
glittering  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their  appe- 
tites, by  the  troughs,  rank  with  gratification 
which  smoke  on  their  boards,  while  youths 
like  Fergus  soar  in  fancy  through  the  magni« 
ficence  of  nature,  and  send  their  souls  abroad 
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on  the  mountains  and  on  the  ocean,  and 
through  the  starry  sweep  of  the  universe, 
where  alone  they  can  find  a  dwelling  and  a 
home.  '■' 

The  mountain  scenery  of  Scotland,  of  w^hich 
he  now  saw  in  the  rugged  island  of  Arran, 
only  a  shattered  fragment  which  had  been 
torn  from  the  Grampian  range  in  the  days  of 
old  by  the  fury  of  the  floods  or  the  convulsion 
of  earthquakes,  was  a  spectacle  which  their 
future  monarch  could  not  behold,  and  not  feel 
his  soul  swell  with  high  aspirations ;  and  he 
was  no  less  enraptured  with  the  variety  of 
land  and  sea  w^hich  lay  in  the  distance  where 
the  Clyde  floats  down  its  waters  to  the  ocean 
through  a  broken  rampart  of  hills,  and  rolls  iir 
majesty  around  the  bays  and  the  islands  of  the 
Firth.     It  was  a  scene  wholly  new  to  him  to. 


'ddi,  T  'H?9  r,oiyivin,{ 


'O/x/a  xa/  xoooi  kiGt  xai  dvToXai  HsXioto. — Odyss.  y^  3. 
Where  the  sun  goeth  forth  in  his  strength  from  the 
chambers  of  the  morning. 
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behold  the  ocean  scooping  out  a  broad  chan- 
nel, and  stretching  for  miles  between  moun- 
tain banks,  or  rather  the  river  itself  expand- 
ing into  a  sea,  and  sweeping  from  their  foun- 
dations the  rocks  and  the  hills  which  opposed 
its  course.     A  great  river  he  had  hitherto  no 
conception  of,  for  the   Ban  was  but  a  scanty 
rill  compared  with  this  bright  valley  of  waters, 
and  Fergus  could  draw  no  comparison  from 
the  River  of  Lakes,  now  called  the  Shannon, 
for  he  had  never  travelled  so  far.     With  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean,  however,  he  was  well 
acquainted  ;  but  the  vigour  even  of  the  lofti- 
est minds  cannot  be  always  on  the  stretch, 
and  must  by  turns  fetl  the  caprice  and  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  in  delighting  to 
come  from  its   pathless   range    through  the 
fields  of  air  and  on  the  wilderness  of  the 
ocean,  to  mark  the  silver  windings  of  a  brook, 
and  the  bloom  of  flowei*s  on  its  green  margin. 
The  wind  soon  swept  their  little  bark  along 
by  the  bay  of  Ayr,  and  the  lofty  shore  of  Ar- 
ran,  and  brought  them  between  the  two  green 
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islands  in  the  gorge  of  the  Firth  on  the  second 
day  after  their  departure  from  Cushendun. 
The  attention  of  Fergus  was  instantly  at- 
tracted by  a  beautiful  fort  on  a  high  hill  of 
the  mainland  to  the  right.  It  was  seemingly 
well  garrisoned,  for  on  the  walls  a  great  body 
of  warriors  appeared  as  if  to  examine  the 
strange  skiff  which  was  thus  entering  the  river 
in  full  sail. 

•'  What  a  glorious  strong-hold  for  a  band 
of  patriots !"  said  Fergus,  *'  does  that  finck 
Rath  belong  to  the  king  of  Strath- Clyde  ?" 

**  Aye,  that  it  does  nou,"  said  the  Caledo- 
nian, **  sin  thae  wyl*  Romans  left  the  coun- 
tiy  ;  but  as  lang's  they  war'  here  they  keepit 
aye  a  stieve  grip  o'  the  Carkel-knock,  *'  an' 
wadna   be    dung  out  o't. — But   what's  ado 

*  Erse,  Caer-cael-knoc,  the  camp  of  the  hili  of 
slaughter,  now  caUed  simply  the  Knock  ;  on  the  top  the 
trenches  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  Romans  had  left 
Scotland  about  half  a  century  before  this  little  voyage* 
— Innes,  Critical  Essay. 
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yonner  think  we  sirs  ?  They're  a*  comin' 
down  the  hill,  I  think,  like  a  string  o'  wyl' 
geese." 

"  Some  holiday,  perhaps,"  said  Fergus  ; 
"  are  they  Christians  ?" 

"  Ou  ye  needna  speer  that :  the're  nae  pa- 
gans nou  south  o'  the  Clyde,  an'  binna  a  do- 
verin*  ane,  aibles,  in  the  wyl'  muirs  o'  Gal- 
loway, or  some  o'  the  Drumalbin  or  Strath- 
earn  fo'k  it  may  come  doun  at  a  hap'ner  time 
wi'  a  drove  o'  nowt,  or  seekln'  tae  pick  a  quar- 
rel.— But  I  canna  tak'  my  een  aff  thae  chaps 
it's  comin'  doun  the  Knock  sae  blithie-like  ; 
an'  muisic  too  they  hae  wi'  them  ;  gin  I'm  no 
mista'en,  I  think  I  hear  the  pipes  •'  playin' 
TiUy-Coighr 


*  The  antiquity  of  the  Bagpipe  is  proved,  by  its  be- 
ing found  on  Roman  medals  and  other  monuments.  It 
is  also  mentioned  particularly  in  verses  ascribed  to  Vir- 

gii.- 

Copa  Syrisca  caput  Graia  ridimita  mitella, 
Cribpum  sub  Crotaio  docta  movere  latus, 
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"  And  there's  a  fleet  of  boats,"  said  Fer- 
gus, **  with  sails  bent,  and  streamers  flying, 
just  leaving  the  opposite  shore  of  that  little 
island." 

"  A  bridal,  for  a  groat !"  cried  M*Gurdie, 
had  we  no  better  sklint  in  by  tae  the  shore 
and  see't ; — we'll  maybe  get  somebody  tae  gie 
us  an  inklin'  o'  whar'  we'll  fa'  in  wi'  this 
Merlin  it  ye're  seekin'  for." 

Fergus  agreed  on  this  consideration  ;  but 
the  cunning  missionary  had  a  more  important 
motive,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  Catholic  ce- 
remonies on  the  mind  of  the  youth,  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  receiving  the  doctrines  of  truth  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  more  refined  manners 
of  the  people  (for  this  was  within  the  old  Ro- 
man province  of  Valentia)  would  also  operate 
strongly  on  his  mind  for  the  same  purpose. 
Fergus,  however,  was  as  much  struck  with  the 


Ebria  faniosa  saltat  lasciva  tabella, 
Ad  cuhitum  raucos  excutiens  calamos. 
See  Macari,  Diss,  sopr*  un  Suonator  di  Cornarausa, 
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place  as  with  the  people  ;  for  they  were  now 
in  the  rich  valley  of  Largs,  encircled  with  a 
crescent  of  hills,  covered  with  woods  to  their 
very  summit,  and  the  valley  itself  waving  with 
corn  fields  and  spotted  with  cottages.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  hills,  and  embosomed  among 
a  group  of  tall  elms,  stood  the  church,  its  neat 
tower  rising  above  the  trees,  and  its  white 
walls  gleaming  through  their  branches.  * 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  valley 
were  collected  on  the  beach  in  their  holiday 
apparel,  with  music  and  dancing,  to  welcome 
the  fair  bride,  who  was  the  daughter  of  an 
island  chief,  and  now  landed  from  a  ''gay  co- 
loured bark,"  amidst  the  loud  cheering  ot  the 
dancers  on  the  beach.  The  party  from  the 
Knock  soon  after  arrived  with  the  bridegroom. 


*  Were  not  the  voice  of  all  the  antiquaries  against 
me,  I  would,  perhaps,  venture  to  pronounce  this  church 
to  be  the  celebrated  Candida  Casa  of  Bede,  so  renowned 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland ;  but  I  dare  not 
remove  it  from  Galloway. — See  Innes,  &c. 
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who  was  commandant  of  the  fort,  and  both 
bands  united  and  advanced,  with  gladness  spark- 
ling on  every  face,  to  the  white  church  among 
the  trees.  Fergus  was  for  retiring  when  they 
reached  the  church,  lest  he  should  intrude  on 
the  ceremonies,  but  M*Gurdie  assured  him 
that  the  Christians  did  not,  like  the  Druids, 
conceal  any  of  their  mysteries,  and  that  all 
were  welcome.  The  youth  entered,  and  be- 
ing recognised  as  a  stranger  of  noble  ap- 
pearance, the  crowd  made  way  for  him  and 
his  conductor,  till  they  reached  a  part  of  the 
church  whence  they  could  see  the  marriage- 
rites  to  advantage. 

The  youth  was  very  much  struck,  as  M*Gur- 
die  had  foreseen,  with  the  simplicity  and  open- 
ness of  the  whole  ceremony,  and  it  rendered 
him  anxious  to  learn  more  of  the  rites  and  te- 
nets of  this  new  religion,  of  which  he  had 
heard  nothing  hitherto,  except  what  came  to 
him  through  the  envious  misrepresentations  of 
the  Druids ;  but  he  did  not  forget  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  Merlin,  and  was  told  that 
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he  abode  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  king- 
dom,— meaning,  by  this  term,  the  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde.  They  directed  him  to  sail  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Bal-na-Glasco,  where  he 
would  obtain  flirther  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
phet. With  this,  the  voyagers  departed  again 
for  their  skiff,  leaving  the  marriage-party  to 
renew  their  pastoral  dance  on  the  beach.  They 
accordingly  steered  through  the  little  fleet  of 
island  boats  which  had  accompanied  the  bride, 
and  were  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  directed 
their  course  up  the  Firth. 

The  attention  of  Fergus,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  missionary,  was  now  engaged  in 
questioning  him  concerning  Christianity  ;  but 
many  of  his  questions  were  of  rather  puzzling 
solution.  For  example,  he  could  not  under- 
stand, if  Christianity  were  the  only  true  reli- 
gion, as  the  Catholics  affirmed,  why  God  was 
so  long  in  revealing  it  to  the  world.  M'Gur- 
die  told  him  of  the  early  revelations  given  to 
the  Jews  ;  but  this  made  matters  worse,  when 
he  understood  that  Canaan  was  not  so  large  a 

VOL.  III.  D 
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country  as  Ireland,  and  that  the  Israelites 
never  made  the  neighbouring  nations  the  wiser 
for  what  God  had  revealed  to  them.  **  Now 
why,"  said  Fergus,  "  should  God  reveal  his 
will  to  a  handful  of  men  in  a  corner,  and  or- 
der them  to  keep  it  secret  among  themselves 
for  four  thousand  years  ?"  **  Because,"  replied 
the  missionary,  "  it  was  his  own  will,  and  the 
fulness  of  time  was  not  yet  come."  "  Then 
all  the  people,"  said  Fergus,  "  who  lived  for 
these  four  thousand  years  in  Ireland,  and  Bri- 
tain, and  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  other  places  I 
have  heard  of,  must  all  have  been  damned  be- 
cause they  were  not  Jews."  "  I  do  net  know :" 
said  M'Gurdie,  "  these  are  questions  which 
the  Christians  never  meddle  with,  so  far  as  I 
know,  judging  it  improper  to  fathom  the 
counsels  of  heaven."  * 


*  Would  that  all  Christians  had,  like  M'Gurdie,  ab- 
stained from  such  improper  discussions,  which  only  put 
weapons  in   the  hands  of  infidels.     There  are,  to  my 
knowledge,  about  a  thousand  learned  works  to  prove  the 
6 
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Nio'ht  was  bco'inniiiiy  to  advance  on  them 
when  they  turned  the  bend  of  the  firth  and 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  ;  but  their 
vessel  was  not  of  such  heavy  burden  as  put 
them  in  danger  of  sand-banks,  and  they  held 
on  their  course.  The  night  was  fair  and  mild, 
the  stars  sparkled  in  the  quiet  sky,  and  the 


truth  of  the  Bible,  bi/  bringing  which  into  question,  and 
particularly  by  propagating  infidel  objections^  they  al- 
ways make  more  deists  than  Christians,  and  ought  to  be 
burned  in  a  mass,  as  dangerous  to  the  cause  they  pre- 
tend to  support.  The  Bible,  indeed,  does  not  need  such 
support;  and  Lord  M*****  did  well  when  he  refused  to 
accept  a  copy  of  Chalmers'  Evidences  and  Sermons 
against  Modern  Deism.  "  No,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  I 
thank  God  1  have  a  Bible,  whose  testimony  I  would  be- 
lieve sooner  than  any  human  production.  Besides,  I  am 
told  that  this  writer  has  learnedly  rejected  the  testimony 
,which  the  Scriptures  bear  of  themselves,  in  order,  per- 
haps, to  make  his  own  books  necessary,  and  I  am  an 
enemy  to  all  money  jobs  in  religion."  Such  is,  indeed, 
as  Massuccio  says,  "  La  guasta  vita  de  finti  Religio- 
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river  floated  by  so  calmly,  that  it  looked  like 
a  long  waveless  lake. 

''  What  lights  are  these  before  us,  high  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  river  ?*'  said  Ferg^us ; 
**  they  seem  to  be  on  some  hill  in  the  midst 
of  the  stream." 

"  Yon's  the  watch-fires,"  replied  M*Gur- 
die,  **  the  watch-fires  o'  Car-Alclyde,  a  far 
stronger  bit  nor  the  Carkel- Knock  yet,  it  ye 
thought  sae  muckle  o'." 

*'  Is  it  in  the  midst  of  the  river  ?"  rejoined 
the  ^-Duth. 

*'  Na,  no  just  that  naether  :  it's  just  like  as 
ye  wud  stoo  the  head  and  the  shouthers  afP 
Ailsa,  an'  set  it  in  the  water,  a  stane  cast  or 
twa  frae  the  brae  :  *  it's  no  i'  the  middle,  as 
ye'll  see  belyve." 

Car-Alclyde,  now  Dumbarton  Castle,  was 


•  This  rock  was  once  farther  in  the  river,  which  is 
here  two  miles  wide,  than  at  present:  so  late  as  A.  D. 
1434  it  was  regularly  surrounded  by  the  tide. — See 
Harding's  Chronicle,  231,  and  Smollett's  Humphry 
Clinker,  Vol.  III. 
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an  important  strength  in  these  early  times,  as 
it  served  to  defend  the  metropolis  of  Strath- 
clyde,  which  lay  like  a  half-moon  round  the 
back  part  of  the  rock.  It  is  this  ancient  town 
of  Alclyde  which  M*Pherson  tlnnks  is  the 
Balclutha  of  Ossian,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  Ballyclutha  is  a  place  on  the  Irish  river 
Clyde,  which  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  north 
of  Dublin,  and  is  known  all  over  Britain  by 
the  popular  song  of  *'  Kitty  of  the  Clyde." 
In  Bede,  and  all  the  old  writers,  Dumbarton 
is  uniformly  called  Alclyde  ;  but  jM*Pherson 
was  fully  able  to  manage  much  greater  things 
than  the  carrying  of  towns  and  countries  over 
seas. 

They  were  now  standing  off  this  fort,  and 
could  see,  by  the  light  of  the  watch-fires,  the 
guards  pacing  to  and  fro  with  their  battle- 
axes  over  their  shoulders,  and  their  arrows  at 
their  back.  Scattered  lights  appeared  also 
from  the  royal  city  itself,  and  from  their  num- 
ber and  distance,  Fergus  judged  that  Alclyde 
was  a  much  more  extensive  place  than  he  had 
imagined.     Colraine  was  the  largest  town  he 
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had  hithei-io  seen ;  but  the  capital  of  Strath- 
clyde,  if  he  might  pronounce  from  the  position 
of  the  straggling  lights,  was  greater  beyond 
all  compare.  The  strength  of  the  fort,  in- 
deed, had  contributed  greatly  to  the  increase 
of  the  city  ;  and  its  being  a  frontier  station  of 
the  Romans,  had  tended  much  to  refine  the 
inhabitants,  so  that  at  this  time  it  was  inferior 
to  no  city  within  the  Roman  walls  in  splen- 
dour and  refinement. 

The  wind,  however,  waited  not  on  specu- 
lations about  the  extent  of  cities,  but  carried 
them  slowly  up  the  stream  y  till  the  boat,  con- 
trary to  their  expectations,  went  aground,  not 
on  a  sand-bank,  but  on  a  solid  bed  of  gravel, 
immediately  under  the  shade  of  a  black  look- 
ing hill  that  rose  on  the  north  of  the  river. 
The  trampling  of  horses  in  the  water  soon  ac- 
counted for  the  accident. 

**  Keep  us  a' !"  cried  the  guide,  "  gin  we 
binna  devell't  against   Dumbuck  ford,  -^  an' 

*  So  late  as  iLo  v(yr  \769,  there  \v;is  a  fonJ  at  Dimi^ 
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thae  night  troopers  'ill  be  on  us  in  a  glifF,  giF 
we  dinna  get  a  heeze  aff." 

Fergus  drew  his  sword,  and  detennined  not 
to  yield  to  the  horsemen  should  they  attack 
them,  without  showing  them  the  bravery  of 
an  Irish  hero  ;  but  he  was  for  once  prevented 
from  making  a  heroic  defence,  by  the  troopers 
accosting  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  two 
of  them  dismounting  to  assist  them  in  getting 
the  boat  heaved  into  deeper  water.  The 
troop  belonged  to  the  King  of  Strathclyde, 
and  was  marching  to  the  defence  of  the 
Northern  Wall,  which  the  Romans  had  for- 
merly reared  on  their  frontier,  and  which 
Drust,  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  the  warlike 
King  of  the  Caledonians  or  Picts,  was  advan- 
cing to  demolish,  as  inimical  to  his  plan  of 
subjugating  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  The  ardent  spirit  of  Fer- 
gus was  kindled  at  this  intelligence,  and  he 


buck  with  only  two  feet  water  at  cbb-liile, — Watt's  Sur,- 
vey. 
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would  gladly  have  joined  the  Strathclyde  ca- 
valry in  this  struggle  ior  independence  j  but 
he  recollected  his  embassy,  and  wishing  them 
all  success,  he  ordered  M*Gurdie  to  steer  on- 
ward. The  stream,  however,  was  against  them 
from  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and  the  morning 
found  them  advanced  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  ford,  where  they  had  run  aground. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

There  the  wise  Merlin,  whylome  wont, — they  say, 
To  raake  his  wonne, — by  the  loude  water-fall, — 
Which  ever  with  deepe  voice  the  wind  did  call, 
The  gentle  warbling  wind,  low  answering  to  all. 

SpenoEr's  Faery  Queene,  III.  and  II. 

Che  fai  tu  echo  mentrc  ch'io  ti  chiamo  ? — Amo. 

Pohtiauy  Orfeo. 

The  inquiries  vvhicli  Fergus  continued  to 
make  at  his  guide  concerning  Christianity, 
had  made  the  missionary  more  unreserved  in 
the  expression  of  his  sentiments, — though  he 
had  never  fairly  confessed  himself  to  be  a 
Christian  to  the  youth,  lest  he  might  on  that 
account  distrust  him.  It  was  plain,  however, 
that  he  had  already  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Fergus,  that  Christianity  was 
D  2 
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a  very  sublime  religion,  particularly  in  the 
character  it  gives  of  the  attributes  of  God,  so 
very  different  from  those  of  the  blood-thirsty 
deities  of  Druidism.  The  difficulty  of  under- 
standing the  mystery  of  the  Trinity ;  which 
has  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to  rude  na- 
tions receiving  the  gospel  ;  M*Gurdie  got 
over  in  the  way  Saint  Patrick  had  done,  by 
referring  to  the  shamrock  or  field  clover, 
which  bears  three  green  leaves  on  one  foot- 
stalk, and  which  has,  from  this  comparison 
to  the  Trinity,  first  made  by  Saint  Patrick, 
continued  from  that  time  to  be  the  national 
badge  of  Ireland.  M^Gurdie  had  even  led 
Fergus  to  admire  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the 
Apostle,  in  venturing  his  life  among  enemies, 
to  diffuse  the  truths  he  believed  ;  for  the 
youth  could  admire,  even  in  a  foe,  the  noble 
attributes  of  genius  and  laudable  ambition. 
Fergus  had  just  expressed  this  sentiment  with 
warm  feeling,  when  M*Gurdie  pointed  to  a 
neat  cottage  built  in  the  Roman  style,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  saying, 
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**  See  ye  that  bonny  heartsome  looking  on- 
stead  up  on  the  brae  yonner,  amang  yon 
green  bushes,  wi'  a'  thing  sae  tosh  and  cozy 
about  it  ?" 

**  Is  it  the  cottage  on  the  height  you  mean, 
with  the  cattle  feeding  on  the  green  slope  be- 
low it  ?" 

"  Aye,  just  that  same ;  yon's  the  place  it 
Saint  Patrick  was  born  at,  an'  ran  about  in 
his  young  days,  afore  he  was  ta'en  awa  a  pri- 
soner tae  Ireland  :  a  bonny  bit  it  is  too,  an' 
as  mony  gowans  on  the  craft  as  wad  ser'  a* 
the  lambs  o'  Strathclyde  tae  nibble  at  for  a 
hale  simmer. — See,  yon  'ill  be  his  niece  gawn 
o'er  the  know  wi'  her  leglin  tae  milk  her 
ewes,  a  modest-like  lass  she  is  too  :  It's  his 
brother  Senan,  it's  gudeman  o'  the  biggin', 
and  keeps  the  bit  grun'."  ' 


*  Saint  Patrick  was  born  near  Dun  tocher,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Kilpatrick,  Dumbartonshire,  and  is  surnamctl 
M*Alpine  in  the  Dan  na  h  Ingkin^  'i'he  name  of  his 
brother  is  still  preserved  in  Inchinnan,  or  Innis  Seaau, 
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**  Do  you  think,"  interrupted  Fergus,  who 
had  not  been  attending  to  his  instructor, 
**  Do  you  think  those  are  our  friends  the 
horsemen,  riding  along  the  brow  of  the  hill 
there  ?" 

"\\Tiunabe  it's  like  them,"  said  M*Gur- 
die,  after  clearing  his  eyes  and  examining  the 
band  ;  **  an'  yonner  a  gatherin'  o'  the  Pehts 
whunnerin'  at  the  dyke  wi'  a'  their  birr,  as  if 
they  wadna  lea'  a  clod  o't  tae  baud  out  a 
stirk,  let  alane  to  be  a  vva'  for  sodgers  tae 
feght  ahint." 

The  Strathclyde  cavalry  soon  made  a  vi- 
gorous assault  on  those  who  were  demolish- 
ing  the  rampart,  but  the  Picts,  though  infe- 
rior in  numbers,  maintained  their  ground  with 
firmness,  aiming  their  arrows  for  some  time 
from  behind  the  wall.  At  last  the  cavalry  gave 
way,  and  the  victorious  Picts  mounted  on  the 


that  is,  Seiian's  Isle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and 
in  the  surname  Sheddan,  or  Sinan,  still  common. — 
I'rans.  of  the  Scot*  Antiq.  Sqciety,  Fol.JI.  Paii  I, 
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wall  to  complete  the  rout.  Fergus  had  al- 
most leaped  from  the  boat  to  jom  and  rally 
his  friends  as  he  called  them,  but  M*Gurdie 
prudently  restrained  him,  and  keeping  the 
helm  steady  to  the  wind,  they  soon  lost  sight 
of  the  field  of  the  skirmish,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Bal-na-Glasco.  Here  their  course  was 
stopped  by  a  fine  bridge  of  boats,  which  the 
Romans  had  thrown  across  the  Clyde,  and 
the  attention  of  Fergus  was  attracted  by  the 
first  sight  of  a  Caledonian  town,  for  Largs 
was  merely  a  few  scattered  cottages,  and  they 
had  passed  the  royal  city  of  Alclyde  in  the 
dark. 

At  Bal-na-Glasco  were  streets  on  each  side 
of  the  bank  of  the  river,  communicating  with 
the  bridge  of  boats  ;  but  the  body  of  the  town 
lay  on  a  slope  at  a  short  distance,  on  the  left 
bank.  The  house'*  were  chiefly  built  after 
the  Roman  fashion,  though  some  of  them 
were  in  the  original  rude  style  of  the  country 
composed  of  wattles  and  clay,  or,  in  a  still 
more  inartificial  manner,  of  walls  of  growing 
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turf,  a  species  of  building  still  practised  in 
Galloway  and  in  the  Highlands.  The  town 
was  well  fortified,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  with  turf  ramparts  and  trench- 
es, and  though  it  was  greatly  less  in  size 
than  Alclyde,  Fergus  was  enraptured  with 
its  fine  streets  and  fortifications,  and  deter- 
mined to  advise  his  father,  on  his  return,  to 
improve  his  little  town  of  Colraine,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ramparts,  and  the  fine  Roman 
houses  at  Bal-na-Glasco.* 

Fergus  and  his  guide  were  directed  at  Bal- 
na-Glasco  where  they  would  find  Merlin,  but 
they  had  to  leave  their  skiff  at  the  boat-bridge, 
and  proceed  up  the  side  of  the  river  by  land. 
This  prophet  must  not  be  confounded  v^th  a 


»  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  old  writers 
may  blame  me  for  not  mentioning  the  High  Church, 
or  St  Mungo's  Cathedral ;  but  it  was  several  centuries 
after  this,  when  Kentigern>  commonly  called  Mungo, 
that  is,  the  Good,  began  this  edifice. — See  Joce^ik, 
in  Vit,  Kentigern. 
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Welch  magician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  fa- 
mous in  Chivalric  Romance  ;  and  I  have  even 
doubts  whether  we  have  had  any  tolerable  ac- 
count of  this  singular  Caledonian,  for  old 
Geoffrey,  who  has  written  his  life  in  Monkish 
Latin,  was  not  very  particular  in  examining 
historical  facts.  According  to  our  documents, 
Merlin  was  affected  from  a  boy  with  strange 
visionary  fancies,  somewhat  akin  to  that  which 
the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon, called  Nympholepsy,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  dreams  of  enthusiasm  which  was 
ever  twined  with  human  feelings.  Merlin 
was  still  a  youth,  but  in  his  hoyhood,  he 
one  day,  while  rambling  in  the  woods  of  La- 
nark, chanced  to  see  the  daughter  of  the  Ca/- 
ledonian  monarch,  who  had  been  separated 
from  the  royal  hunting  party  during  the  chace 
of  a  stag.  Now  Cora,  for  so  the  princess  was 
called,  was  really  a  beautiful  young  creature, 
and  the  chace  had  so  enlivened  her  counte- 
nance, and  thrown  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  in- 
to such  graceful  disorder,  that  young  Mer- 
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lin  was  struck  as  by  enchantment,  and  stood 
fixed  in  pleasing  astonishment,  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  visitant  from  paradise.  The  lovely 
vision  moved  through  the  wood,  like  a  white 
cloud  through  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  to  his 
astonishment  made  directly  for  the  river.  He 
darted  after  her,  but  the  palfrey  outstiipt  him, 
and  he  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fair 
rider  at  a  distance  through  the  trees.  The 
wood,  however,  became  thicker  near  the  river, 
and  retarded  her  speed  so  much,  that  Merlin 
was  fast  gaining  ground,  being  hurried  on 
by  an  agony  of  feeling  to  save  her,  if  he 
could,  from  the  destruction  on  which  she  seem- 
ed to  be  heedlessly  rushing ;  for  the  river  banks 
are  here  very  precipitous,  and  the  river  itself 
falls  in  thunder  over  a  high  rock,  into  an  aw- 
ful chasm  below.  "  Stop !  O  stop  !'*  he 
cried,  as  he  rushed  through  the  bushes,  but, 
alas  !  all  his  speed  was  in  vain,  for  the  palfrey 
had  taken  fright,  and  would  not  be  checked, 
and  he  arrived  on  the  dreadful  brink  in  speech- 
less perturbation,  at  the  instant  it  sprung  with 
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the  hapless  damsel  into  the  gulf  of  the  Qita- 
lact,  and  was  swept  in  a  moment  beneath  the 
dashing  of  its  foam. 

Merlin  was  found  next  morning  by  his  sis- 
ter Ganiede  leaning  to  a  tree,  and  his  eye  fix- 
ed on  the  rushing  of  the  cataract,  in  motion- 
less agony,  and  answered  not  when  she  spoke 
to  him.  He  was  taken  home  by  force,  but 
could  not  be  brought  to  speak  for  several  days, 
and  when  he  was  not  forcibly  restrained,  he 
always  broke  away  to  the  precipice  where  he 
had  seen  the  awful  fate  of  the  lovely  princess, 
and  stood  gazing  wildly  on  the  agitated  wa- 
ters of  the  gulf. — At  length  he  spoke  ;  but 
his  language,  like  his  fancy,  partook  of  the 
colouring  of  the  dream,  which  never  left  him, 
whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake. 

He  had  always  from  infancy  been  of  a  soli- 
tary and  retired  disposition,  but  with  very 
strong  feelings  ;  and  this  awful  scene  so  over- 
powered him,  that  it  left  an  indelible  tinge  on 
his  fancy  during  life.  His  parents  soon  found 
that  restraint  made  him  pine  in  melancholy, 
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and  with  much  tenderness  allowed  him  to  give 
^vay  to  his  visionary  feelings.  Ganiede,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  afterwards  Queen  of  Strath- 
clyde,  was  very  fond  of  her  brother,  and  to 
humour  his  dreams,  she  devised  the  plan  of 
erecting  a  little  cottage  among  the  bushes,  on 
the  precipice  in  view  of  the  cataract,  where  he 
might  indulge  his  fancy,  while  he  was  shelter- 
ed from  the  weather.  * 

When  he  grew  up  to  youth,  he  came  to 
think  and  speak  with  intelligence,  and  was 
quite  rational  on  every  topic  but  one  ;  for  he 
firmly  believed  that  the  beautiful  Cora  visited 
his  cottage  on  the  precipice,  and  held  conver- 
sations with  him  ;  and  his  sister  often  over- 
heard him  talking  to  this  visionary  nymph,  as 
if  she  had  been  present.  Nay,  he  often  relat- 
ed those  wonderful    conversations,    and  the 


*  J  i:cef]  not  tell  most  of  my  readers,  that  Cora  Linn, 
one  of  ihc  iiwst  \vn.ter-falls  in  the  kingdom,  takes  its 
name  from  the  princc?s  who  so  haplessly  perii>hc{l  tiierc. 
Merlin's  cottajie  was  on  the  south  side. 
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poetical  colouring  of  the  language  in  which  he 
reported  them,  frequently  had  with  it  an  air 
of  prophecy  ;  and  this  was  more  particularly 
the  case,  when  he  had  lately  heard  any  thing 
which  attracted  his  notice.  This  ch'cum- 
stance  soon  took  air  in  a  superstitious  age,  and 
some  of  his  predictions  having  been  by  chance 
fulfilled,  his  fame  spread  abroad,  both  over 
Strathclyde  and  all  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms, before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  man- 
hood. His  solitary  disposition,  however,  still 
abode  with  him,  and  he  always  fled  when  any 
body  came  to  consult  him.  His  sister  was, 
accordingly,  had  recourse  to  in  these  cases ; 
but  it  was  frequently  several  days  before  she 
could  obtain  from  him  any  answer  to  the  nu- 
merous  questions  with  which  he  was  assailed, 
and  oftentimes  she  could  obtain  none.  His 
prophecies  were  no  trick  of  knavish  deception  : 
both  himself  and  Ganiede  firmly  believed  in 
them  ;  and  he  constantly  affirmed  that  they 
were  delivered  to  him  by  the  beauteous  Cora, 
when  slie  came  to  his  cottage.    Indeed,  there 
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is  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  mystery,  for  his 
sister  and  he  talked  over  the  matters  about 
which  he  was  consulted,  and  these  mingling 
in  his  mind  with  the  lovely  dream  of  the 
nymph  which  ever  haunted  him,  produced 
the  visions  which  were,  as  usual,  interpreted 
according  as  the  events  afterwards  fell  out. 

This  was  the  extraordinary  youth  whom 
Fergus  came  to  consult,  and  he  had  now  ar- 
rived with  his  guide  in  the  vicinity  of  Lanark, 
which  has  been  said  to  take  its  name  from  the 
number  of  orchards  that  in  those  days  abound- 
ed there.  M*Gurdie,  however,  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  his  rout  here,  as  a  guide 
ought  to  have  been,  for,  as  it  drew^  towards 
night,  he  fairly  confessed  that  he  had  lost  his 
way.  They  had  also  got  into  the  woods,  of 
which  the  country  was,  indeed,  then  full,  and 
they  could  perceive  no  track  that  might  lead 
them  to  the  town,  for  they  had  come  by  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  as  being  more  open 
than  that  on  the  south.  The  night  closed  on 
them,  and  they  were  still  astray,  when  Fergus 
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made  a  pause,  as  if  he  had  heard  something 
uncommon,  and  said  with  wonder  to  his  com- 
panion, "  Do  you  hear  that  sound  among 
the  trees  ?" 

M*Gurdie  listened  awhile,  and  replied, 
"  Atweel  do  I  no,  but  I'm  no  that  dune  gleg 
i'the  hearin',  sin'  I  teuk  a  sair  caul',  Beltan 
was  a  twa  year ;  but  what  wult  be,  think 
ye?" 

"  Are  we  near  the  sea  ?"  rejoined  Fergus. 

*'  The  sea  !  what  gars  ye  speer  that,  whun 
we  hae  gane  mony  a  lang  fit  frae't :  'Deed 
we're  no  ne'r  the  sea,  gin  it  hinna  swoopit 
awa'  the  braidside  out  o'  the  kintra." 

Fergus  insisted,  however,  that  they  were 
hard  by  the  sea  shore  ;  and  as  he  was  too 
well  acquainted,  he  said,  with  tlie  voice  of 
the  waves  to  be  mistaken,  he  resolved 
to  go  tow^ards  the  place  from  which  the 
sound  came,  to  convince  his  guide  of  his  mis- 
take, and  he  soon  found  himself  on  the  brink 
of  one  of  the  grand  cataracts  of  the  Clyde. 
The  total  want  of  curiosity  in  those  rude  times 
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had  prevented  Fergus  from  receiving  any  in- 
telligence of  this  sublime  scene,  and  his  com- 
panion was  wholly  ignorant  of  its  existence. 
It  was  not  the  fall  of  Cora,  however,  being 
farther  down  the  river  than  it,  but  it  was  little 
inferior  to  it  in  grandeur  ;  and  the  darkness, 
and  the  deep  quiet  of  the  woods,  and  hollow 
dashing  of  the  waters  down  the  rocks,  and  the 
horror  that  breathed  from  the  gloom  of  the 
gulf  into  which  they  fell,  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  youth  feelings  of  inexpressible 
sublimity.  He  had  seen  the  ocean  warring 
with  its  mountain  shores,  but  he  had  not 
known  till  now  that  rivers  mingle  in  the  fierce 
conflicts  of  the  elements,  and  crush  the  rocks 
i^  their  fury,  while  they  smooth  their  path  to 
the  valleys,  and  trample  on  the  barriers  that 
oppose  their  course.  He  listened  to  the  roar 
of  the  waters,  and  he  saw  gleaming  through 
the  darkness  the  broad  white  stream  of  the 
river,  foaming  over  the  awful  gap,  like  the 
war-horses  of  a  mighty  army  leaping  the  rocks 
before  the  sword  of  a  pursuing  foe.  He  look- 
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ed  down  into  the  chasm  below,  but  all  was 
dark,  and  he  was  left  to  fancy  the  boiling  tu- 
mult of  the  waters,  from  the  doubling  thun- 
der which  beat  the  air,  and  echoed  through 
the  silence  of  the  woods  the  terrible  strife  of 
the  elements. 

The  guide,  however,  was  more  anxious  to  find 
his  way  than  to  listen  to  this  noise  of  many  wa- 
ters, which  so  charmed  the  soul  of  young  Fergus, 
and  he  spared  not  all  his  eloquence  to  draw 
him  away  from  the  dark  verge  of  the  cataract. 
They  again  wandered  through  the  tanglings  of 
the  wood,  but  could  discover  no  path,  nor  even 
the  glimmer  of  a  cottage  light.  It  was  mid- 
night, when  they  found  themselves  by  the 
side  of  a  small  brook,  which  was  warbling  its 
sweet  music  among  the  birches,  a  circumstance 
they  thought  of  fortunate  occurrence  ;  for  the 
foresters  commonly  built  their  cottages  on  the 
side  of  a  running  stream.  The  wanderers, 
therefore,  resolved  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
brook,  till  they  should  discover  the  dwelling 
of  some  forester  who  had  settled  on  its  banks. 
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They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  found 
that,  instead  of  meeting  with  a  woodland  cot- 
tage, they  had  entered  the  mouth  of  a  tre- 
mendous glen,  from  the  jaws  of  which  the 
brook  issued,  and  they  could  hear  the  hollow 
brawling  of  the  waters  coming  from  a  distance 
through  the  dark  ravine,  as  if  from  a  cavern 
embosomed  and  hidden  among  the  woody 
rocks.  They  advanced  a  short  distance 
through  this  gap,  to  see  whether  it  might  not 
soon  terminate  ;  but  they  could  see  nothing 
but  a  dark  continuation  of  the  chasm,  and  the 
rocks  rising  awfully  on  each  side  of  them  ; 
and  the  bushes,  which  hung  from  the  oppo- 
site cliffs,  almost  mingling  their  branches  over 
their  heads,  while  the  motion  of  their  leaves, 
in  the  night-breeze,  made  the  dim  stars,  in 
the  narrow  belt  of  the  sky  which  they  saw 
high  above  the  rocks,  appear  to  dance  and  va- 
cillate in  their  airy  path.  But  with  all  its 
gloom,  there  came  a  charm  from  the  summer 
night,  which  gave  it  a  kind  of  pastoral  sweet- 
ness ;  for  the  birches  breathed  their  fragrance 
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over  the  brook  ;  and  the  water-ouzel  sung  his 
lonely  song  far  among  the  rocks  ;  while  the 
sky- larks  sent  down  their  midnight  warblings 
from  the  upper  air, — "  es  singet  die  steigen- 
de."  *  Our  travellers  saw  no  end  of  this  deep 
glen,  whose  rocks  seemed  to  rise  higher,  and 
approach  more  closely  over  the  little  stream 
as  they  advanced,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  the  open  forest,  t 

They  now  left  the  brook,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  chance  of  meeting  with  a  cottage, 
and  began  to  pursue  their  journey  eastward, 
over  a  broken  rising  ground,  the  forest  still 
continuing  to  accompany  them.     After  wan- 


•  Kotzebue. 

f  The  above  occurred  at  the  wild  glen  of  Cartlan 
Craigs,  near  Lanark,  of  which  Dovedale  in  England  is  a 
beautiful  miniature.  The  Dargle  in  Ireland  is  a  similar 
glen,  but  on  a  grander  scale. — It  may  not  be  improper 
to  state,  th.1t  in  North  Britain,  where  the  nightingale  is 
unknown,  the  sky-lark,  and  the  sedge-bird,  \_MotaciUa 
salicaria,']  and  the  water-ouzel,  (a  little  blackish  bird 
with  a  white  breast,)  sing  all  night  in  the  summer  months. 
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dering  about  for  some  time,  they  came  to  a 
small  hollow,  scooped  out  in  the  wood,  where 
they  sat  down  wearied  with  their  tedious  wan- 
dering. They  had  not  sat  long  when  they 
heard  a  voice  among  the  trees,  and  they  went 
forward  in  the  direction  it  came  from,  hoping 
that  they  would  now  find  some  habitation. 
When  they  came  nearer  the  speaker,  they 
were  astonished  to  find  that  his  words  were 
scarcely  of  earthly  mould,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  conversing  with  the  winds,  for  no  one  an- 
swered him  ;  and  still  he  went  on  to  talk  in  a 
wild  strain  of  poetic  imagery,  and,  at  inter- 
vals, would  pause  as  if  to  listen  for  a  reply. 
At  last  they  observed  a  pretty  echo  respond- 
ing to  the  speaker,  and  found  that  he  was  ac- 
tually conversing  with  this -jroiLar'^'i  XaXov  zr/.tvci  * 

— sweet  babbling  image  of  a  voice.  This  oc- 
currence was  so  singular,  that  they  were  struck 

*  Archias  Epigr Merlin's  Echo  is  still  pointed  out 

to  travellers  by  the  guides  of  Lanark.  It  is  to  the  east 
of  Gleu  Cartlan.  6 
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with  superstitious  awe  for  the  being  who  thus 
held  converse  with  the  unseen  inhabitant  of 
the  woods  ;  but  they  had  not  learned  so  much 
of  Merlin's  history  as  to  conjecture  that  this 
might  be  the  prophetic  youth,  as  indeed  it 
was. 

Merlin  had  lately,  in  his  wanderings,  dis- 
covered this  fine  echo,  and  he  instantly  fan* 
cied  that  it  was  the  voice  of  his  Cora,  who  had 
left  her  airy  dwelling  among  the  rainbows  of 
the  waterfall,  to  accompany  his  steps  through 
the  wood.  From  the  time  of  this  discovery,  he 
paid  daily  and  nightly  visits  to  this  solitary 
spot,  where  he  would  abide  for  hours  in  wild 
converse  with  the  echo.  His  parents  and  his 
sister  were  much  distressed  at  this  new  turn 
of  his  singular  fancyings  ;  for  he  had  to  cross 
the  Clyde  in  a  small  boat,  and  the  river  was 
frequently  swollen  and  impetuous  ;  but  they 
could  not  wean  him  from  the  spot  either  by 
threats  or  caresses. 

Our  wanderers,   after  they  had  listened 
awhile  to  this  wonderful  dialogue,  thought  fit 
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to  accost  the  visionary.  He  gazed  at  them  in 
silence  ;  but  when  they  inquired  for  a  place 
where  they  might  take  shelter  for  the  night, 
he  broke  away  through  the  woods,  and  left 
them  to  wonder  at  his  wild  movements. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  day  began  to 
break,  for  the  sun  at  this  season  rises  very 
early,  and  they  met  a  forester  going  to  his 
morning  toil,  who  directed  them  to  the  dwel- 
ling of  Merlin's  father,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  When  they  arrived  there,  they 
found  that  the  person  whom  they  had  already 
met  in  the  woods  was  the  prophet  himself, 
who  had  not  yet  returned.  Fergus  was  re- 
quested to  impart  what  he  wanted  to  be  re- 
solved to  Ganiede,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
plain  modest  girl,  with  a  cast  of  melancholy 
in  her  countenance,  which  seemed  indeed  to 
be  a  family  peculiarity.  As  a  favour  also  to 
the  noble  stranger,  and  as  she  was  particular- 
ly pleased  with  the  frankness  of  young  Fer- 
,gus,  she  undertook  to  show  them  the  place 
where  the  beautiful  Cora  had   so  haplessly 
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perished,  a  thing  she  would  not  have  done 
had  her  brother  been  at  his  cottage  ;  for  he 
could  not  endure  any  intruders  in  his  sacred 
seclusion.  To  see  the  cataract  itself,  I  believe 
nobody  in  these  early  times  would  have  gone 
far  except  a  poet,  though  I  cannot  well  credit 
the  French  traveller  Hennepin,  who  says  the 
American  Indians  pass  close  to  the  great  falls 
of  Niagara  without  taking  any  notice  of  them  ; 
for  these  mighty  wonders  of  nature  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  rudest  savage  that  ever  roam- 
ed in  a  forest  when  he  chances  to  see  them, 
though  his  curiosity  may  never  prompt  him  to 
make  a  visit  on  purpose. 

Fergus  had  a  strong  poetical  cast  of  thought, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  youths  of  superior 
mind,  and  he  was  no  less  struck  with  the  sight 
of  the  cataract  of  Cora  than  he  had  been  with 
the  obscure  view  of  the  other  fall  which  he 
had  come  upon  in  the  night.  The  sun  shone 
bright  on  the  dark  woods  that  mantled  the 
cliffs  above  the  fall  and  overhung  the  river, 
which  rolled  rapidly  along  a  narrow  channel, 
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till  at  a  giant  leap  it  sprung  from  tlie  brink  oF 
the  awful  precipice  in  one  broad  rushing  sheet 
of  foam.— 

Look  back  !— 

Lo  !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity 

As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 

Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract^ 

Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge 

From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn 

A  rainbow  sits  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 

Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 

Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 

By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 

Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn  J 

Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 

Love-watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien, 

Fergus  could  not  look  down  the  precipice  over 
which  the  fair  princess  had  been  thrown  into 
the  tumult  of  the  waters,  without  shuddering 
with  horror ;  for  his  fancy  pictured  to  him 
the  furious  steed  in  the  very  act  of  leaping 
from  the  brink,  and  tearing  the  helpless  young 
creature  from  the  twig  she  had  grasped  in  de- 
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gpair,  while  her  heart  throbbed  with  convul- 
sive shivering  at  the  terrible  fate  into  which 
she  was  instantly  hurled.  He  followed  the 
awful  picture  into  the  foaming  column  of  the 
cataract,  and  the  distracted  boiling  of  the  wa- 
ters in  the  gulf, — 

Deep  under  the  cliffs  of  the  stormy  rocks. — 

But  the  very  dream  made  his  brain  reel  in 
dizziness,  and  he  shrunk  in  horror  from  this 
dreadful  image  of  his  fancy,  as  if  he  had  seen 
the  lady  shivering  with  the  throes  of  death, 
when  she  disappeared  amidst  the  rushing  of 
the  waters. 

The  cottage  was  ornamented  with  more 
taste  than  was  common  in  those  early  times, 
in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  some  Roman  hermit- 
age which  they  might  have  seen  on  the  Clyde. 
It  was  completely  embosomed  in  a  little  clump 

*  Lycophron,  Cassandr.  1S21. 
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of  birches,  among  whose  boughs  honeysuckles 
climbed  and  flaunted  :  at  the  door,  which 
opened  on  the  cataract,  were  two  fine  me- 
zereons,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
woods,  and  planted  there  along  with  rose- 
bushes, and  the  sweet  scented  hyacinth,  and  the 
purple  geranium,  and  other  natives  of  the  La- 
nark woods  ;  for  Ganiede,  whose  taste  direct- 
ed all,  knew  nothing  of  the  jessamine,  and 
lilacs,  and  carnations,  which  now  ornament 
our  arbours  and  gardens.  Behind  the  cottage 
grew  a  thick  holly,  whose  dark  green  con- 
trasted well  with  the  livelier  hues  of  the 
birches  and  hazles  among  which  it  was  placed. 
Merlin  told  his  sister  that,  while  he  was  sit- 
ting in  the  cottage,  the  princess  often  appear- 
ed to  him  hovering  in  the  spray  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  sometimes  seated  on  the  arch  of 
the  rainbow,  which  during  sunshine  spans  the 
rocks  over  the  gulf,  and  at  such  times  she 
would  paint  in  the  brightest  hues  the  scenes 
of  futurity  on  the  bosom  of  the  air.  This 
was  a  dream,  but  it  was  a  beautiful  one,  and 
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probably  furnished  Boiardo  and  Arlosto  with 
their  elegant  poetic  creations  of  Merlin's 
fountains  and  painted  halls,  and  Spenser  with 
the  magic  Mirror  in  the  Faeiy  Queene  ;  and 
had  we  thought  of  turning  our  plain  tale  into 
a  romance,  the  little  cottage  could  easily  have 
been  changed  into  a  palace  of  silver,  and  the 
waterfall  into  an  amber  fountain  ;  but  we 
dislike  interweaving  such  extravagant  fancies 
with  a  true  history. 

Fergus  had  to  I'emain  two  days  before  any 
reply  could  be  obtained  from  the  prophetic 
youth,  during  which  time  he  always  haunted 
the  cataract,  when  he  knew  that  Merlin  had 
crossed  the  river  to  converse  with  the  echo. 
M*Gurdie  failed  not  to  be  in  waiting,  and  he 
had  so  well  timed  his  account  of  the  several 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  particularly  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  which  is,  without  question, 
the  most  striking  part  of  our  holy  religion, 
that  Fergus  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
subject,  and,  at  lengthy  was  as  fond  to  listen 

as  the  missionary  was  to  instruct.     He  did 
E  2 
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not,  however,  express  any  wish  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  M*Gurdie  thought  that  what 
he  had  learned  would  not  fail,  by  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  work  upon  his  mind,  and 
finally  bring  him  into  the  fold  ;  and  this  was 
all,  indeed,  that  Saint  Patrick  had  expected. 
M*Gurdie,  therefore,  deemed  his  work  com- 
pleted with  the  desired  success,  and  proposed 
to  leave  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  to  go 
home  to  his  friends,  as  he  had  pretended  was 
the  intention  of  his  journey,  resolving,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
joining  Saint  Patrick. 

At  length  Ganiede  took  Fergus  aside,  and 
delivered  to  him  the  response,  which  Merlin's 
heavenly  nymph  had  returned  to  his  ques- 
tions, which  purported, 

That  Erin's  green  isle 

Shall  sorrow  and  smile 
Ere  the  summer  flowers  be  shed  ; 

For  her  sons  shall  vie, 

And  her  sons  shall  die, 

And  many  a  warrior  low  shall  lie, 
Ere  the  queen  of  Erin  be  wed. 
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It  is  well  known  that  prophecies  are  uniform- 
ly a  doubtful  class  of  productions,  and  so  it 
seems  is  this,  not  by  interested  design,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  recollected,  but  from  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  dreams  which  haunted  the 
young  prophet's  fancy.  **  I  beheld,'^  said  he, 
"  and,  lo,  the  moon  shone  bright  on  the  Lirm, 
and  the  lovely  Cora  came  down  through  the 
air  apparelled  in  light,  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
white  scroll  made  of  the  silver  clouds  which 
were  floating  among  the  stars.  And  I  look- 
ed, and  behold  she  stood  on  the  crystal  spray 
of  the  flood,  and  she  opened  the  scroll  and 
spread  it  abroad  on  the  waters,  and  on  the 
woods  beside  the  waters.  And  when  the 
scroll  was  opened,  I  saw  in  the  midst  thereof 
an  isle  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  green,  and  beset 
about  with  great  rocks  as  with  a  girdle.  And 
on  the  isle  two  great  companies  were  assem- 
bled, like  two  great  armies :  and  the  armies 
fought,  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  were  slain 
with  great  slaughter,  and  another  chief  was 
slain  also. — And  again  Hooked,  and,  lo,  a  mar- 
Ik 
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riage-feast  was  set  out  in  rich  array,  and  the 
bride  was  fair  to  look  upon,  surpassing  the 
daughters  of  women  in  beauty.  And  at  the 
feast,  I  saw  those  who  had  fought  and  con- 
quered, who  rejoiced  exceedingly,  that  the 
king  of  the  land  was  made  glad  with  his  es- 
pousals. Now,  when  I  saw  those  things,  my 
heart  yearned  within  me  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  vision,  and  I  spake  and  said, 
**  Cora  !"  and  she  answered,  "  What  wouldest 
thou  ?"  And  T  said,  tell  me  what  green  isle 
is  that  which  I  see  encompassed  about  with 
rocks  as  with  a  girdle  ;  and  she  said  **  Erin." 
And  again  I  turned  me  to  speak,  but  Cora 
put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  rose  on  the 
moonbeam  which  played  on  the  waters,  and 
she  was  gone,  and  the  scroll  also  was  gone, 
and  I  sat  me  down  to  muse  on  the  vision  I 
had  seen  on  the  cliffs  above  the  river." 

Such  was  the  clear  intelligence  of  futurity 
which  Fergus  received  to  carry  to  his  father^ 
and  as  no  occurrence  worthy  of  notice  took 
place  on  his  voyage  back,  except  that  the  doc- 
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trines  of  Christianity  often  employed  his 
thoughts,  together  with  his  admiration  of  the 
mountain  scenery  of  the  coast  ;  we  shall  leave 
the  reader  to  interpret  the  prophecy  at  his 
leisure. 


A  Scottish  antiquarian  friend,  on  overlook- 
ing the  last  two  chapters,  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  Fergus  did  not  hear  of  several  cu- 
riosities in  old  Scotland,  recorded  by  Hector 
Boetius,  and  he  handed  me  the  following 
notes  of  these  wonders,  most  of  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  were  out  of  the  route  of  Fergus  ;  but 
may  amuse  those  who  have  not  the  book  at 
hand. 

Imj^rimis. — In  Carrick  ar  mony  Strang 
castellis,  rycht  strengthy,  baith  by  nature  and 
craft  of  men.  In  this  regioun  ar  mony  fair 
ky  and  oxin,  of  quhilk  the  fiesche  is  rycht  de- 
licious and  tender.  The  talloun  of  their 
wambes  is  sa  sappy,  that  it  fresis  never,  bot 
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flowis  ay  be  nature  of  the  self,  in  manner  of 
oil. 

^do.  In  Kyle  is  ane  stane  nocht  xii  mylis 
frae  the  toun  of  Ayr,  xxx  feet  of  hycht  and 
thre  ellis  breid,  callit  the  deif  stane.  For 
quhen  ane  man  is  at  the  fut  of  it,  he  may 
nothir  heir  quhat  is  said  nor  done  on  the  to- 
thir  syde.  Howbeit  ane  cannon  vver  schot  at 
it.  Nochtheless  ay  the  more  he  standis  a 
driech  fra  it,  he  heris  ay  the  better. 

^tio.  Within  Loch  Lomond  ar  xxx  ilis 
weil  biggit  with  kirkis,  temples,  and  houses. 
And  in  this  loch  ar  thre  notable  thingis,  fisch 
swomand  but  ony  fyn  ;  ane  rycht  dangerous 
and  storme  wal  but  ony  wynd  ;  and  ane  ile 
that  fletis  heir  and  there,  as  the  wynd  servis. 

4/0.  Na  rattonis  ar  sene  in  this  cuntre, 
(Buchan.)  And  als  sone  as  thay  are  brought 
there  they  de.  [Confirmed  by  Shaw  in  his 
History  of  Moray.  Page  16(),  edit.  Edin, 
1775.] 

5to,  In  Buchquhane  grows  aytes  but  ony 
tylth  or  seid,     Quhen  the  peple  passis  with 
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set  puq)OS  to  sheir  their  aytis,  they  fyiid  nocht 
but  tiime  hullis.  Yet  quhen  they  pas  but  ony 
premeditatioun,  thay  fynd  their  aytis  ful  and 
weil  ripit.  Thir  thingis  cumys  nocht  be  na- 
ture, but  ar  the  illusioun  of  devillis  to  the  dis- 
sait  of  blind  and  supersticious  peple. 

6to.  In  the  wod  of  Caledon  was  sum  tyme 
white  bullis,  with  crisp  and  curland  mane, 
like  fiers  lionis,  and  war  mair  wyld  nor  ony 
othir  beistis,  and  had  sic  hatrent  of  men,  that 
they  came  nevir  in  ony  woddis  nor  lesuris 
whar  thay  fand  ony  feit  or  haynd  thereof. 

7ino,  The  wolfis  ar  rycht  noysum  to  the 
tame  bestiall  in  all  partis  of  Scotland,  except 
ane  pairt  thereof,  namit  Glenmores.  In 
quhilk  the  tame  bestiall  gets  little  dammage, 
especialle  of  toddis.  For  ilk  house  nurisis 
ane  young  tod  certane  days,  and  mengis  the 
flesche  thereof  (efter  that  it  be  slane)  with  sic 
meit  as  thay  give  to  their  fowlis,  or  other  smal 
beisties.  And  sae  mony  as  etis  of  this  meit 
ar  preservit  twa  monethis  aftir  fra  ony  dam- 
mage of  toddis.     For  toddis  wyll  eit  na  flesche 
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that  gustis  of  their  awin  kynd.  And  be  thair 
bot  ane  beist  or  fovvll,  that  has  nocht  gusted 
of  this  meit,  the  tod  vvyll  cheis  it  out  amang 
ane  thousand. 

8vo.  The  landvvart  pepill  settis  oftymes 
cawdronis  playand  with  hait  water  at  the  cheek 
of  a  lyn,  and  when  the  salmonds  faillis  thair 
loup,  thay  fall  callour  in  the  said  caldronnis, 
and  ar  then  most  delicious  to  the  mouth. 
[This  is  a  refinement  of  epicurian  cruelty,, 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  among  a  rude 
people  :  our  author  says  in  another  place, 
"  the  Scottis  rejosit  in  na  thyng  sa  mekyll  as 
in  murder  of  men  and  beistis.'*  Now  this 
was  the  most  barbarous  murder — is,  I  should 
have  said,  as  it  is  still  practised  on  the  Beauly 
and  other  streams.  See  Sinclair's  Statist.  Ace. 
of  Beauly.] 

9nio,  The  scheip  that  gangis  on  Dundore 
ar  yallo  ;  their  teith  ar  hewit  like  gold,  their 
flesche  red  as  it  war  littit  with  saffron,  their 
woU  is  on  the  same  manner. 

lOmo,  In  the  horse  mussillis  are  generit 
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perlis.  Thir  mussillis  airlie  in  the  morning 
(when  the  lift  is  cleir  and  temperate)  openis 
thair  mouthis  a  little  above  the  watter,  and 
maist  gredelie  svvellis  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
eftir  the  measure  of  the  dew  they  swellie  thay 
consave  and  bredis  the  perle.  [A  more  ra- 
tional account  of  the  generation  of  Scottish 
pearls  may  be  seen  in  M.  Faujas  St  Fond, 
Voyage  en  Ecosse.] 

ll??zo.  Claik  geise  are  bred  mony  sundry 
ways,  hot  ar  bred  ay  allanerly  be  nature  of 
seis.  For  all  treis  that  are  cassin  in  the  seis, 
be  proces  of  tyme,  apperis  first  worm  etin,  and 
in  the  small  boris  and  hoUis  thairof  growis 
small  wormis.  First  thay  shaw  thair  heid 
and  feit,  and  last  of  all  they  schaw  thair  plumis 
and  wyngis.  Finally,  when  thay  ar  comyn  to 
the  just  mesure  and  quanity  of  geese,  thay  fiie 
in  the  air  as  othir  fowlis  dois,  as  was  notably 
proven  in  the  year  of  God,  Sec,  &c. 

1^2mo.  He  that  wes  trublit  with  the  fallino: 
evil,  or  fallen  daft  or  wod,  or  havand  sic  in- 
firmitie  ^c/.;  yrr^.oio,  that  his  infeckit  blude  suld 
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spreid  nae  forthir ;  and  gif  ane  woman  consa- 
vit  bairn  under  sic  infirmite,  baith  scho  and 
her  bairn  war  buryit  quick. — All  dronkards, 
glutonis,  and  consumeris  of  vittalis,  mair  than 
was  necessar  to  the  sustenatioun  of  men,  war 
tane  and  first  commandit  to  swelly  thair  fouth 
of  what  drink  thay  pleased,  and  incontinent 
thaireftir  was  drownit  in  ane  fresche  rever. 
[Would  not  a  similar  punishment  have  well 
befitted  the  boilers  of  live  salmons,  mentioned 
in  No.  8  ?J 

"  Cosmograpke  and  Description  qf  AU 
hion^*  in  Bellenden's  Boetius.  "  Jm* 
jrentet  in  (t^DiniJurg]^  lit  Cl^omajJ  ISabiir^one 
J3h)iXlins  fomtng  tbe  ^xitxt  rapntr,**  The 
colophon  gives  no  date  :  it  is  supposed 
A.  D.  161-1,  and  to  be  among  the  first 
books  printed  in  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

.  .  ■     Passamo  en  Irlaiida 

La  qual  fra  noi  e  degna  de  Fama, 

Dittamondi,  di  F.  D.  Uberti. 

And  sure  it  is  a  raost  beautiful  and  sweet  country  as 
Any  is  under  iieaven,  being  stored  with  many  goodly 
rivers,  replenished  with  all  sorts  of  fish  most  abundantly, 
sprinkled  with  many  very  sweet  islands,  and  goodly 
lakes,  like  little  seas,  that  will  carry  even  ships  upon 
their  waters,  adorned  with  goodly  woods,  &c.— Spen- 
ser's View  of  Ireland,  p.  29. 

The  doubts  which  the  fair  Ethne  had  ti- 
midly  conceived  of  the  propriety  of  human  sa- 
crifices, and  consequently  of  the  religion  of 
which  they  made  a  part,  were  nearly  removed 
by  the  providential  interruption  of  her  dread- 
ed nuptials  with  O'Neil.  She  had  not,  as 
has  been  already  told,  made  any  disclosure  to 
her  father  of  her  reluctance  to  this  marriage, 
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because  she  could  not,  even  at  the  expence  of 
her  own  peace,  give  the  old  man  a  moment's 
pain  ;  but  she  had  anxiously  supplicated  the 
goddess  Onvana  to  interpose  her  celestial  aid 
for  her  deliverance,  and  she  had  gone  so  fdv 
as  to  resolve,  that  should  this  dreaded  mar- 
riage be  miraculously  interrupted,  she  would 
henceforth  consider  her  doubts  as  groundless 
and  vain.    The  accidental  appearance  of  poor 
Jenny  Grougar  was  just  such  an  interposition 
as  she  had  supplicated,  and  her  relation  to  the 
victim  lately  sacrificed  to  the  Goddess,  Ethne 
also  considered   as  a  proof  of  the  miracle. 
Still,  however,  in  spite  of  her  resolution,  she 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  shedding  of 
human  blood;  and  the  more  she  strove  to 
banish  all  her  former  misgivings  from  her 
mind,  the  more  pertinaciously  her  thoughts 
wandered  to  the  religion  of  the  cross.     It 
may  not  be  either  impious  or  uncharitable  to 
suppose,  that  there  was  a  particular  circum- 
stance which  was  the  leading  cause  of  such 
wanderings  of  thought,  though  she  herself  wa& 
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either  not  aware,  or  did  not  wish  to  be  aware, 
of  its  existence.  This  was  her  love  for  the 
prince,  which  had,  without  her  perceiving  it, 
swayed  her  thoughts  in  thinking  favourably 
of  the  religion  he  professed. 

A  similar  struggle  of  principles  had  for  the 
same  reason  affected  the  mind  of  the  prince, 
and  other  circumstances  concurred  with  an 
event  wliich  befell  him,  to  put  his  Christiani- 
ty in  imminent  peril  of  being  renounced. 
You  may  have  remarked,  that  Malthuine  is 
not  mentioned  among  the  captives  who  were 
so  heedlessly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  at  the  pass  of  Darrogh.  The  truth 
is,  that  he  was  not  in  the  expedition,  as  he 
had  not  returned  to  the  palace  since  he  de- 
parted to  the  north,  and  had  been  given  over 
by  the  king  as  having  joined  O'Neil  in  his 
rebellion,  or  fallen  upon  some  other  scheme 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  throne.  The  young 
princess,  however,  had  no  such  injurious 
thoughts  of  her  brother,  and  was  inconsolable 
for  his  loss  ;  while  he  was  making  all  haste 
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back  from  his  romantic  journey  to  defend  her 
from  the  hellish  machinations  of  the  blood- 
thirty  priests  of  the  grove. 

This  laudable  design,  however,  he  was  not 
permitted  by  Providence  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion ;  for  when  he  had  gone  from  the  pea- 
sant's cabin  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter 
after  being  shocked  with  the  midnight  rites  of 
Ethne  and  Callye  Mulloy  over  poor  Jenny 
Grougar,  his  horse  took  fright  at  a  herd  of 
deer  which  scampered  across  the  path  before 
him,  and  threw  the  prince  on  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree.  When  he  recovered  from  the 
sudden  shock  of  the  fall,  he  found  himself  so 
much  bruised  that  he  could  not  walk,  much 
less  run  after  his  steed,  the  sound  of  whose 
gallop  he  still  heard  at  a  distance. 

Malthuine  was  thrown  into  a  very  distress- 
ing embarrassment,  for  he  might  be  long 
enough  in  this  solitary  spot  without  an  indi- 
vidual passing  that  way  from  whom  he  might 
crave  assistance  ;  and  he  found  that  one  of 
his  ankles  was,  if  not  broken,  so  terribly  bruis- 
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ed,  that  it  was  vain  for  him  to  think  of  being 
able  to  move  for  many  days  witliout  assistance. 
He  had  now  time  to  reflect  on  his  mad  jour- 
ney, and  he  blamed  himself  severely  for  ever 
having  undertaken  it.     His  only  wish  now 
was  to  get  some  trusty  messenger  k)  inform 
Ethne  of  his    situation,   who,   he  was   sure, 
would  find  some  means  to  relieve  him.     Be- 
sides, could  he  but  see  her,  he  hoped  he  might 
be  able  by  her  means  to  avert  the  terrible 
danger  which  threatened  his  sister  when  he 
could  not  go  to  protect  her  himself;  he  was 
little  aware  that  Ethne  was  perhaps  the  only 
person  in  the  grove  who  was  not  privy  to  the 
design  of  carrying  off  Aoine  to  sacrifice  her  at 
the  bloody  altar.     The  wish  of  infonning  the 
young  Druidess  of  his  situation  was  very  na- 
tural ;  but  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  He 
did  not  know  whether  there  were  an  habita- 
tion nearer  him  than  the  peasant's  cabin  he 
had  left,  and  it  was  several  miles  off.    He  con- 
jectured that  he  could  not  be  far  from  Dun- 
luce  from  what  he  recollected  of  the  country  , 
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but  he  was  much  too  far  to  be  able  to  crawl 
thither,  and  he  knew  not  whether  the  hag 
sisters  of  the  nunnery  might  admit  him  within 
the  sacred  territory  even  could  he  do  so.  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  examination  of  this 
doubtful  topic,  when  he  was  stunned  with  the 
apparition  of  Calye  Mulloy  herself,  as  if  she 
had  risen  out  of  the  earth  by  enchantment  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  his  perplexity.  The 
Vaid  was  returning  to  Dunluce  from  the  ca- 
bin where  the  prince  had  seen  her  perform- 
ing the  midnight  rites,  and  she  came  plump 
upon  him  before  she  was  aware,  for  he  was 
lying  behind  the  fallen  tree  on  which  the 
horse  had  so  unfortunately  thrown  him.  She 
was  not  accustomed  to  speak  much,  except  on 
particular  occasions,  and  she  never  had  the 
first  word  with  a  stranger,  unless  she  thought 
herself  in  danger  from  magic,  as  in  the  memor- 
able approach  which  Saint  Patrick  had  made 
to  her  sanctuary  when  Ethne  was  landed  at 
Dunluce.  She  accordingly  did  not  accost  the 
prince,  but  stood  gazing  at  him  to  try  if  she 
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could  discover  who  he  might  be.  Malthuine 
was  not  so  sparing  of  speech,  and  addressed 
her  with, 

*^  Pray,  good  Mother,  would  you  be  sa 
kind  as  request  the  people  of  the  nearest  cabin 
to  remove  me  to  some  place  of  shelter  ?  I  have 
had  a  fall  from  my  horse,  and  am  so  much 
bruised  that  I  cannot  walk." 

The  Vaid  listened  attentively  to  his  speech, 
and  she  continued  to  make  the  severest  scru- 
tiny of  his  person  with  her  eyes,  to  whose  pe- 
netration she  was  much  accustomed  to  trust. 
"VYhen  she  had  compared  all  the  evidence  she 
could  thus  collect  of  his  courtly  accent  and 
his  noble  mien,  with  the  recollections  she  had 
of  his  person  when  his  skiff  put  in  at  Dun- 
luce,  she  concluded  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  prince,  notwithstanding  the  disguise 
he  had  assumed.  Nothing  on  earth  could 
have  given  her  greater  joy  than  this  ren- 
contre ;  but  she  was  prudent  enough  to  con- 
ceal it,  and  answering  him  with, 

"  You  shall   be   assisted  presently,"  she 
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darted  away  with  wild  rapidity,  and  was  out 
of  his  sight  in  an  instant. 

This  event  did  not  tend  much  to  reh'eve 
the  mind  of  the  prince,  for  he  now  began  to 
reflect  that  he  was  in  O'Neil's  territory,  and 
if  he  should  ever  again  come  under  that  re- 
bel's power,  he  was  certain  of  being  imme- 
diately slaughtered  to  prevent  his  making  a 
similar  escape  to  that  he  had  made  from  Clogh- 
arnbrec.  Now  he  did  not  know  but  Calye 
Mulloy  might  have  discovered  who  he  was  ; 
for  he  recollected  her  prying  looks,  and  she 
might  be  gone  like  an  old  vulture  to  summon 
her  eyrie  to  the  carnage.  He  hesitated  even 
when  he  thought  of  this,  whether  or  not  he 
should  attempt  to  crawl  away  to  some  other 
hiding  place  ;  but  the  thought  that  he  might 
not  again  be  found  by  another  human  being, 
and  might  either  die  of  hunger  or  be  devour- 
ed by  wolves  or  wild  boars,  dissuaded  him 
from  this  attempt,  and  he  lay  in  painful  sus- 
pense awaiting  the  event.  The  only  hope  he 
had,  if  he  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  was 
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that  Ethne  might  possibly  come  to  learn  his 
danger,  and  devise  some  scheme  for  his  rescue ; 
but  he  rejected  this  hope  as  soon  as  formed, 
because  that  lovely  woman  might  again  en- 
danger her  life,  a  thing  which  he  could  not 
endure  even  to  conceive. 

His  apprehensions  were  not  removed,  when, 
after  a  space  of  time  which  to  him  appeared 
very  long,  Calye  Mulloy  again  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  a  grizzly  band  of  the  Dunluce 
sisterhood.  They  soon  made  a  litter  from 
the  branches  of  the  fallen  tree,  and,  placing 
him  thereon,  without  speaking  a  word,  they 
bore  him  away  to  their  rocky  isle,  Calye  Mul- 
loy walking  beside  them,  and  directing  their 
movements  by  dumb  signs,  for  she  seldom 
honoured  them  with  verbal  commands,  except 
when  she  could  not  otherwise  make  herself 
understood. 

On  their  reaching  the  shore,  however,  a 
disagreeable  circumstance  had  occurred,  for 
the  Vaid  had  been  hurried,  by  her  impatience 
to  secure  the  prince,  to  overlook  every  thing 
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but  dispatch.  Now,  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  Dimluce  rock  was  only  an  island  at  high 
water,  and  then  it  could  not  be  approached 
but  in  very  calm  weather,  the  waves  beat  so 
violently  over  the  ledge  of  rocks  which  joined 
it  to  the  land  as  to  render  it  impassable,  and 
there  was  not,  as  now,  a  bridge  to  cross  by  ; 
for  the  workers  in  wood  in  those  days  were 
not  skilled  in  bridge-making,  and  they  had 
still  less  notion  of  a  bridge  of  ropes,  such  as 
that  at  Carrick-a-Rede,  on  which  modern 
tourists  are  accustomed  to  try  the  soundness 
of  their  heads.  While  they  were  bringing  the 
prince  then,  the  tide  had  risen  over  this  ledge 
of  rocks,  and  as  it  blew  fresh  from  the  sea, 
the  waves  were  breaking  on  it  with  tremen- 
dous fury.  The  Vaid  fretted,  and  her  hags 
pursed  up  their  wrinkles  with  marked  cha- 
grin ;  the  prince  was  almost  indifferent,  for 
though  he  suffered  great  pain,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  rest  himself  under  the  shelter  of 
their  rude  huts,  yet  he  was  still  ignorant  whe- 
ther he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  iriend  or  an 
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enemy  ;  and  his  wonder  was  increased  when 
he  recollected  that  Ethne  said  no  Catholic 
could  be  admitted  within  the  sacred  territory. 
Now,  lie  had  never  been  questioned  whether 
he  were  a  Catholic  or  a  Druid,  and,  indeed,  no 
question  of  any  sort  had  been  put  to  him  ;  for 
the  Vaid  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  she  had 
the  gift  of  omniscience,  and,  consequently, 
did  not  require  information  on  any  subject. 
It  may  be  well  conjectured  that  this  extraor- 
dinary pretension  required  the  most  wary  ma- 
nagement to  give  it  plausibility,  and  silence 
was  one  of  the  chief  means  she  had  recourse 
to  for  this  purpose. 

The  tide  at  length  ebbed  and  left  the  rocks 
dry,  and  the  prince  was  forthwith  carried 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  sacred  isle.  But 
when  Calye  Mulloy  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
to  the  Tigh-na-Ghaoil,  where  he  knew  his  be- 
loved Ethne  had  formerly  abode,  he  instantly 
forgot  the  pain  of  his  bruises,  and  the  no  less 
distressing  apprehension  of  being  given  up  to 
O'Neil,  in  the  pleasure  of  being  under  the 
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roof  which  had  once  been  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  that  lovely  woman.  He  became, 
indeed,  almost  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  withered  crew  around  him,  who  were  busy 
in  preparing  nostrums  and  repeating  charms 
for  the  cure  of  his  injured  limbs,  so  that,  how- 
ever they  might  dispose  of  him  afterwards, 
they  evidently  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  him  cured.  They  urged  him  also  to 
drink  a  cup  of  mead,  because  he  looked  weak 
and  faintish  ;  but  this  circumstance  recalled 
him  from  his  love  dream  ;  for  both  lovers  and 
heroes,  though  they  fear  no  danger  which 
comes  upon  them  unmasked,  have  an  innate 
and  cowardly  dread  of  poison,  and  the  sleep- 
less instinct  of  self-preservation  made  him  be- 
lieve that  this  mead  was  certainly  drugged  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  him.  This  instinct, 
indeed,  or  reason,  as  the  man  of  Ethics  has  it, 
exercises  an  all  powerful  sway  over  the  pas- 
sions, and  often  calms  them  in  the  highest 
noon  of  madness.  It  now  effectually  dissi- 
pated the  bright  visions  that  had  begun  to 
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dawn  on  his  weary  soul,  and  filled  him  with 
the  most  gloomy  and  depressing  forebodings 
of  unseen  danger,  and  he  refused  with  horror 
to  accept  of  the  proffered  cup. 

Calye  Mulloy,  whose  keen  eye  by  long  ex- 
perience could  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart 
from  the  slightest  variation  of  the  counte- 
nance, soon  perceived  that  he  was  suspicious 
of  the  liquor,  and,  without  uttering  a  word, 
she  took  the  cup  and  quaffed  oIF  the  whole 
contents  herself,  for  the  behoof  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  within  her,  which  she  took  all 
due  and  laudable  means  to  cherish  with  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  having  the  experience 
that  such  was  delightful  thereunto.  The 
prince's  apprehensions  being  thus  removed  by 
the  deposition  of  the  suspected  liquor  in  the 
inward  parts  of  Calye  Mulloy,  he  made  no 
ceremony  of  dispatching  the  contents  of  a  se- 
cond cup  to  warm  the  shivering  spirit  of  love, 
which  betimes,  as  in  the  present  case,  stands 
in  peril  of  perishing  without  the  timeous  ar- 
rival of  material  aid.     Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be 
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wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  lieart  in  which 
it  is  thought  to  make  its  chief  residence  is  of 
mortal  clay,  and  may  be  corrupted  and  fail, 
leaving  its  fair  inhabitant  homeless  and  un- 
sheltered, to  wander  whithersoever  he  will. 

But  what  did  Calye  Mulloy  mean  to  do 
with  the  prince  ?  Did  she  mean  to  give  him 
up  to  his  enemies  ?  or  did  she  mean  to  set 
him  free  when  his  cure  was  completed  ?  or 
rather,  did  she  not  anticipate  the  reception 
of  the — :r/\aa  xai  dcrs^s/V/'  c:^c/vcc  * — splendid  and 
countless  ransoms  which  would  be  sent  from 
Tara  for  his  liberation  ?  These  questions  are 
not  at  present  resolvable  ;  for  the  Vaid  had 
not  herself  come  to  a  decided  resolution  on  so 
important  a  point;  and  her  thoughts,  to  all 
app  earance, ,  leaned  in  a  direction  different 
from  any  of  those  suppositions.  She  had,  for 
several  reasons,  taken  a  dislike  to  O'Neil,  so 
that  it  was  not  probable  she  would  humour 
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him  SO  far  as  to  put  the  prince  into  his  hands, 
and  when  this  thought,  among  others,  thrust 
itself  into  her  mind,  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  or 
the  fumes  of  mead,  fell  into  great  commotion, 
and  made  such  a  hubbub  of  doubt  and  dis- 
cord, that  she  was  glad  to  dismiss  it,  and  call 
in  others  of  a  more  quiet  deportment.  To 
set  him  free  without  deriving  important  ad- 
vantage therefrom,  was  not  among  her  dreams 
of  the  time  to  come  ;  but  after  weighing  all 
the  reasons  which  she  could  collect  as  to  ran- 
soms, she  could  not,  with  all  her  penetration, 
descry  that  a  balance  of  advantage  would 
thence  accrue  to  her  own  person,  proportion- 
ate in  value  to  the  goods  ransomed ;  namely, 
the  person  of  the  crown  prince  of  Ireland,  the 
value  of  which  could  not  be  estimated  in  black 
cattle  or  other  such  property. 

At  length  a  notion  came  into  her  mind, 
which  seemed  to  outweigh  all  the  others  for- 
merly suggested,  and  which  took  its  rise  from 
a  discovery  she  had  the  penetration  to  make 
while  Ethne  had  been  formerly  her  guest.  In 
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short,  Calye  Mulloy  had  found  out  that  Ethne 
loved  the  prince,  and  what  was  singular,  the 
Vaid  looked  upon  her  love  with  approval,  in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  her  dislike  toO'Neil. 
Nay,  it  is  nearly  an  ascertained  point,  that  the 
Vaid  was  not  altogether  sakeless  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  marriage  ceremonies,  though 
she  herself  was  at  that  moment  superintend- 
ing the  evening  banquet  of  the  Missletoe  in 
her  own  sacred  isle.  But  a  little  wild  looking 
man — or,  perhaps,  Leprighaun,  or  rather  one 
of  the  Dunluce  hags  en  masque,  had  been 
seen  skulking  about  the  edge  of  the  forest 
near  the  cabin  where  Jenny  Grougar  was  con- 
fined, while  the  peasants  were  absent  at  the 
festival.  Whether  this  Leprighaun  loosed  the 
woman,  and  led  her  to  the  scene  of  the  mar- 
riage out  of  a  wicked  frolic,  was  never  tho- 
roughly made  out,  though  such  suspicions 
were  at  that  time  rumoured. 

Now,  if  Calye  Mulloy  was  really  guilty  of 
preventing  the  marriage  of  Ethne,  it  was  like- 
ly she  might  have  some  other  scheme  a  brew- 
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ing  besides  the  disappointing  of  O'Neil,  as 
pranks  of  this  description  are,  like  the  dish  of 
Diogenes,  generally  contrived  to  serve  more 
purposes  than  one.  It  is  certain  that  she  still 
retained  her  settled  determination  of  being 
avenged  on  the  Catholics  for  insulting  her  at 
the  Coluisge,  and  finding  none  of  her  charms 
powerful  enough  to  make  Logaire*s  army  take 
a  pleasure  in  drowning  themselves,  she  was 
obliged  to  recur  to  some  more  practicable 
plan ;  and  such  was  suggested  to  her  by  the 
discovery  she  had  made  of  Ethne's  love  for 
the  prince. 

She  was  almost  certain  that  Malthuine  must 
have  given  the  young  Druidess  ver)-  particular 
marks  of  affection,  before  she  had  so  com- 
pletely resigned  herself  to  the  influence  which 
she  observed  her  passion  had  obtained  ;  for 
women  seldom  run  headlong  into  love,  with- 
out some  grounds  of  hope  extracted  from  such 
marks  of  kindness  ;  and  Ethne,  young  as  she 
was,  had  a  considerable  share  of  prudence. 
Now,  if  the  prince  were  really  in  love,  Calye 
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Mulloy  foresaw,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  pro- 
phecy, that  he  would  readily  abandon  the 
new  religion,  and  when  he  was  king,  would 
expel  those  odious  Catholics  from  the  land, 
provided  that  matters  were  managed  accord- 
ing to  the  Vaid's  wish  and  expectation. 

With  these  notions  buzzing  in  her  brain, 
Calye  Mulloy  set  herself  to  watch  the  cur- 
rent of  the  prince's  thoughts,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover his  sentiments,  an  employment  in  which 
she  was  uncommonly  skilful ;  and  had  her 
rules  and  precepts  for  sifting  the  thoughts 
come  down  to  our  times,  it  would  have  saved 
Dr  Reid  and  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  the  trouble 
of  forgetting  their  own  ideas  whilst  wading 
and  wandering  through  huge  metaphysical 
tomes  in  search  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
With  this  view  she  had  caused  her  maids  in 
waiting  to  drop  such  hints  to  the  prince  con- 
cerning the  young  Druidess  as  she  knew 
would  operate  upon  him,  if  things  were  as  she 
had  conjectured. 

In  this  state  he  was  left  for  the  night  to 
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muse  on  his  singular  situation,  resting  on  the 
same  couch  on  which  the  lovely  Ethne  had 
formerly  reposed.  The  same  murmur  of  the 
waves  also  which  had  lulled  her  slumbers,  and 
the  same  sweet  whisper  of  the  winds,  came  to 
his  ear  with  more  delight  than  the  music  of 
a  summer  evening.  And  under  that  very 
roof  she  had  sat  and  listened  to  these  celestial 
sounds,  and  had  looked  on  these  rude  walls 
that  now  sheltered  her  lover  from  the  night. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  sleep,  for 
though  his  bruises  had  not  pained  him,  the 
pictures  which  his  fancy  drevv  and  varied  in 
endless  number,  would  have  driven  away  all 
the  attacks  of  the  "  leaden  sceptre."  He 
even  rose  at  times  forgetting  his  hurts,  and  at- 
tempted to  approach  to  the  shadowy  form  that 
came  before  him  in  a  shape  so  like  his  Ethne, 
that  he  overlooked  the  impossibility  of  her  be- 
ing there. 

Calye  Mulloy  had  stationed  herself  at  the 
door  of  the  Tigh  for  the  purpose  already 
taken  notice  of  j  but  the  prince,  unluckily  for 
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her,  was  not  in  a  mood  for  uttering  soliloquies, 
which  is  somewhat  singular  ;  for  lovers  now-a- 
days,  such  at  least  as  we  meet  with  in  print, 
never  pass  half  an  hour  alone  without  venting 
their  breath  in  speeches  so  denominated.  The 
ears  of  the  Vaid,  however,  which,  by  the  way, 
she  had  unflapped  of  their  usual  covering  of 
cat  skin,  to  give  a  more  free  and  commodious 
entrance  to  intelligence  from  without,  had 
yet  been  able  to  catch  no  sound  of  articulate 
texture  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  prince. 
Several  deep  sighs  were  indeed  greedily  caught 
by  these  same  ears,  but  when  conveyed  to  the 
seat  of  intelligence,  which  the  learned  Dr 
Cross,  in  concurrence  with  the  sages  of  Ota- 
heite,  has  placed  in  the  stomach,  Calye  Mul- 
loy  could  not  digest  them  into  what  she  long- 
ed for,  being  aJtogether  uncertain  whether 
they  were  not  caused  by  the  pain  of  his  bruises 
rather  than  by  love.  Before  the  night  went 
by,  however,  her  patience  was  rewarded  by 
hearing  some  less  equivocal  indications  of  the 
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state  of  affairs,  and  upon  the  faith  of  these  she 
determined  to  act  with  all  speed. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  accord- 
ingly, she  repaired  to  the  door  of  the  Tigh- 
na-Ghaoil  to  begin  her  operations.  Now,  her 
manner  was,  never  to  request  any  one  to  act 
in  a  particular  manner,  which  she  knew  they 
would  either  do  or  not  as  suited  their  conve- 
nience or  caprice.  She  had  a  much  more  ef- 
fectual and  unfailing  method  of  proceeding  ; 
for  she  drew  from  her  prophetic  horde  such 
intelligence  as  made  all  dance  in  accordance 
to  her  wishes.  In  confonnity  to  this  system, 
she  informed  Malthuine,  without  preamble, 
that  it  was  decreed  by  the  fates  that  he  should 
change  his  present  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  grove,  whence  he 
had  been  craftily  misled.  That  it  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  think  of  opposing  the  decrees  of 
heaven  ;  if,  however,  he  struggled  against 
these  decrees,  it  might  not  perhaps  bring  him- 
self into  danger,  but  the  life  of  a  young  lady 
would  certainly  suffer  thereby.     It  was  not 
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given  her  to  know,  she  said,  who  this  young 
lady  was,  but  that,  alas,  would  too  soon  be 
known. 

Calye  Mulloy  had  pretended  ignorance  of 
the  young  lady's  name,  lest  he  might  be  sus- 
picious of  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  Drui- 
dess,  which  would,  she  knew,  most  certainly 
mar  her  design,  as  it  would  go  far  to  cure  him 
of  love,  nothing  being  more  hostile  to  ge- 
nuine affection  than  underhand  tampering  with 
supernatural  agency  to  secure  it. 

It  is  the  singular  fate  of  prophecies  to  be 
uniformly  misinterpreted  till  after  their  fulfil- 
ment, and,  consequently,  they  seldom  serve 
any  purpose  except  that  of  misleading  those 
who  believe  in  them.  This  common  fate  was 
that  of  the  one  which  Calye  Mulloy  had  now 
brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  of  Prince  Mai- 
thuine  ;  for  though  he  had  spent  the  night 
musing  on  the  beauties  of  the  Dmidess,  for- 
srettino:  the  danger  of  bis  sister  as  if  it  had 
been  unreal  and  visionary,  yet  no  sooner  did 
the  Vaid  talk  of  a  lady  being  in  peril,  than 
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the  thoughts  of  Aoine  flaslied  suddenly  on  his 
mind,  and  made  him  start  from  liis  couch. 
His  eye,  however,  liappening  at  this  moment 
to  meet  the  keen  ghmce  of  the  old  prophetess 
in  the  act  of  scanning  his  feelings,  and  as  he 
did  not  like  such  scrutiny,  he  endeavoured  to 
recover  himself  from  his  surprise  ;  and  to  do 
so  he  was  the  more  anxious,  because  he  was 
not  yet  certain  whether  she  knew  him. 

The  sudden  start  was  enough  to  convince 
her  that  her  device  had  taken  effect ;  and  as 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  escaping  so  long 
as  he  was  unable  to  walk,  she  added  that  he 
need  give  himself  no  immediate  concern,  for 
she  foresaw  nothing  that  would  prove  unfor- 
tunate to  him  for  several  weeks  to  come  ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  assured  him  he  should  be 
kindly  treated  till  he  were  able  to  go  abroad^ 
and  he  might  rest  in  quiet  till  then. 
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CHAPTER  vr. 

Is  there  no  a  bird  in  this  wyde  foreste 

Will  do  as  meikle  for  me, 
As  dip  its  wee  wing  in  the  wan  water, 
And  straik  it  on  my  e'e-bree  ? 

From  a  MS.  of  Johnnie  o'  Braidislie, 

The  hopes  of  the  rival  systems  of  faith 
were  thus  placed  upon  those  faithful  lovers, 
and  seemed  to  look  fairest  on  the  side  of  the 
Druids,  the  only  overbalancing  circumstance 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  being  their  expec- 
tations of  the  favourable  opinion  of  their  doc- 
trines which  M'Gurdie  had  so  carefully  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  of  young  Fergus  ;  and 
the  effect  which  could  not  fail  to  be  produced 
from  the  numerous  churches  which  Saint  Pa- 
trick was  continuing  to  have  built  under  his 
direction.     We  have  formerly  remarked  that 
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the  Apostle  was  very  skilful  in  the  selection 
of  fit  persons  to  accomplish  his  designs. 
M*Gurdie  had  proved  himself  eminently  so 
in  his  craftily  drawing  Fergus  ashore  at  Largs, 
to  show  him  the  simplicity  and  openness  of 
the  Christian  ceremonies,  and  to  awaken  his 
curiosity  to  inquiry.  Farquhar  also  showed 
his  missionary  zeal  in  enduring,  day  after  day, 
to  hear  his  faith  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Druids,  while  he  secretly  prayed  to  God  to 
forgive  them,  and  enlighten  their  ignorance 
with  his  Holy  Spirit. 

He  had  long  w^atched  with  assiduity  to  ob- 
tain a  pri\'ate  interview  with  Ethne,  to  sound 
her  thoughts,  and  make  an  attempt  to  lead 
her  young  mind  into  the  way  of  life  ;  but  she 
kept  herself  so  secluded,  or  when  she  did  move 
out,  she  was  so  surrounded  by  the  little  girls 
of  her  train,  who  loved  her  affectionately,  and 
seemed  to  live  only  in  her  smile,  that  his  de- 
sign was  constantly  frustrated.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  well  had  he  never  succeed- 
ed, for  it  led  to  a  catastrophe  which  I  shudder 
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to  relate ; — and  I  here  forewarn  my  readers  of 
delicate  feelings,  that,  if  they  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  refined  cruelty  which 
fallen  man  is  sometimes  so  fiendish  as  to  de- 
vise, they  may  pass  on  to  the  next  chapter  -, 
for  though  I  woukl,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  pass  it  over  in  silence,  I  must  adhere 
to  the  documents  before  me,  even  in  cases  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelty. 

At  some  distance  from  Brassail's  habitation 
in  the  grove  was  a  spring  of  clear  water, 
which  ran  down  a  slope  towards  the  souths 
leaving  a  fresh  verdure  on  the  belt  of  grass  it 
passed  among  in  its  w^ay  to  the  brook.  Over 
the  source  of  the  spring  hung  an  old  hawthorn, 
which  had  sheltered  for  ages  the  primroses 
and  the  March  violets  from  the  frosts  of  the 
early  spring,  and,  when  the  summer  came, 
had  spread  its  own  white  blossoms  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  given  their  fragrance  to  the  even- 
ing air.  Behind  it  grew  a  thicket  of  wild 
rose-bushes  and  sloe-trees,  intermixed  with 
tall  mountain-ashes  and  bird -cherries,  and  a 
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little  clump  of  the  same  rose-bushes  grew  by 
the  side  of  the  spring,  so  that  it  was  shaded 
and  cool  even  in  the  noon-day  heat  of  mid- 
summer. This  spring  the  Druids  had  formed 
into  a  pretty  well,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the 
yellow  sand  was  seen  sparkling  through  the 
clear  fountain,  and  dancing  over  the  little 
chinks  through  which  the  water  jetted  out  of 
the  earth,  as  pure  and  fresh  as  the  dew  on  a 
morning  rose-bud.  This  pretty  well  was  conse- 
crated to  Onvana,  the  Goddess  of  the  Waters, 
and  all  the  ceremonies  performed  there  were 
simple  and  pastoral,  as  if  they  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  first  shepherd  himself  in  the  gar- 
den of  paradise.  No  inhuman  sacrifice  was 
here  offered,  and  every  rite  was  so  suited  to 
the  pastoral  beauty  of  the  spot,  that  one  would 
have  thought  the  beings  who  could  thus  wor- 
ship their  divinities  with  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance, would  have  been  horror-struck  at  the 
dark  and  bloody  scenes  which  were  transacted 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  same  grove.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  numerous  inconsistencies  of 
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fallen  man,  who  can  mask  his  cruelty  in  the 
guise  of  tenderness,  and  with  a  smile  can  hand 
a  cup  of  poison  to  his  friend  under  the  sem- 
blance of  affection. 

On  the  branches  of  the  old  hawthorn  were 
hung  votive  oife rings  to  the  Goddess  of  the 
Fountain,  among  which  were  the  shreds  which 
had  been  cut  from  the  garments  of  poor  Jen- 
ny Grougar  :  a  bootless  ceremony,  for  she 
still  continued  to  rave  about  the  terrible  fate 
of  her  spouse,  in  spite  of  all  the  charms  and 
the  vows  which  the  tenderness  of  Ethne  had 
employed  for  her  relief.  Ethne  was  now  no 
less  troubled  for  herself  than  for  this  unhap- 
py woman  ;  and  slie  daily  came  to  the  pretty 
fountain  to  indulge  her  solitary  musings,  and 
to  pray  to  the  goddess  to  direct  her  aright. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  her  devotions,  she  would 
often  check  herself,  when  she  thought  that 
the  being  whom  she  thus  worshipped  took 
delight  in  human  blood  and  human  suffering. 
And  she  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  think, 
that,  were  she  a  goddess,  she  would  be  con- 
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tented  with  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
would  forbid  her  worshippers  from  sacrificing 
any  thing  that  had  Hfe,  and  much  more  the 
-slaughtering  of  human  beings  at  her  altars. 

She  would  then  revert  to  what  she  had 
learned  of  Christianity,  during  her  abode  at 
the  palace.  This  religion,  she  would  say,  re- 
quires no  such  bloody  lites,  for  one  grand  sa- 
crifice of  the  Son  of  God  did  away  all  others. 
Yet  why  was  this  sacrifice  made  ?  That,  she 
could  not  understand,  as  her  knowledge  of 
the  foundation  of  Christianity. did  not  reach 
so  far.  It  is  a  point,  indeed,  which  has  been 
contested  about  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
church,  and  she  would  scarcely  have  found 
two  of  the  missionaries  who  agreed  in  the 
same  answer  ;  indeed,  it  still  remains  among 
the — dcAj-o/  a-owa. — hidden  things  of  God.  It 
is,  however,  a  point  which,  like  many  others,  it 
is  better  for  the  humble  Christian  to  take  as  a 
fact  stated  for  his  belief,  than  to  mar  his  de- 
votion by  crude  and  erring  inquiries  into  the 
causes  which  direct  the  counsels  of  heaven. 
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Leave  the  objections  of  gainsayers  to  perish 
in  the  wreck  of  other  human  follies,  and  com- 
mit to  the  flames  the  works  of  bickering  con- 
troversy, taking  the  Bible  as  it  stands  in  na- 
ked truth  for  the  only  guide.  This  counsel, 
I  know,  will  suit  but  ill  with  the  religious 
^*  swaggerers"  that  call  themselves  Christians 
in  our  days  ;  and  Dean  M*Gee  *  will  come 
blustering  upon  them  with  tomes  of  chaotic 
notes  to  mystic  discourses,  in  which  he  has 
unblushingly  dared  to  fathom  the  counsels 
of  the  Eternal  God,  as  if  they  had  been  mat- 


♦  I  refer  to  his  book  on  the  Atonement,  in  which  one 
or  two  sermons  are  flanked  with  many  hundred  pai;es  of 
undigested  notes,  garbled  from  all  authors,  heathen  and 
Christian.  His  scurrility  against  Deists  is  very  conspi- 
cuous. Vv'as  it  thus  that  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  treat- 
ed mockers  ?  And  is  it  thus  that  Deists  will  be  gained  or 
silenced  ?  No,  Sir,  the  Saviour  set  you  a  better  example. 
Go  to  your  Bible  and  learn  of  him,  and  leave  Mrs  Hannah 
More  to  rake  up  and  trample  upon  the  ashes  of  Mr 
Hume,  and  to  expound  the  will  of  God  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  theologians  in  the  North. 
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ters  of  human  policy.  Away,  presumptuous 
worm  of  tlie  dust !  be  humble,  and  pray  to 
God  to  pardon  thy  audacious  vanity,  in  dis- 
turbing the  devotion  of  Christian  belief,  with 
thy  impious  research  into  the  inscrutable  se- 
crets of  heaven. 

Ethne  went  on  to  other  points  of  compari- 
son, and  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  openness 
and  absence  of  mystery  which  the  Catholic  ce- 
remonies presented ;  but,  above  all,  it  stole 
upon  her  that  Malthuine  was  a  Catholic,  and 
would  instruct  her  more  largely  in  the  new 
doctrines.  The  sight  of  the  hawthorn,  and 
the  votive  offerings,  and  the  pretty  fountain 
bubbling  under  it,  recalled  her  again  to  sur- 
vey the  faith  of  her  childhood  ;  and  her  infant 
feelings  of  religion  were  twined  with  so  many 
lovely  recollections  of  summer  beauty,  and 
bright  sunshine,  and  the  fields  sprinkled  with 
iiowers,  and  the  brooks  glancing  through  the 
thickets,  and  the  fresh  greenness  of  the  woods, 
where  the  birds  sung  welcome  to  every  morn- 
ing, and  hymned  the  departure  of  every  day  ; 
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and  then  the  mountains  lay  so  calm  and  blue 
in  the  distance,  and  the  sky  was  so  richly 
streaked  and  spotted  with  little  down  like 
clouds — all  formed  so  heavenly  a  picture,  that 
it  charmed  her  doubts  asleep  ;  for  in  her  child- 
hood all  these  beauties  had  beamed  around 
the  ceremonies  of  her  religion,  and  it  could 
not  be  false,  though  it  might  now  wear  the 
image  of  a  dark  flower  in  the  lovely  scene. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  train  of  thought 
which  wandered  through  the  mind  of  Ethne 
in  her  visits  to  Onvana's  fountain,  and  haunt- 
ed her  in  her  dreams.  Farquhar  had  remark- 
ed her  frequent  visits  to  this  fountain,  and  re- 
solved to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  she  had  of 
late  sometimes  gone  alone,  in  order  to  be  at 
jnore  liberty  to  indulge  in  thought.  He  came 
upon  her  one  day,  as  if  by  chance,  while  she 
sat  in  deep  melancholy  on  the  margin  of  the 
fountain,  pretending  he  had  lost  his  way  in 
the  wood,  whither,  he  said,  he  had  wandered 
to  muse  on  the  wonders  of  nature.  From 
that  he  began  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 

11 
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fountain,  and  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation, that  the  new  religion  became  the  topic 
of  discourse  ;  and  Ethne's  mind  being  pre- 
viously employed  on  this  very  subject,  she  was 
easily  led  to  inquire  what  Farquhar  knew  of 
it,  and  he  required  no  inducement  to  tell  her 
all  he  said  he  had  learned  concerning  it,  con- 
cealing carefully  that  he  himself  was  a  Catho- 
lic. His  point  was  so  far  gained  ;  for  Ethne 
was  so  anxious  to  learn,  that  she  took  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him ;  and 
soon  found  herself  so  pleased  with  Christiani- 
ty, that  her  wavering  mind  leaned  more  and 
more  towards  it  after  every  conversation.  The 
thoughts  of  the  prince  failed  not  also  to  come 
to  her  fancy  ;  and  often  in  the  night,  while 
she  lay  sleeplessly  pausing  over  her  doubts, 
she  would  wish  that  Malthuine  was  near  to 
aid  her  in  resolving  them.  It  is  strange  she 
never  thought  of  Farquhar  in  such  cases  ; 
though  he  was  mucli  handsomer  than  Mal- 
thuine. But  her  mind  was  now  occupied 
with  too  high  objects  to  be  taken  with  the  per- 
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sonal  appearance  of  any  one,  and  she  seldom 
thought  even  of  the  prince  in  the  light  of  a 
lover  ;  she  only  wished  that  he  were  near  her 
to  resolve  doubts  that  hourly  arose  to  distress 
her  mind  ;  she  little  knew  that  the  prince  him- 
self w^as  agitated  with  a  similar  struggle  be- 
tween love  and  principle. 

It  would  have  been  rather  miraculous  if 
Farquhar,  notwithstanding  all  his  caution,  had 
continued  his  treasonable  conversations  with 
Ethne  unobserved  and  unmarked,  in  the  very 
midst  of  numerous  Druid  priests,  anxious  to 
raise  themselves  to  favour  with  the  Arch- 
Di'uid  by  the  discovery  of  every  irregularity. 
After  the  singular  interruption  of  the  mar- 
riage also,  Brassail  had  been  extremely  rigor- 
ous in  scrutinizing  every  occurrence  about  the 
grove,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  this  interruption.  It  was  no  sooner 
hinted  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  handsome 
stranger  who  had  been  lately  enrolled,  was 
observed  to  hold  private  conversations  with 
his  daughter,  than  he  determined  to  get  at 
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the  mystery,  in  a  way  whicli  had  seldom  fail- 
ed to  succeed  with  him.  He  ordered  Farquhar 
to  be  seized,  and  carried  to  the  vault  where 
Saint  Patrick  had  formerly  been  confined,  and 
at  midnight  he  appointed  a  grand  council  to 
meet  there,  to  examine  who  and  what  he  wa^^, 
and  what  was  the  subject  of  his  conversations 
with  Ethne.  The  vouni»:  Druidess  herself 
was  not  inten'ogated,  for  her  father  was  very 
unwilling  to  find  her  criminal,  and  tliough 
she  might  be  found  in  fault,  he  was  resolved 
to  wreak  all  his  vengeance  on  Farquhar,  trust- 
ing to  the  virgin  sacrifice  for  a  complete  ex- 
piation of  every  delinquency  of  which  she  had 
ever  been  guilty. 

At  midnight  the  council  met  according  to 
appointment,  and  Farquhar  was  brought  trem- 
bling before  them,  little  ambitious  indeed  of 
becoming  a  martyr  ;  but  in  as  much  danger 
of  it  as  any  Christian  had  ever  before  been. 
Brassail  took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal,  and 
looked  at  him  with  such  sternness,  that  he 
shrunk  back  affrighted  and  hid  his  face. 
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**  Are  you  a  Christian?"  was  the  first  ter- 
rible sound  he  heard  echoing  through  the 
gloomy  vault,  and  he  was  so  thunder-struck 
that  he  stood  speechless.  **  Are  you  a  Chris- 
tian ?  answer  quickly,"  said  the  Arch-Druid 
with  stern  impatience  ;  but  Farquhar  was  ut- 
terly deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  and 
stood  the  very  emblem  of  fear.  He  had  not 
any  conjecture  that  they  knew  his  secret  faith, 
and  was  not  prepared  for  the  shock  ;  and  he 
had  not  fortitude  to  confess  what  he  knew 
would  be  the  sentence  of  his  own  condemna- 
tion. The  Druids,  indeed,  were  not  assured 
that  he  was  a  Cliristian,  but  the  success  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  south  had  awakened  their 
suspicions  ;  and  Brassail  was  induced  to  put 
the  question  at  a  venture.  When  Farquhar 
answered  not,  the  dark  conclave  looked  on  one 
another  with  wonder ;  for  they  interpreted 
his  silence  as  a  confession,  and  they  were  stun- 
ned with,  the  discovery  that  he  had  lived  so 
long  among  them  without  suspicion. 

**  We  shall  find  away  to  make  you  speak," 
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said  Brassail.  **  Bring  hither  the  Ghern.'' 
This  was  a  dreadful  instrument  of  torture,  at 
the  sight  of  which  poor  Farquhar  swooned 
away,  and  the  grim  Druid  who  held  it  stood 
over  him  waiting  to  see  whether  Brassail 
would  order  it  to  be  applied.  He  was  so  in- 
human. Farquhar  started  convulsively  while 
his  flesh  was  torn  with  the  terrible  instru- 
ment, and  he  gave  the  most  wild  and  un- 
earthly looks  when  he  opened  his  eyes  by  fits, 
attempting  to  cry  for  aid,  but  his  voice  was 
choked  in  his  throat,  and  fell  away  like  the 
struggling  gasp  of  death.  The  cruel  wretch- 
es, however,  stood  unfeelingly  over  him,  and 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  to  see  the  writhings 
of  human  pain  ;  and  every  convulsive  start  he 
gave  appeared  to  yield  them  fresh  delight. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  to  make  him  speak, 
and  after  continuing  to  lacerate  his  body  by 
fresh  applications  of  the  torture,  they  were 
compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  of  making 
him  speak  as  hopeless.  They  were  now  sure, 
however,  that  he  was  a  Christian,  at  least  they 
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decided  so  from  his  terror,  and  from  his  not 
answering  when  interrogated,  and  they  re- 
solved to  treat  him  accordingly. 

The  strictest  orders  were  given  not  to  let 
Ethne  know  of  their  proceedings,  for  Bras- 
sail  had  not  forgot  her  interrogations  on  the 
subject  of  the  sacrifices,  and  he  dreaded  lest 
this  would  be  no  better,  for  Farquhar  had 
evidently  been  a  favourite  with  her.  She  was 
accordingly  told  that  Farquhar  had  departed 
without  leaving  any  notice  whither  he  was 
gone.  This  intelligence  she  felt  as  a  severe 
misfortune,  for  she  had  been  making  rapid  ad- 
vances in  her  knowledge  of  Christianity  under 
his  instruction,  and  had  always  new  doubts  to 
solve  or  old  ones  to  discuss  at  every  time  she 
eould  privily  obtain  an  interview  with  him. 
She  was  now  ao:ain  left  to  her  own  m  edit  a- 
tions,  for  there  was  no  one  in  the  grove  to 
whom  she  could  apply.  Her  father  had  for- 
merly, indeed,  shared  all  her  thoughts,  and 
she  had  not  kept  any  thing  from  him  ;  but 
on  this  subject  of  religion  he  had  treated  her 
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doubts  as  so  foolish  and  impious,  and  had  chid 
her  so  severely  for  ever  indulging  a  thought 
contrary"  to  what  she  had  been  taught  from  in- 
fancy, that  she  had  no  longer  any  confidence 
in  him,  and  ever  afterwards  carefully  conceal- 
ed her  thoughts  on  this  subject  within  her 
own  bosom.  To  Farquhar  she  had  appeared 
as  she  really  was,  simply  in  the  light  of  a  mo- 
dest inquirer,  wishing  to  hear  something  of 
the  religion  which  was  thus  threatening  the 
stability  of  Druidism  ;  and  he  had  never  taken 
off  his  mask,  but  talked  to  her  of  what  he  said 
he  had  heard  from  others.  This  conduct  w^as 
the  safest  for  both,  and  had  been  invariably 
adhered  to  ;  though  an  impartial  spectator  of 
any  shrewdness  might  have  easily  penetrated 
the  veil. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  the  disappearance  of 
Farquhar,  Ethne  went  out  alone  to  meditate 
on  the  wonderful  doctrines  she  had  heard 
from  that  young  man,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  mysteries  and  terrible  ceremonies  of 
the  religion  of  her  ancestors.  >She  took  the 
G  2 
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way  to  Onvana's  fountain,  where  she  had  fre- 
quently appointed  to  meet  him,  but  she  was 
so  lost  in  thought  that  she  wandered  from  the 
way,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  where  the  Rock  Nymphs  were  supposed 
to  dwell.  A  wild  woodland  scene  it  was,  with 
the  little  brook  creeping  through  the  copse  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  the  cliff  itself  rising 
aloft  garnished  with  green  bushes  and  rock 
flowers,  which  warped  their  roots  into  the  cre- 
vices and  lived  on  the  dew  of  heaven.  Ethne 
crossed  the  brook,  and  clambered  up  by  the 
side  of  the  cliff,  where  it  began  to  give  place 
to  the  slope  of  a  green  rising  ground  ;  for  her 
mind  was  in  that  wildering  mood  which 
draws  solace  from  the  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque scenery  of  nature,  and  often  leads  the 
wanderer  to  her  most  unpeopled  haunts. 

She  had  got  but  half  way  up  the  slope, 
when  her  attention  was  drawn  towards  a 
hoarse  tumult  of  sounds  from  the  top  of  the 
rock,  which  resembled  nothing  she  had  ever 
heard  5  but  she  thought  it  was  most  like  the 
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mingled  croak  of  ravens,  and  owls,  and  sea- 
birds,  blending  in  one  discordant  grumble.  As 
the  cliff  was  the  resort  of  the  Rock  Nymphs, 
she  immediately  fancied  that  the  noise  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  them,  though  how 
she  could  not  guess,  as  they  were  fond  of 
sweet  music,  and  did  themselves  often  sere- 
nade the  forest  at  the  close  of  day  before  they 
retired  to  their  bower  of  clouds,  at  the  depar- 
ture of  tlie  twilight. 

On  going  higher  up,  she  found  that  her 
comparison  had  not  been  wrong  ;  for  there 
was  imleed  an  immense  number  of  ravens  and 
other  birds  of  carnage  collected  together  in  a 
thick  cloud  around  something  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff.  On  seeing  the  Druidess  they  rose 
on  the  wing  with  loud  screams,  flapping  their 
wings  and  jostling  one  another,  and  hovering 
in  the  air  above  her,  that  she  became  afraid 
lest  they  would  fall  upon  her  in  a  body.  But 
when  she  looked  toward  the  place  which  they 
had  been  gathered  about,  she  was  horror- 
•^truck  with  the  sight  of  what  seemed  to  he 
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the  mangled  remains  of  a  human  carcase  which 
they  had  been  devouring,  and  which  was 
placed  upright  in  a  narrow  cage  of  wicker- 
work.  She  was  turning  away  in  a  state  of 
tortured  feeling  from  this  scene  of  horror, 
when  she  thought  she  heard  a  low  stifled 
groan  come  from  the  cage,  and  she  shudder- 
ed even  to  think  that  the  person  confined 
there  might  be  alive.  She  drew  nearer,  but 
she  could  not  look  on  the  torn  and  bloody 
flesh  of  the  carcase,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground  as  she  advanced  to  the  spot. 
She  would  rather  have  retreated  than  encoun- 
tered such  a  sight,  but  she  could  not  in  pity 
till  she  had  discovered  whether  the  person 
were  alive. 

When  she  came  nearer,  she  heard  such  deep 
and  convulsive  breathing,  that  she  was  no 
longer  left  to  doubt  ;  and  pity  and  horror  so 
overcame  her  at  the  discovery,  that  she  could 
scarcely  support  the  conflict  of  her  feelings, 
as  she  cried, 

**  Alas  !  what  unhappy  wretch  art  thou  ?" 
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But  she  got  no  answer  to  her  question ;  for 
even  if  the  miserable  creature  could  have 
spoken  it  was  almost  impossible  her  voice 
could  be  heard,  it  quivered  so  feebly  from  her 
lips.  Had  she  known  of  the  intended  virgin 
sacrifice,  or  of  the  prince  being  in  the  hands 
of  Calye  Mulloy,  she  would  have  immediate- 
ly conjectured  that  this  was  some  newly  de- 
vised cruelty  on  human  victims  ;  but  she  was 
totally  at  a  loss  to  fancy  any  thing  of  this  hor- 
rid scene.  She  with  much  pain  raised  her 
voice  louder,  and  at  last  the  miserable  wretch 
heard  the  sound,  for  his  eyes  were  streaming 
with  blood,  and  he  could  not  perceive  her. 

"  O  kill  me,  kill  me — "  he  groaned  in  the 
most  heart-rending  voice.  "  It  is  two  long, 
long  days,  and  I  cannot  die. — O  the  birds  ! 
the  birds  ! " 

She  knew  the  voice.  It  was  Farquhar's, 
and  this  added  pangs  to  her  agony,  for  it 
flashed  on  her  at  once  that  this  dreadful  de- 
vice of  exposing  him  alive  to  birds  of  prey  had 
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been  invented  to  punish  him  for  telling  her 
of  Christianity. 

"  Ah,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  said  the 
weeping  Ethne,  for  tears  had  burst  from  her 
when  her  heart  was  wrung  with  pain. 

"  Water ! — one  drop  of  cold  water  !  and 
■then  O  kill  me — in  mercy  kill  me,  if  you  have 
any  pity." 

She  flew  in  an  instant  down  the  slope  to 
the  brook — tore  up  the  broad  leaf  of  a  cap. 
weed — filled  it  with  water — and  ran  panting 
back  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  voracious 
birds  had  already  renewed  their  bloody  feast, 
and  flapped  around  the  infernal  cage,  which 
had  been  contrived  so  that  they  might  only 
tear  the  victim  by  inches.  The  poor  fellow 
greedily  swallowed  the  water,  the  only  cor- 
dial which  the  dying  never  loathe,  but  his 
throat  was  so  scorched  with  the  unquenchable 
thirst  of  death,  that  it  was  like  a  drop  in  a  fur- 
nace, and  he  gasped  for  more.  Ethne,  how- 
ever, would  not  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
ravens  till  she  would  return  to  the  brook; 
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^nd  her  humanity  had  so  far  overcome  her 
horror  at  the  sight,  that  she  only  thought  how 
she  might  alleviate  the  short  moments  which 
he  had  now  to  live,  for  his  flesh  was  torn  from 
the  very  bones,  and  his  blood  ran  in  a  stream 
over  the  grass.  She  tore  asunder  the  hellish 
machine  which  enclosed  him — took  off  her 
scarf  and  bound  it  around  his  bleeding  brow, 
and  laid  him  with  the  most  tender  care  on 
the  soft  moss.  After  he  had  rested  a  little 
he  spoke  a  few  words,  but  not  distinctly  ;  she 
thought  it  sounded  like  "  The  blessing  of  the 
God  of  mercy  be  on  you — Jesus  Christ  the 

righteous "  and  at  last  she  heard  nothing 

but  "  O  the  birds  1— the  birds."  Poor  Far- 
quhar  sunk  in  her  arms,  and  breathed  his  spi- 
rit to  God  who  gave  it.* 


♦  It  grieves  me  sore  to  state,  that  a  planter  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  so  boasted  for  freedom,  had 
the  barbarity  to  inflict  this  inhuman  Druidical  punish- 
ment on  one  of  his  slaves  a  few  years  ago  See  Let- 
ters of  an  American  Fafraer,by  Mr  H.  St  John,  wher^ 
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Ethne  was  so  shocked  and  distressed  with 
the  whole  scenes  that  she  could  not  arrange 
her  thoughts  to  determine  what  to  do,  and  sat 
beside  the  mangled  corpse  in  deep  sorrow  and 
suspense,  the  ravens  continuing  to  hover 
around  her,  and  sometimes  sweeping  by  as  if 
they  would  scarcely  be  deterred  from  renew- 
ing their  banquet  even  by  her  presence.  With 
all  her  mild  and  gentle  dispositions,  nobody 
had  more  presence  of  mind  in  difficulties  than 
Ethne.  She  accordingly  determined  to  cover 
the  body  with  brushwood  and  whatever  else 
she  could  procure,  and  go  to  the  nearest  cabin 
to  procure  assistance  to  get  it  decently  inter- 
red. She  knew  it  would  be  vain  to  go  to  her 
father  or  his  priests  for  that  purpose,  and  she 


the  facts  are  given  nearly  the  same  as  those  above 
stated  ;  only  I  have  softened  the  most  painful  circmn- 
stances.  Alas  !  fallen  man  is  the  same  in  every  age; 
even  in  the  country  which  produced  George  Washing-- 
ton,  the  brightest  name  in  the  world's  histor)-. 
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could  rely  on  the  peasants  she  thought,  as  she 
had  often  shown  them  kindness. 

She  was  successful.  She  went  to  the  cabin 
where  Jenny  Grougar  had  been  kept,  and  got 
the  rough  foresters  to  accompany  her  to  the 
rock.  The  body  was  removed  to  the  bosom 
of  a  neighbouring  thicket,  and  interred  in  the 
best  way  their  means  permitted. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Ne  sono  a  Ferraii,  ne  a  sacripante 

— perdonar  piu  rimai 

Da  lor  mi  leva  il  Principe ^'Aglante. 

Ariosto,  Orl.  Furioso. 

Baith  up  and  doun,  baith  to  and  fra,  we  se 
This  warld  walteris,  as  dois  the  vvallie  sea. 
Gawin  Dovgl as' s  Palice  of  Honour,  III.  78. 


The  distress  of  the  fair  Druidess  was  much 
augmented  from  the  consideration,  that  Far- 
quhar  had  been  thus  brought  to  an  untimely- 
fate  through  her  means,  and  she  could  with 
difficulty  bring  herself  to  think  that  her  fa- 
ther would  have  acted  with  such  diabolical 
cruelty.  It  even  went  to  weaken  her  filial 
affection,  which  had  already  been  hurt  by  the 
treatment  she  had  received  from  her  father 
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respecting  her  religious  scruples,  at  least  she 
could  not  now  confide  in  him  as  she  had  been 
wont  in  times  past.  The  awful  catastrophe 
of  Farquhar,  also,  she  thought  might  be  the 
prelude  of  her  own  fate,  for  she  did  not  know 
what  lengths  they  might  go  in  their  hatred 
to  Christianity ;  but  as  she  was  conscious  of 
no  crime  she  had  committed,  and  had  only 
indulged  herself  in  inquiries  and  comparisons, 
she  thought  it  hard  to  be  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  such  terrible  punishment,  and  she  knew 
her  father  was  stern  enough  to  carry  even  this 
into  execution  if  he  once  thought  of  it,  not- 
withstanding his  former  affection  for  her. 

On  these  melancholy  considerations  Ethne 
did  not  think  herself  safe  to  return  for  the 
present  to  her  father,  and  determined  to  leave 
the  grove  privately,  and  conceal  herself  some- 
where, till  there  might  be  some  fortunate 
change  of  affairs.  She  engaged  the  forester 
to  get  from  the  grove  one  of  the  girls  who 
was  much  attached  to  her,  and  disguising  her- 
self as  well  as  she  could,  she  and  her  compa- 
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nion  struck  into  an  unfrequented  route  through 
the  forest  at  nightfall.  On  the  forester's  fi- 
delity she  could  thoroughly  depend,  and 
through  him  she  transmitted  word  to  her  fa- 
ther that  she  was  going  to  seclude  herself  for 
some  time  from  the  world,  till  she  could  re- 
solve the  scruples  she  had  told  him  of  respect- 
ing the  bloody  sacrifices  of  Druidism.  She 
felt  a  strong  compunction  of  heart,  however, 
in  thus  giving  pain  to  her  aged  fiither  ;  and 
she  only  could  support  the  struggle  on  the 
principles  she  had  been  taught  by  Farquhar, 
to  give  up  all  for  the  cross.  She  was  not,  in- 
deed, altogether  a  Christian,  but  she  was,  like 
Agrippa,  almost  persuaded  to  renounce  idola- 
try, and  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel. Need  we  add,  that  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture, self-preservation,  had  also  a  strong  ef- 
fect on  her  mind  ;  for  she  anticipated  her  own 
destruction  should  she  remam  at  the  grove 
under  her  present  circumstances  of  entertain- 
ing heretical  doubts. 

When  the  thought  first  occurred  to  her  of 
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leaving  the  grove,  she  knew  not  well  whither 
to  go.  To  return  to  the  palace,  and  put  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  young  prin- 
cess, would  throw  her  father  into  the  utmost 
distraction,  and  she  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  giving  him  pain,  though  he  had  treated  her 
so  inhumanly  in  the  case  of  poor  Farquhar. 
Love  lent  its  aid  to  fix  her  in  this  determina- 
tion, but  delicacy  of  feeling  forbade  her  to  go 
where  she  would  meet  the  prince.  She  was 
not  aware  that  he  w^as  at  that  very  time  in 
the  hands  of  Calye  Mulloy  at  Dunluce.  This 
delicacy  then,  which  true  lovers  only  can  feel, 
prevented  her  from  doing  what  every  other 
consideration  so  strongly  prompted  her  to  do, 
and  she  bethought  herself  of  some  other  place 
of  retreat.  Tralooney-grove  was  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  she  had  confidence  in  some  of  the 
Druids  there  who  bore  her  great  affection  ; 
but  none  of  them  would  dare  to  disobey  her 
father,  and  would  give  her  up  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. Bryan's  cabin  she  also  thought  of, 
and  the  kind  little  girl  who  had  saved  her 
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from  her  pursuers  would,  she  doubted  not, 
prove  a  faithful  watch  against  those  her  father 
might  send  in  search  of  her ;  but  she  had  no 
certainty  of  finding  the  solitary  situation  of 
Glendalagh  ;  and,  besides,  Bryan  was  with  the 
prince  when  he  had  put  her  ashore  at  Dun- 
luce,  and  he  might,  for  aught  she  knew,  not 
have  returned  to  the  cabin. 

When  she  had  exhausted  all  that  could  be 
thought  for  and  against  these  different  plans, 
and  found  none  of  them  would  answer  her 
intentions,  the  wild  retreat  of  Clogharnbrec 
occurred  to  her  as  the  most  suitable  in  every 
respect.  It  was  a  place  the  least  likely  of  all 
others  to  be  searched  by  her  father's  people, 
and  the  little  chamber  would  afford  herself 
and  her  companion  a  snug  dwelling.  For 
Clogharnbrec,  therefore,  she  directed  her  steps 
through  ways  the  least  frequented  which  she 
could  think  of,  and  her  faithful  companion, 
glad  of  a  change  from  the  dull  uniformity  of 
life  she  had  led  at  the  grove,  cheerfully  un- 
derwent all  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.     The 
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forester  liad  furnished  Ethne  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  which  she  had  been  taught  to  use  with 
dexterity  in  the  chace,  and  he  accompanied 
her  through  the  woods  till  day-break,  by  which 
time  she  had  reached  a  place  secure  from  pur- 
suit, when  he  left  her  to  continue  her  jour- 
ney. She  was  prudent  enough  not  to  let  him 
know  whither  she  intended  to  go  ;  for  though 
she  did  not  think  he  would  betray  her,  she 
thought  it  better  not  to  put  him  under  the 
temptation. 

Malthuine  had  now  greatly  recovered  from 
his  bruises,  by  the  care  of  Calye  Mulloy  and 
her  old  haridans,  who  had  not  fa  led,  during 
his  confinement,  to  take  every  possible  means 
to  insure  his  return  to  the  faith  of  his  ances- 
tors. She  had  found  it  necessary  to  become 
a  little  more  explicit  with  regard  to  his  en- 
dangering the  life  of  a  young  lady  by  his  ob- 
stinacy ;  for  she  found,  on  repeated  observa- 
tion and  attention  to  his  thought,  that  he  was 
more  afraid  for  his  sister  coming  into  danger 
than  for  Ethne.     But  when  he  found  that 
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the  Vaid  pointed  at  the  Druidess,  he  was  dri- 
ven into  such  distraction  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing,  and  went  into  every  ex- 
travagance of  frenzy,  so  much  more  powerful 
was  love  than  brotherly  affection.  He  de- 
manded to  be  earned  instantly  to  the  grove, 
and  he  would  submit  to  whatever  terms  they 
might  choose  to  prescribe,  so  that  Ethne 
might  be  preserved  from  danger. 

Calye  Mulloy  was  alarmed  at  the  frenzied 
looks  of  the  prince  :  and  she  had  not  foreseen 
the  violent  effects  which  her  words  w^ould 
produce,  and  she  now  endeavoured  to  soften 
them  as  much  as  she  could,  to  sooth  the  tu- 
mult of  the  lover's  feelings,  till  she  effected 
her  darling  design.  She  was  aware,  that  if 
the  Arch-Druid  got  notice  of  her  movements, 
all  she  had  already  done  would  be  overturned, 
for  he  would,  at  all  hazards,  she  knew,  abide 
by  his  promise  to  Ere  O'Neil,  though  the 
prince,  if  he  returned  to  Druidism,  would 
have  more  influence  to  support  its  cause  than 
the  powerful   rebel.     It  was   not,  therefore. 
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among  her  plans  to  bring  Maltlmine  directly 
to  the  grove,  and  to  betray  his  love,  which  she 
saw  he  could  not  conceal.  vShe  conceived  that 
it  v>ould  be  more  practicable  to  manage  the 
whole  affair  in  her  own  rocky  domain,  and  she 
began  to  contrive  how  she  might  seduce  a 
priest  from  the  grove  to  perform  the  requisite 
ceremonies  for  readmitting  the  prince  ;  and, 
what  was  of  no  less  importance,  to  marry  the 
lovers  privately. 

The  Vaid  accordingly  set  out  for  the  grove 
to  bring  this  goodly  design  to  a  conclusion, 
and  left  the  lover  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
can  more  easily  be  conceived  than  described. 
He  fondly  called  up  every  look  and  every 
w^ord  of  Ethne's  which  he  had  indelibly  trea- 
sured in  his  memory,  and  from  time  to  time 
paused  over  with  all  the  sweet  delirium  of 
love  ;  and  he  sighed  with  unutterable  sorrow 
when  he  thought  that  she  should  suffer  mis- 
hap, and  perhaps  death,  through  his  means. 
He  valued  his  own  life  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  preservation  of  his  Ethne  ;  for 

VOL.  fll.  H 
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his  love  was  of  that  romantic  cast  which  threw 
all  selfish  feelings  of  his  own  pleasure  wholly 
into  the  shade,  and  if  he  had  had  a  thousand 
lives,  he  would  cheerfully  have  laid  them  all 
down  to  procure  her  happiness.  He  was  even 
so  much  afraid  of  the  danger  the  old  prophet- 
ess had  mysteriously  hinted  at,  that  he  could 
scarcely  master  the  violence  of  his  feelings, 
and  thought  every  moment  an  age  till  he  made 
the  sacrifice  of  his  Christianity  to  redeem  her 
from  the  threatened  peril. 

Calye  Mulloy  arrived  at  the  grove  on  the 
morning  after  Ethne  had  left  it,  and  all  w^as 
dismay  and  confusion  in  Brassail's  establish- 
ment fi'om  her  unexpected  elopement.  Bras- 
sail  himself  had  never  suspected  that  his 
daughter  loved  the  prince,  or  he  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  have  thought  that  she  was  gone 
with  him.  It  was  no  secret,  however,  at  the 
grove, — how  it  came  there  we  have  not  heard, 
— ^but  Calye  Mulloy  soon  showed  those  who 
v»^ere  giving  hints  of  this,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble Ethne  could  be  with  the  prince,  as  he  had. 
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to  her  certain  knowledge,  she  said,  been  con- 
fined  with  bruises  for  many  days.  All  her 
knowledge  of  futurity  was  unluckily,  in  the 
present  instance,  of  no  avail,  for  she  could 
give  no  hint  whither  Ethne  was  gone  ;  indeed, 
she  had  set  her  mind  so  much  on  having  her 
immediately  wed  to  the  prince,  to  bring  him 
over  to  Druidism  and  disappoint  O'Neil,  but 
most  of  all  to  be  avenged  on  the  Catholics, 
that  this  unforeseen  obstacle  disarranged  all 
her  thoughts,  and  threw  her  off  her  guard. 
Brassail  had  consulted  all  his  various  modes 
of  augury,  but  had  obtained  nothing  but  the 
most  discordant  results  ;  and  every  quarter 
had  been  searched  to  no  purpose.  The  old 
Arch-Druid  was  inconsolable,  and  blamed  him- 
self sore  for  not  acting  with  more  mildness 
and  caution  in  the  case  of  Farquhar,  for  he 
had  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  main  cause  of 
Ethne's  flight. 

Calye  Mulloy  returned  to  Dunluce  in  great 
perplexity  ;  and,  though  sh  ;  had  much  com- 
mand over  her  countenance,   she  found  it  im- 
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possible  to  conceal  her  uneasiness  from  the 
prince,  whom  she  found  not  at  Dunluce,  but 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  Cohiisge,  anxiously 
waiting  her  return,  his  bruises  being  so  much 
better  that  he  could  now  walk  abroad.  The 
^^aid  even  thought  that  the  prince  might  have 
some  knowledge  of  Ethne's  concealment,  as 
she  had  more  than  once  observed,  that  lovers 
seldom  leave  one  another  long  in  ignorance  of 
each  other's  abode.  She,  accordingly,  told 
Malthuine  what  had  happened,  and  wished 
him  to  do  all  he  could  to  preserve  Ethne  from 
becoming  a  Christian,  as  she — Calye  ]\Iulloy 
— foresaw  that  such  a  step  would  be  the  in- 
stant destruction  of  both  the  lovers,  that  is, 
she  anxiously  wished  it  might  be  so. 

This  intelligence  made  ]\Ialthuine  quite 
frantic,  and  he  now  began  to  distrust  the 
Vaid's  threatenings  of  danger,  when  he  heard 
that  the  young  Druidess  was  supposed  to  have 
gone  over  to  the  Catholic  party.  He  wished 
from  his  soul  it  might  be  true,  and  determin- 
ed forthwith  to  set  out  for  Tara,  as  he  had  a 
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thought  that  Ethne  might  have  fled  to  his  sis- 
ter for  protection,  in  consequence  of  their  for- 
mer intercourse  when  she  saved  his  life  at 
CioghaiTibrec.  The  Vaid  did  all  she  could 
to  oppose  his  departure,  and  even  threatened 
liim  with  pursuit  from  O' Neil's  people  should 
he  go  contrary  to  her  desire  j  but  the  prince 
either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  listen  to  her, 
and  darted  away  towards  the  south,  altogether 
unmindful  of  his  bruises,  leaving  the  old  lady 
to  chafe  out  her  rage  and  rummage  her  store 
of  prophecies  to  divine  the  result  of  his  sud- 
den movement. 

The  Vaid,  as  you  may  w^ell  imagine,  was 
agitated  by  all  the  possible  quandaries  of  an- 
ger and  disappointed  revenge.  Her  small 
black  falcon's  eyes  gleamed  furiously  from 
their  bony  sockets  ;  her  weather-beaten  coun- 
tenance changed  by  fits  from  the  hue  of  a  wi- 
thered oak-leaf  to  that  of  a  boiled  lobster, 
or  an  ill-burnt  brick  ;  and  her  wrinkled  cheeks 
rose  and  fell  like  the  flank  of  a  hunted  rab- 
bit, or,  "  parva  componere  magnis,"  like  the 
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commoved  heavings  of  an  earthquake.  It  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  when  the  outward  frame 
of  Calye  Mulloy  showed  such  marks  of  dis- 
turbance, in  the  usual  functions  thereof,  that 
"  the  spirit  which  sat  behind  the  elements,"  * 
in  the  inner  chambers  of  her  mortal  taberna- 
cle, could  not  be  in  a  state  of  grim  repose.  In- 
deed, all  the  powers  of  knowledge  which  went 
to  the  making  up  of  her  mind, — and  I  leave 
their  enumeration  to  the  Scottish  sages, — w^ere 
driving  about  through  her  brain  with  jostling 
and  random  velocity,  like  the  dancing  of  the 
motes  which  people  the  sunbeams,  or  a  shoal 
of  herring-fiy  tossed  about  in  the  billows  of  a 
tempest.  There  was  no  redeeming  circum- 
stance to  allay  the  turmoil ;  for  she  had  placed 
herlast  stake  on  Malthuine's  conversion,  and  he 
had,  she  doubted,  for  ever  escaped  her.  She 
had,  therefore,  no  other  resource  than  to  wend 
homeward  to  Dunluce,  where  she  stowed  her- 


*  A  favourite  phrase  with  the  Author  of  Discourses 
on  the  Modern  Astronomy. 
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self  within  the  walls  of  her  sanctum  sancto- 
rum, and  sat  herself  down  with  her  long,  lank, 
skinny  fingers,  placed  along  her  cheeks  by  way 
of  prop,  and  in  this  position  she  remained  im- 
moveable for  a  long  space  of  time,  being  pro- 
bably employed  in  the  laudable  avocation  of 
**  nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm."  ^ 
Here,  however,  we  must  leave  Calye  Mulloy 
to  digest  her  disappointment,  (as  Dr  Cross 
w^ould  say,)  and  follow  the  prince  in  his  way 
to  Tara. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  may  be  in  love  will 
now  be  ready  to  anticipate  a  romantic  and  ten- 
der meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  in  some  se- 
questered and  beautiful  wood,  with  "  no  eye 
to  watch,  and  no  tongue  to  wound''  t  them  ; 
or,  perhaps,  while  the  lady  is  attacked  with 
wild-beasts  or  ruffians,  the  prince  should  ar- 
rive at  the  exact  moment  to  save  her  by  his 
valour  ;   but  I  am  sorry  that  my  documents 

*  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

f  Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 
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contain  no  account  of  such,  othervTise  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  gratify  them.  For  this  dis- 
appointment, however,  we  may  possibly  make 
them  some  amends  before  we  take  our  final 
leave  of  them  ;  for  we  are  aware,  that  lovers 
insatiably  thirst  after  the  adventures  of  others 
who  have  felt  the  same  sweet  passion. 

The  prince  arrived  at  the  palace  almost 
without  knowing  what  space  he  had  travelled 
over,  his  thoughts  had  been  so  much  engros- 
sed with  the  idea  of  his  Ethne  wandering  help- 
less and  persecuted  through  the  forests.  He 
was  the  more  distressed,  that  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  to  credit  the  foretellings  of  Calye 
Mulloy,  or  to  reject  them  as  the  vain  babbling 
of  a  lunatic,  or  the  cunning  devices  of  artful 
jugglery.  Had  his  fiiith  in  the  Christianity 
he  was  taught  been  stedfast  and  unwavering, 
he  could  have  readily  decided  this  ;  but  piin- 
ciples,  however  sound,  and  however  strongly 
impressed  on  the  mind,  are  feeble  when  they 
have  to  combat  a  ruling  and  headlong  passion, 
which  breaks  away  from  every  restraint,  and 
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tinges  every  thought  with  its  own  colouring. 
Ethne  was  not  a  Christian,  and  her  lover  was 
careless  whether  he  continued  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  cross  or  not  ;  if  he  could  but  gain 
her — if  he  could  by  any  means  annul  or  break 
her  unfortunate  betrothement  to  O'Neil. 
The  hint,  however,  he  had  received  from  the 
old  Vaid  of  the  supposed  apostacy  of  Ethne 
to  Christianity,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  con- 
firming his  faith,  and  of  weakening  his  dread 
of  the  danger  threatened  in  the  mysterious 
prophecies.  He  exulted  in  the  thoughts  that- 
Ethne  would,  by  this  decisive  step,  be  for  ever 
severed  from  the  Druidical  party,  and  that, 
consequently,  her  marriage  with  the  rebel 
chief  would  be  no  longer  thought  of,  whatever 
promises  had  been  given.  His  only  fear  was 
that  it  might  not  be  true,  or,  if  it  were,  that 
it  had  been  brought  about  by  the  handsome 
Farquhar,  (of  whose  awful  fate  he  was  igno- 
rant,) and  that  she  might  have  eloped  with  him 
from  the  grove.  No  sooner  did  this  thought 
suggest  itself,  than  it  put  all  others  to  flight  ^ 
H  ^ 
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for  jealousy  is,  if  possible,  even  a  more  engros- 
sing passion  than  pure,  untarnished  love.  The 
prince's  jealousy,  however,  had  but  little  to 
feed  its  whetted  appetite,  for  he  was  not  even 
certain  whether  Farquhar  had  ever  been  re- 
ceived at  the  grove  ;  but  when  the  thought 
had  once  been  raised  in  his  mind,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  again  lay  it  asleep,  and  it  ad- 
ded much  to  his  perplexity. 

It  is  one  of  the  inconsistencies  of  human 
passions,  that  jealousy  increases  rather  than 
abates  love,  at  least  in  such  uncertain  cases  as 
this  was,  and  the  prince  never  felt  his  affec- 
tion stronger  than  now%  when  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  Ethne  had  profaned  her  pledged  af- 
fection by  attaching  herself  to  the  handsome 
missionary.  It  is  singular  that  he  never  was 
jealous  of  O'Neil,  of  whom,  we  may  suppose, 
he  might  have  been  more  afraid,  that  he  should 
rob  hira  of  the  fair  Druidess.  The  truth 
is,  that  though  Ethne  had  never  expressly 
told  him  her  dislike  of  the  rebel  chief,  her 
actions  left  him  in  no  doubt  of  the  state  of 
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her  mind  on  this  point,  and  jealousy  can  never 
have  place  when  the  affections  are  known  to 
be  alienated  from  the  person  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  cause  of  this  fiendish  pas- 
sion. The  prince,  therefore,  would  have  as 
readily  become  jealous  of  his  own  father  as  of 
O'Neil ;  but  the  case  was  very  different  with 
Farquhar,  and  he  feared  the  effect  of  his  grace- 
ful address  and  his  handsome  figure,  more 
than  all  the  power  which  the  rebel  chief 
could  exert  through  his  Druidica]  connec- 
tions. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  palace,  he  flew  in- 
stantly to  his  lovely  sister,  who  had  been  la- 
menting for  him  all  the  time  of  his  mystel-i- 
ous  absence.  She  was  overjoyed  to  see  him 
safe,  but  he  gave  her  such  a  look  of  impa- 
tient wildness,  that  she  shrunk  back  from  his 
embrace  in  terror,  for  she  had  no  doubt  that 
his  brain  was  unsettled. 

*'  Where  is  Ethne  ?"  were  the  first  words 
he  could  give  utterance  to,  and  he  looked 
round  with  frenzied  eagerness  to  see  if  he 
could  discover  the  object  of  his  search. 
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«*  Ethne  ?  my  dear  brother,"  replied  the 
princess,  "  what  should  I  know  of  Ethne  ?*' 

*'  Is  she  not  with  you  ? — was  she  not  here  ? 
— do  you  not  know  where  she  is  ?"  cried  the 
prince  in  great  agitation. 

**  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  brother,"  re- 
plied  Aoine  trembling,  *'  your  wild  looks  ter- 
rify me." 

"  Answer  me  quickly,"  cried  Malthuine 
with  fury  ;   "is  she  here  ?" 

''  Alas,  no,"  said  the  princess,  **  nor  have 
I  seen  her  since  she  went  away  with  you  last 
winter." 

Malthuine  stood  a  moment  speechless  with 
a  look  of  despair,  clenched  his  hands,  and  fix- 
ed his  eyes  on  vacancy.  All  his  conjectures 
were  confirmed  by  this  disappointment,  and 
we  may  not  say  what  deeds  of  horror  he  me- 
ditated to  do  in  this  tempest  of  soul. 

"  Is is Far — quhar  here/*"  he  mut- 
tered, gasphig  thick  at  every  letter  of  the  de- 
tested name  he  forced  himself  to  pronounce. 

**  No,"  said  his  alarmed  and  timid  sister. 
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This  was  still    a  deeper  stab   to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  prince ;  for  it  put  his  suppositions 
beyond  a  doubt.     Ethne  was  now  lost  to  him 
for  ever,  and  what  was  there  besides  in  the 
blank  of  the  world's  wilderness  that  was  worth 
living  for?    Her  image  had  been  the  light 
that  beamed  on  his  soul  from  the  moment  he 
had  beheld  her  ano-elic  form  in  the  little  cham- 
ber  at  Clogharnbrec,  and  it  had  dimmed  all 
his  other  thoughts  and  feelings.    He  had  lived 
but  for  her,  and  thought  but  of  her  ;  and  all 
his  future  hopes  had  centered  in  seeing  her  a 
partaker  of  his  happy  home,  and  guiding  his 
steps  through  the  sunny  gardens  of  life,  like 
one  of  the  bright  nymphs  of  paradise  which 
had  left  the  sky  to  bless  his  journeyings,  and 
fill  the  air  around  him  with  delight.     Such 
w'as  the  fairy  vision  of  his  hopes,  and  such  are 
the  dreams,  which,  like  an  angel  visits  at  some 
sunshine  moment  of  every  man's  life,  rise  on 
the  soul  in  all  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  a 
heavenly  landscape.    We  look  on  tlie  prospect 
with  rapture — we  are  dazzled  with  its  splen- 
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dour,  and  think  that,  like  eternity,  it  will  shine 
without  ending  in  undiminished  brightness. 
We  look  again  and  the  dream  is  gone  :  Time 
has  swept  away  all  its  beauties  from  the  de- 
lighted eye  of  fancy,  and  we  are  left  to  con- 
template nothing  but  the  wild  bleakness  of 
winter  desolation. 

The  prince  was  thus  awakened  from  his 
lovely  dream,  and  stood  like  one  who  had  been 
miraculously  recalled  from  the  grave.  At  this 
moment  little  Norah  came  hastily  into  the 
room,  her  face  looking  big  with  intelligence. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Norah  ?"  said  the 
princess  eagerly,  expecting  nothing  less  than 
to  see  Ethne  ushered  into  the  chamber,  her 
fancy  had  been  so  roused  by  her  brother's  pas- 
sionate inquiries. 

"  Nothing  at  all's  the  matter,  madam,'* 
replied  the  little  girl,  "  only  them  Druids 
have  been  after  murdering  Farquhar,  that 
every  body  said  was  so  handsome." 

"  When  ? — How  ?"  cried  the  prince  with 
troubled  hurry. 

•^  12 
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".It  was  M^Gurdie  that  was  telling  it/* 
said  Norali,  '*  and  he  says  they  foun'  him  out 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  have  private  meet- 
ings with  one  of  the  Druidesses.  Pm  sure  if 
she  was  as  good  a  lady  as  her  that  w^as  at 
Glendalagh  once't,  she  wudn't  have  done  so 
if  it  hadn't  been  proper.  I'll  never  forget 
her  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live." 

This  innocent  palliative,  however,  was  but 
a  feeble  check  to  the  tumultuous  working  of 
the  prince's  jealousy.  Every  new  circum- 
stance added  a  deeper  colouring  to  his  pas- 
sion, and  this  account  which  Norah  had  heard 
set  all  his  doubts  at  rest.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment fixed  in  deep  and  silent  thought,  and  at 
last  his  bosom  heaving  as  if  it  had  freed  itself 
from  a  load,  he  said  with  stern  firmness, 

**  It  is  well."  And  turning  an  inquiring 
look  to  his  sister,  asked  when  the  army  was  to 
muster. 

He  had  with  strong  resolution  freed  him- 
self from  the  chain  which  he  now  deemed  un- 
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worthy  to  bind  him  ;  for  even  Ethne  he  could 
not  love  when  she  had  thus  disgraced  herself 
by  bestowing  her  regards  on  a  subaltern  mis- 
sionary ;  and  he  resolved  forthwith  to  join  the 
army,  and  forget  if  possible  her  falsehood  and 
his  wrongs  in  the  bustle  of  war.  The  resolu- 
tion, however,  was  easier  taken  than  carried 
into  effect,  for 

ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 

There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued  ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  fcr  ever  :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music, — summer's  eve, — or  spring, 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wh  erewith  were  darkly  bound ; 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renewed,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind. 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
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The  spectres  v.hom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead — anew 
The  mourn'd,  the  loved,  the  lost— too  many! — yefc 
how  few ! — • 

Lord  Byron. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  the  nets  which  they  have  hid, 
Their  own  feet  fast  are  snar'd. 

Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms. 

Look  man  before  thee  how  thy  death  hasteth, 
Look  man  behind  thee  how  thy  life  wasteth. 

Old  Epitaph  apud  Bearne. 

The  response  which  young  Fergus  had  re- 
ceived from  Merlin  produced  a  strong  effect 
on  the  mind  of  Ere  O'Neil,  who,  with  all  his 
ambition,  was  unsteady  and  vacillating  in  his 
plans ;  and,  sceptical  as  he  by  turns  appeared, 
he  paid  great  deference  to  supernatural  intel- 
ligence, particularly  when  it  foreboded  him 
good  fortune.  Merlin's  response,  though  you 
may  think  it  somewhat  enigmatical  or  ambi- 
buous,  was  to  O'Neil  as  clear  as  sunshine  ; 
for  the  battle  was  plainly  to  terminate  in  the 
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discomfiture  of  the  king's  army,  the  slaughter 
of  the  principal  chiefs  hostile  to  Druidism, 
and  the  death  of  the  king  himself  or  the 
prince,  (he  could  not  determine  which,)  with 
his  own  triumphant  coronation  and  espousals 
with  the  fair  Druidess.  He  understood  from 
the  response,  however,  that  the  contest  would 
be  a  bloody  one,  and  he  accordingly  resolved 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  it  with  as  strong  a 
body  of  troops  as  it  was  possible  to  muster. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  most  active  move- 
ments were  going  forward  in  all  the  depend- 
encies and  among  all  the  allies  of  O'Neil,  and 
the  most  formidable  preparations  were  made 
to  give  them  all  possible  superiority  over  the 
Koyalists. 

In  the  midst  of  this  military  bustle,  the 
news  came  that  his  betrothed  bride  had  fled 
from  the  grove,  and  nobody  could  divine  whi- 
ther she  was  gonci.  About  this,  however,  he 
now  gave  himself  little  concern,  for  he  had  the 
infallible  prophecy  of  Merlin  that  the  queen 
of  Erin  should  not  be  wed  till  after  the  grand 
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conflict  was  decided  ;  and  he  doubted  not 
that  Ethne  would  be  found  in  time  enouojh  to 
grace  his  triumph  and  his  throne.  Her  flight 
had  produced  one  good  effect  in  his  favour,  as 
it  had  redoubled  the  exertions  of  the  Druids 
against  the  Christians,  to  whom  they  imputed 
her  elopement.  Old  Brassail  was  almost  fran- 
tic with  grief;  and  the  only  consolation  he 
had  was  the  terrible  vengeance  which  was 
ready  to  pour  on  the  heads  of  Saint  Patrick 
and  his  detested  followers,  the  Royalists. 

While  the  aspect  of  the  north  looked  so 
gloomy  and  threatening  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  the  movements  in  the  south  were  no 
less  warlike.  Kriomthan  had  learned  the  im- 
position which  had  been  practised  on  himself 
and  his  royal  captive  by  the  crafty  Druids  of 
Loch  Dar,  and  the  resolution  that  Logaire 
had  in  consequence  taken  of  breaking  the  un- 
hallowed oath,  ■*  and  retrieving  his  tarnished 


*  See  O'Connor's  Keating,  Reign  of  Leogaire. 
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honour  by  taking  the  field  against  him.  Kri- 
omthan  was  no  less  enraged  at  the  imposition 
of  the  priests  than  Logaire  ;  but  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  monarch  should  on  that  ac- 
count violate  his  agreement.  .At  all  events, 
he  was  determined  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  his  own  little  kingdom  of  Leinster, 
or  to  die  gloriously  in  its  defence.  Like  a 
true  patriot,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to 
make  Leinster  the  seat  of  war,  for  he  could 
not  bear  to  have  his  good  subjects  driven  from 
their  peaceful  dwellings  by  an  invading  army, 
and  their  property  exposed  to  plunder  and 
devastation.  He  deemed  it  better  to  make 
the  fields  of  his  enemies  the  scene  of  tumult, 
and  being  averse  to  be  the  first  aggressor,  he 
accordingly  kept  himself  in  readiness  to  march 
into  the  territories  of  Logaire  on  the  first  in- 
timation of  hostile  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  monarch. 

Tara  was  thus  threatened  with  hostilities  on 
all  sides,  and  the  king  was  not  slow  in  muster- 
ing a  powerful  force  to  meet  the  storm.     His 
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defeat  and  capture  at  Locli  Dar  had  taught 
him  the  useful  lesson  of  being  as  much  on  his 
guard  against  an  inferior  foe  as  against  one 
who  was  mightier  ;  and  he  was  not  in  much 
danger  of  again  running  his  head  blindly  into 
a  snare.  His  attention  was  mainly  directed 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Tara,  that, 
in  the  event  of  being  defeated  in  battle,  his 
troops  might  have  a  secure  refuge  in  the  nu- 
merous raths  which  stood  around  the  palace, 
and  gave  a  formidable  appearance  to  the  beau- 
tiful hill  The  troops,  therefore,  which  had 
assembled  at  Tara  were  not  idle,  beino:  ac- 
tively  em.ployed  in  strengthening  the  raths 
till  the  arrival  of  those  from  the  more  distant 
quarters  of  the  kingdom.  The  prince,  fol- 
lowing up  his  resolution,  was  unwearied  in  his 
attention  to  the  works  ;  and  as  he  refused  to 
give  any  explicit  account  of  his  late  disappear- 
ance, his  father  was  altogether  astonished  at 
this  sudden  turn  from  eccentric  whims  to  mi- 
litary activity.  Night,  however,  never  failed 
to  renew  the  love  visions  he  had  formerlv 
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cherished,  and  he  frequently  spent  the  sleep- 
less hours  in  bitter  sorrow  till  the  return  of 
morning  called  him  forth  again  to  direct  his 
brave  companions  at  the  works. 

While  these  grand  preparations  were  mak- 
ing against  the  public  enemy,  they  were  not 
aware  that  a  more  insidious  foe  lurked  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  Court.  Malthuine,  in- 
deed, in  the  tumult  of  the  passions  which  had 
so  recently  torn  his  heart,  had  totally  forgot 
the  alarm  he  had  felt  for  the  safety  of  his  sis- 
ter ;  and  when  he  found  her  safe  at  his  re- 
turn, he  never  thought  more  of  the  bloody  sa- 
crifice of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  pea- 
sant at  the  grove.  It  was  not,  however,  aban- 
doned, though  they  had  hitherto  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  all  their  attempts  to  cany  oiF  the 
unsuspecting  princess.  The  Lokite  and  his 
accomplices  were,  nevertheless,  indefatigable  ; 
and  when  they  were  baffled  in  one  device,  they 
had  twenty  others  in  reserve  to  put  in  prac- 
tice at  leisure.  But  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
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this  poor  girl  to  the  horrid  grove  ;  for  if  she 
could  not  be  got  before  the  Beltein  *  festival, 
it  behoved  them  to  delay  it  for  a  whole  year, 
and  that  would  be  but  ill  relished  by  their 
wicked  suborners. 

.  It  was  found  that  little  Norah  was  a  parti- 
cular obstacle  in  their  way,  for  she  was  never 
absent  from  the  princess,  attending  her  in  all 
her  walks,  and  even  remaining  with  her  at 
night.  They  had  more  than  once  determined 
to  carry  off  both  the  princess  and  her  favour- 
ite maid,  but  about  this  they  could  never 
agree  ;  for  the  Lokite,  who  was  the  prime 
mover  of  the  conspiracy,  had  still  a  secret 
friendship  for  Angus,  notwithstanding  their 
quarrel  and  the  tricks  he  had  played  him,  on 
which  account  he  was  unwilling  to  go  so  far 
as  rob  him  of  his  channing  sweetheart,  though 
he  would  not  have  objected  to  any  trick  which 


*  In  the  Erse  or  Irish,  Bel  or  Beil  is  the  contraction 
of  Beauile,  and  means  the  fountain,  or  source,  or  living 
principle  of  all  things,  that  is,  God.      Tein  is  a  iirc. 
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would  have  been  productive  of  torment  and 
annoyance  of  an  inferior  degree. 

The  princess  sometimes  visited  the  arbour 
in  the  royal  gardens,  where,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, Angus  was  wont  to  come  to  whisper 
his  love  tales  in  the  ear  of  his  Norah.  This 
was  no  sooner  observed  than  the  conspirators 
resolved  to  place  an  ambush  there  ;  for  the 
gardens  communicated  so  closely  with  the  fo- 
rest of  Tara  in  this  quarter,  that  they  might 
possibly  get  her  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit 
before  she  could  be  missed,  or  at  least  they 
might  have  her  concealed  in  some  remote  and 
pathless  thicket  till  night  should  veil  their 
journey.  With  this  design  they  had  watched 
assiduously  for  several  days,  but  the  princess 
by  good  luck  did  not  chance  to  come  within 
their  power.  When  they  were  beginning  to 
lose  hopes  of  succeeding,  they  at  length  saw 
her  flitting  through  the  garden  paths  like  a 
lovely  sylph  who  had  stept  into  view  from  the. 
bosom  of  the  air.  Her  pretty  maid  was  be- 
hind her,  and  looked  more  like  her  twin  sis- 

VOL.  Ill,  I 
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ter  than  her  humble  attendant.  The  liorht- 
hearted  and  unthinking  girls  tript  forward  to 
the  arbour  in  all  the  lively  spirit  of  glee  and 
frolic  which  so  often  dances  in  the  young 
breast.  The  blood  thirsty  ruffians,  chuckled 
with  savage  delight  when  they  saw  their  prey 
thus  ready  to  rush  into  the  net  ;  and  they 
even  began  to  rejoice  that  Norah  was  also  a 
part  of  their  spoil,  for  she  would  be  a  rich  re- 
w:ard  for  their  exertions.  Somebody  else  also 
thought  that  Norah  would  be  a  rich  reward, 
not  indeed  for  ruffian  barbarity,  but  for  tried 
and  genuine  affection.  The  warm  love  of  the 
youthful  Caledonian  led  him  to  haunt  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  arbour  whenever  his 
duty  required  not  his  attendance  elsewhere, 
for  there  he  could  linger  and  muse  on  the 
fond  endearments  of  his  blushing  maid,  and 
often  she  w  ould  steal  on  him  as  if  by  accident, 
and,  pretending  surprise,  would  run  to  conceal 
herself  under  some  leafy  canopy,  or  in  some 
flower  enclosure,  where  she  well  knew  the 
youth  w^ould  speedily  discover  her. 
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— Fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

\'iRG.  Edog.  III. 
Imitated  hy  Pope. 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen  ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  fties : 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  ! 

Pastorals,  I, 

Angus  had  by  good  fortune  come  to  the 
little  sequestered  nook  behind  the  arbour, 
where  it  was  his  w^ont  to  station  himself  when 
Norah  walked  with  the  princess,  that  he  might 
charm  his  eye  with  gazing  on  her  faiiy  form 
gliding  among  the  flowering  shrubs  of  the 
garden,  when  the  presence  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress forbade  his  nearer  approach.  Angus 
had  once  even  dared  to  love  the  princess  her- 
self, and  we  have  already  seen  a  warm  eulogi- 
um  which  he  made  in  her  praise  to  Bryan  when 
they  arrived  at  Dalriogh.  This,  however, 
like  all  hopeless  passions  of  this  kind,  melted 
insensibly  into  the  tender  respect  of  brotherly 
affection,  and  his  love  for  the  little  maid  had 
supplanted  his  flame  for  her  lovely  mistress. 

When  the  youth,  therefore,  who  had  seen 
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the  two  pretty  maids  take  the  way  of  the  gar- 
dens, came  to  his  accustomed  place  of  w^atch, 
and  found  it  preoccupied  by  the  conspirators, 
he  was  not  a  little  amazed,  and  did  not  know 
well  whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  As  re- 
treat, however,  would,  he  thought,  disclose 
his  intention  in  coming  there,  a  thing  he  did 
not  much  relish,  he  boldly  advanced  and  ac- 
costed the  disconcerted  villains  with, 

"  Heth,  xihaps,  I  canna  but  say  ye  ha'e 
ta'en  a  queer  eneugh  bit  tae  dern  in  o',  sae 
mony  o'  ye.  What  may  ye  be  ettlin',  gin  a 
body  may  be  sae  haul'  as  speer,  hurklin'  and 
vizzyin'  that  gate  like  a  wheen  pointer  dougs 
settin'  paitricks  ?'' 

This  was  rather  a  puzzling  question  ;  and 
had  it  been  asked  at  Angus  himself,  it  is  like- 
ly he  would  have  been  no  less  nonplussed  to 
answer  than  they  were.  One  of  the  number, 
however,  took  upon  him  to  reply, 

"  Why,  we  com'd  just  to  look  for  a  trifle 
of  venison,  if  we  cud  fin'  ever  a  deer  that  wud 
be  straying  about." 
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"  Oh,  that's  all  joke  now,"  said  another 
archly,  "  only  ye  wudn't  like  to  be  telling 
that  we  were  all  over  and  over  to  larn  the 
art  of  catching  a  purty  girl  from  Angus 
there." 

This  Hibernian  stroke  was  too  much  for  the 
Caledonian,  who  blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  and, 
pretending  to  overlook  the  sully  of  the  second 
speaker,  stammered  out  in  great  embarrass- 
ment, 

**  Eh  ? — weel ! — ^ha'e  ye  seen  ony  o'  thae 
deer  ye  ha'e  been  lookin'  for  ?  I  dinna  care 
muckle  tae  tak'  a  glifF  at  them  mysel',  gin  ye 
like  tae  baud  me  at  my  heghtin' ;  f 'ri'thet, 
an  ye  think  I'm  in  cummer-room  I'll  no  bode 
mysel'  tae  bide." 

The  cunning  Hibernians,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  that  Angus  was  put  to  confusion  by  the 
well-timed  allusion  to  his  courtship,  tried  all 
their  art  to  get  rid  of  him ;  for  he  assuredly 
never  was  more  in  cumber-room  in  his  life. 
While  they  were  thus  "  chafflin'  back  an* 
for'a't,"  as  Angus  would  have  described  their 
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conversation,  the  princess  and  her  pretty  at- 
tendant arrived  at  the  arbour,  and  hearing  an 
altercation  of  voices  behind  it,  they  were  quite 
surprised,  as  it  was  so  remote  and  secluded, 
that  such  an  occurrence  had  never  before  been 
known  there. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?*^  said  the  princess, 
as  she  eagerly  stept  round  the  corner  of  the 
arbour  to  satisfy  herself  of  the  cause  of  this 
unwonted  noise. 

"  Why,  your  highness,'*  said  one  of  the 
villains,  **  there  isn't  much  at  all  the  matter, 
only  some  of  us  boys  there  com'd  out  to  the 
forest  after  a  bit  of  venison,  if  it's  no  offence, 
your  highness  ?" 

Angus  hung  back  awkwardly  and  blushing, 
for  Norah  was  already  at  the  side  of  her  royal 
mistress,  and  the  youth  felt  as  if  their  sweet 
and  stolen  meetings  in  the  arbour  had  all  been 
exposed  to  public  gaze  by  this  unaccountable 
event. 


The  conspirators  were  more  than  once,  non- 
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pkissed,  by  the  fat  butler  accidentally  travers- 
ing their  schemes :  once,  in  particular,  when 
they  sanguinely  expected  that  nothing  could 
balk  them,  this  living  tun  of  liquor  rolled  it- 
self across  their  path  in  all  its  unvvieldiness^ 
The  circumstances  were  these  : 

The  king,  to  keep  up  the  high  spiiit  of  the 
troops^  granted  them  by  turns  a  little  fete, 
that  they  might  make  merry  together,  and  de^ 
rive  new  life  and  increased  bravery  from  the 
song  and  the  dance  ;  for,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  was  not  the  age  when  feasting 
and  merriment  produced  effeminacy  among 
warriors.     Even  the  festal  dances,  where  he- 
roes mingled  steps  with  the  *'  twinkling  feet" 
of  beauty,  rather  gave  vigour  to  their  courage 
than  spread  among  them  the  tame  unwarlike 
spirit  which  so  invariably  follows  refinement 
and  luxury ;    but   in  these  modern   days  of 
gunpowder  war  we  can  form  only  a  faint  idea 
of  the  men  whose  single  arm  would  often  hew 
a  passage  with  the  sword  through  the  embat- 
tled ranks  of  their  foes.    Logaire  was  prudent 
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enough  to  make  these  festal  parties  small,  that 
there  might  be  left  an  efficient  force  to  garri- 
son the  raths  in  case  of  surprise  ;  but  as  the 
turn  of  all  was  impartially  appointed  by  lot, 
none  were  offended. 

The  night  on  which  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
division  that  Angus  ranked  in  to  partake  of 
the  royal  indulgence,  was  eagerly  and  anxious- 
ly looked  fonvard  to  by  the  Lokite  and  his 
crew  as  by  far  the  best  suited  to  their  dark 
design  which  had  occurred  since  they  began 
their  machinations  ;  for  Norah  would  be  ab- 
sent with  her  lover— and  the  lattice  of  the 
chamber  was  weak — and  the  bustle  of  the  fete 
— all  concurred  to  assist  their  wi'cked  pur- 
pose.— The  night  came.  Angus,  with  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  joy,  led  forth  his  Norah  in  all 
the  blushing  and  artless  simplicity  of  sixteen, 
to  join  the  gay  revelry  of  the  dance,  and,  to  his 
eyes  at  least,  her  beauty  was  peerless.  Little 
did  the  kind  hearted  and  affectionate  maid 
suspect  the  diabolical  plot  which  was  now 
ripening  against  her  royal  mistress. 
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The  Lokite  had  placed  his  myrmidons  in 
grim  ambush  under  the  princess's  lattice  to  be 
ready  to  execute  their  design  the  moment 
that  he  had  excited  some  disturbance,  by  way 
of  a  diversion  to  call  off  the  attention  of  all 
idlers,  while  they  should  escape  with  their 
prize  into  the  woods.  But  unluckily  for  this 
goodly  and  well  devised  scheme,  the  existence 
of  O'Grushelan  was  not  calculated  upon,  and 
that  portly  personage,  in  defiance  of  occasional 
oversettings,  and  con.sequent  roiileiiients^  still 
continued  to  discuss  his  luncheons  of  fat  beef, 
and  to  facilitate  the  passage  thereof  to  the  di- 
gestive regions  by  large  potations  of  the  spi- 
ritiis  vitce.  Antiquarians  are  not  agreed  whe- 
ther this  liquor  be  at  present  known,  some 
thinking  that  spiritus  is  a  corrupt  reading  for 
aguUy  which  is  the  monkish  rendering  of  the 
Erse  uisge  in  the  old  records,  while  others 
think  that  the  reading  is  right  and  aqua  cor- 
rupt ;  for  the  Latin  aqua  cannot  be  rendered 
any  thing  but  water,  whereas  uisge  signifies 

both  water  and  fermented  liquor.     Be  this  as 
i2 
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it  may,  O'Grushelan  had  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion swilled  pretty  freely  of  said  spiritus,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  rather  more  tumbleable 
even  than  usual.  Now  his  way  to  the  cellar  lay 
directly  by  the  side  of  the  wall  where  the  Lo- 
kite  had  placed  his  wicked  ambuscade,  and 
from  the  stupidity  which  buzzed  in  his  brain, 
the  butler  had  never  thought  of  the  utility  of 
a  torch  to  light  his  steps  ;  besides,  the  only 
portion  of  thought  which  remained  unextin- 
guished within  him  was  fixed  upon  a  fresh 
pull  of  liquor,  rich  and  fuming  from  the  most 
recondite  recess  of  the  vaults,  for  the  purpose 
of  hushing  to  rest  the  uncomfortable  turmoil 
which  had  somehow  or  other  arisen  between 
a  former  stowage  of  beef  and  uisge  in  his  own 
cellar  of  digestibles. 

Things  being  in  this  state  of  preparation  : 
the  Lokite  ready  to  begin  his  feint  and  the 
ambush  to  burst  through  the  lattice  on  the 
helpless  princess,  the  butler,  unwieldy  as  he 
was,  got  the  start  of  the  plotters,  and  antici- 
pated the  Lokite  by  tumbling  into  the  midst 
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of  the  ambuscade.  More  frightened  the 
wretches  could  not  have  been,  if  O'Grushelan 
had  fallen  in  a  sheet  of  fire  from  the  sky  ;  in- 
deed, they  did  not  know  whether  he  might  not 
be  some  aerial  wight  in  the  Catholic  interest, 
come  expressly  to  defeat  their  plan,  and  they 
all  took  to  their  heels  and  fled,  leaving  O'Gru- 
shelan  to  get  up  the  best  way  he  could.  But 
it  was  not  within  the  compass  of  his  ability  to 
accomplish  such  a  feat,  and  he  lay  groaning 
most  piteously  in  a  tone  partaking  by  turns  of 
the  shrill  squeak  of  a  hunted  hedgehog  and 
the  grunt  of  a  sick  badger. 

Angus,  who  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  join 
the  revels,  was  standing  in  an  adjoining  re- 
cess of  the  wall,  urging  his  suit  with  all  the 
soft  persuasion  his  timidity  left  him  power  to 
use  ;  sighs,  namely,  and  whispered  words,  and 
all  the  other  sweet  eloquence  of  love's  lan- 
guage, while  Norah  heard  him  with  fondness, 
but  cautiously  kept  her  thoughts  veiled  in 
modesty,  though  the  covering  was  often  too 
transparent  to  conceal  all.      As   the  lovers 
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were  thus  forgetting  the  revels  in  mutual  en- 
dearments, the  signals  of  distress  which  the 
overturned  butler  was  sending  forth  in  quest 
of  help  broke  upon  their  ear  like  the  tumul- 
tuous brawl  of  a  mountain  stream  on  the 
sweet  dwelling  of  the  v/oodland  echoes.  The 
lover  instantly  recognised  the  piping  cry  of 
O'Grushelan,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  conjec- 
turing what  had  befallen  him,  but  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  the  dear  arms  of  Norah, 
now  unconsciously  entwined  around  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  distressed  knight 
of  the  cellar.  The  little  girl  was  no  less  en- 
chanted in  this  paradise  of  melting  sighs  and 
heaving  bosoms ;  but  she  had  a  mischievous 
delight  in  abridging  these  moments  of  blissful 
feeling  which  pure  aud  virtuous  affection  alone 
can  ever  know,  perhaps  because  modesty 
checked  her  in  giving  way  to  the  rapture  of 
such  fond  caresses,  or  perhaps  nature  taught 
her,  that,  by  shortening  the  time  and  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  the  delight  would 
be  enhanced.     For  some  such  reason  she  dis- 
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engaged  herself  from  the  youth's  embrace, 
and  insisted  on  him  going  to  the  butler's  re- 
lief. A  fond  lover  knows  not  how  to  refuse  ei- 
ther the  requests  or  the  commands  of  his  mis- 
tress :  Angus  went,  and  was  accosted,  as  soon 
as  his  footstep  was  heard,  by  the  man  of  many- 
falls, 

**  Ogh,  my  swaet  honey,  if  ye  ever  did  a 
piece  of  charity  since  your  mother  waen'd 
you,  it  wud  be  to  give  me  a  bit  of  a  hoist,  till 
I  wud  get  my  baerers  brought  to  rights  again  ; 
bad  luck  to  them  spalpeens  that  put  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  tripping  up  an  honest 
man,  that  wudn*t  blow  over  a  blind  kitten  if 
it  stud  in  his  road  !" — Angus  inteiTupted  him 
with, 

"  Ye  aul',  daft,  deleerit,  drucken,  daver't, 
doitet,  wuddiefu'  o'  fozzy  beef,  are  ye  there 
again  waumlin'  an'  rowin'  i'the  yirth  like  a 
sackfu'  o'  half-smo'or't  rabbits  ?  De'il !  an  it 
wadna  be  mair  o'  a  gude-turn  tae  gi'e  the 
wuzzen  o'  ye  a  chirt  nor  tae  set  ye  on  your 
en'  again,  just  tae  be  stoiterin'  an  fa'in'  o'er 
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the  first  bit  clod  or  humplock  it  taks  your  fit, 
an'  deavin'  a'  about  you  wi'  your  gowloghin' 
and  grainin' ;  it's  eneugli  tae  gar  a  sow  scun- 
ner tae  hear  your  golders." 

"  Ogh,  and  to  be  sure,"  said  the  butler, 
"  if  it  had  been  myself  that  tum'l'd  ye  might 
have  said  so  rightly  ;  but  I  cud  have  stud  as 
fast  as  the  hill,  only  in  respect  of  them  vil- 
lains of  robbers  that  lay  in  wait  to  make  me 
stum'le  ;  it  wudn't  be  badly  done,  the  Tories, 
to  put  them  for  the  making  of  a  month  on 
bread  and  water  ;"  a  diet,  by  the  way,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  O'Grushelan,  afforded  little 
better  than  a  living  death. 

During  this  elegant  dialogue,  Norah  came 
up  to  throw  in  a  word  for  the  poor  man  in 
the  mud,  her  usual  reserve  being  to-night  not 
so  necessary,  as  every  body  knew  she  was  to 
be  t[)e  partner  of  Angus  at  the  fete. 

This  notable  device  of  the  conspirators  was, 
in  consequence  of  this  unforeseen  occurrence, 
thoroughly  defeated,  and  they  were  again 
obliged,  as  Angus  would  have  said,  "  to  begin 
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new  bode  new  play."  The  Lokite's  fertile 
brain  hit  upon  a  scheme  which  would  at  once 
punish  the  poor  butler  for  his  untimeous  in- 
terruption, and  effectuate  their  grand  design 
of  wickedness.  His  scheme  was,  to  dig  a 
deep  pit  as  privately  as  possible  across  one  of 
the  paths  to  the  cellars,  where  few  but  O'Gru- 
shelan  himself  ever  passed,  and  to  drive  into 
it  a  sharp  stake,  on  which  the  entrapt  butler 
might  be  empaled.  This  being  properly  pre- 
pared, the  fat  victim  was  to  be  enticed  to  go 
in  that  direction  after  night-fall,  and  having 
been  caught,  the  conspirators  were  to  carry 
off  the  princess  and  her  pretty  attendant  dur- 
ing the  confusion  which  would  thence  be 
created,  and  escape  with  all  haste  to  the  fo- 
rest. 

The  Lokite  took  upon  himself  the  office  of 
leading  O'Grushelan  into  the  snare  and  aiding 
his  cries  for  help ;  for  the  inmates  of  the  palace 
had  of  late  become  so  accustomed  to  these  sig- 
nals of  distress,  that  he  was  afraid  even  the  ad- 
ditional emphasis  which  he  intended  the  stake 
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to  produce  on  his  organs  of  sound  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  create  an  alarm.  The  Lokite 
also  intended  to  make  his  escape  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for  several  of  his  pranks  had  begun 
to  take  air,  and  his  safety  was  thence  brought 
into  danger. 

The  pit  was  dug — ^the  stake  set — and  the 
night  came  which  was  to  finish  the  catastrophe. 
The  indefatigable  Lokite  got  the  butler  on 
the  path  under  pretence  of  showing  him  a 
method  of  accomplishing  his  own  resurrec- 
tion without  assistance  when  he  should  chance 
to  fall  again  ;  but  it  would  have  been  as  well 
for  this  contriver  of  wickedness  if  he  had 
known  a  way  to  extricate  himself  out  of  such 
a  difficulty,  for  in  his  anxiety  to  lead  on  the 
butler  to  the  pit,  he  forgot  the  spot  where  it 
was,  and  it  being  quite  dark,  the  man  of  plots 
fell  headlong  into  his  own  trap,  and  stuck  fast 
on  the  bloody  stake.  He  had  come  to  make 
a  feigned  cry  of  distress  had  he  got  the  but- 
ler ensnared ;  but  he  now  bawled  out  most 
hideously  in  good  earnest.    O'Grushelan  very 
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humanely  added  his  feeble  note  of  alanii,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  crowd  was  collected  around 
the  chop-fallen  Lokite,  and  he  was  rescued 
from  the  piercing  stake,  which  had  entered 
under  his  ribs  and  wounded  him  very  dan- 
gerously, for  he  wanted  the  corpulent  cover- 
ing which  would  have  protected  the  more  in- 
ward parts  of  the  butler  had  he  chanced  to 
fall  upon  the  stake. 

The  other  conspirators,  however,  knew  no- 
thing of  their  chiefs  disaster,  and  thinking 
he  had  been  successful  burst  through  the  lat^ 
tice  of  the  princess,  and  bore  her  off  in  savage 
triumph,  notwithstanding  her  struggles.  No- 
rah  was  accidentally  out  of  the  way,  and  they 
stifled  the  cries  of  their  victim  with  her  own 
garments  till  they  got  her  far  into  the  forest  ; 
and  it  was  several  hours  before  the  alarm  was 
given  that  she  was  missing,  and  it  was  then 
too  late  to  trace  the  route  of  the  villains. 

When  the  Lokite  was  taken  to  his  own 
apartments,  he  was  in  all  the  horrors  of  ap- 
proaching death,  his   wound  was  so  excru- 
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ciating,  and  his  consciousness  of  crimes  so  a}>- 
palling.  He  disburdened  his  mind  of  part  of 
the  load  which  oppressed  it,  by  confessing  his 
annoyance  of  the  church -l^iklers,  his  wick- 
ed pranks  on  the  unsuspecting  Norah,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind ;  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  disclose  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  princess  as  long  as  he  had  any  glim- 
mering hope  of  life  remaining,  as  he  knew 
well  such  disclosure  would  be  an  immediate 
passport  to  the  next  world.  His  resolution 
of  confessing  his  part  in  this  horrid  conspiracy 
was  in  the  end  taken  too  late,  for  he  became 
speechless  before  he  could  make  himself  un- 
derstood, and  expired  in  great  agony. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Somme  Roye  oster,  og  somiiie  fldye  vester, 

Nogle  floye  nor  paa  ; 
Nogle  floye  ned  i  dybene  dale, 

Jog  troer  de  ere  der  endnu. 

Danish  Ballad. 

Held  on  their  course  with  stayed  stedfastnesse 
Ne  ever  shroncke,  ne  ever  sought  to  bayt. 

Faery  Quee?ie. 

The  moment  the  alarm  of  the  loss  of  Aoine 
reached  the  prince,  it  flashed  on  him,  that  all 
the  fears  he  had  formerly  felt  for  her,  and 
which  he  had  of  late  so  unpardonably  neglect- 
ed, were  but  too  well  founded.  The  thought 
was  madness.  All  his  lingering  feelings  of 
bitter  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  fair  Ethne 
were  in  an  instant  extinguished,  and  he  could 
only  think  of  his  lovely  sister  dragged  away 
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by  unprincipled  ruffians,  to  be  made  the  vic- 
tim of  a   hellish   superstition.     He  became 
quite  frantic  ;  but  his  frenzy  only  made  him 
the  more  precipitately  eager  to  retrieve  his 
culpable  neglect.     He  was  almost  delirious, 
but  it  only  added  to  his  headlong  activity  to 
begin  the  pursuit.     He  flew  to  the  stables, 
threw  himself  on  the  first  horse  he  could  find, 
and  was  so  far  on  his  way  before  the  king 
himself  knew  what  had  happened.    Several  of 
the  warriors  who  saw  his  frantic  haste  follow- 
ed his  example,  and  were  soon  at  his  side. 
Angus  was  a  minute    later  in  learning  the 
invaluable  loss  ;  but  as  he  heard  it  with  deep 
sobbing  from  his  own  Norali,  whose  young 
heart  was  bursting  with  unutterable  anguish, 
he  flew  rather  than  rode  after  the  sorrowing 
prince. 

**  Haste,  Angus,  O  haste  1"  was  the  anxi- 
ous entreaty  of  the  afflicted  little  girl,  and  it 
almost  made  him  forget  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable to  dart  like  an  arrow  through  the  air. 
The  prince  followed  the  by-path  through 
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the  woods  which  he  himself  had  travelled 
when  he  went  to  the  north,  thinking  it  was  by 
far  the  most  likely  route  the  villains  would 
pursue.  But  with  all  his  anxious  expedi- 
tion he  either  missed  the  track  or  was  out- 
stript  in  speed,  for  he  could  discover  no  trace 
of  them  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Every  appearance  of  human  retreat  was 
narrowly  scanned,  and  all  the  by-paths  were 
scoured,  yet  all  was  unsuccessful.  Often 
they  were  deceived  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  close  upon  the  wicked  crew,  when  they 
heard  the  voice  of  a  solitary  hunter  in  the 
wood,  or  descried  some  dark  thicket  fit  to 
conceal  the  deeds  of  rapine.  Once  the  prince's 
eye  caught  a  stream  of  blue  smoke  rising  from 
a  copse  on  the  side  of  a  green  hill  before  them, 
and  believing  that  they  had  now  at  last  dis- 
covered the  robbers,  he  dashed  impetuously 
forward,  till  he  reached  the  spot.  There  he 
discovered,  not  his  captive  sister,  but  a  party 
of  deer-hunters,  sitting  round  a  fire  by  the 
side  of  a  sprmg  of  fresh  water,  which  issued 
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out  of  the  brow  of  the  hill.  They  were  feast- 
ing heartily  on  the  venison  they  had  killed  in 
the  chace,  and  offered  the  prince  a  welcome 
share  of  their  repast.  But  he  was  too  impa- 
tient to  rescue  his  sister  to  have  any  thoughts 
of  his  own  gratification,  and  when  the  hunters 
could  give  him  no  intelligence  of  her,  he  turn- 
ed hastily  and  disconsolate  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill  to  continue  his  fruitless  pursuit.  His 
attendants  had  more  respect  for  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  though  they  did  not 
alight,  they  thankfully  accepted  a  luncheon  of 
venison  each,  and  took  care  to  gratify  their 
appetites  therewith  as  they  rode  after  the 
prince. 

It  was  wearing  towards  evening  when  the 
pursuers  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  pretty  lake 
which  glanced  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest 
with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  in- 
deed a  lovely  spot,  and  it  looked  brighter,  and 
the  music  of  its  waves  came  sweeter  to  the  ear, 
through  the  dark  umbrage  of  the  woods,  than 
if  it  had  been  in  a  bare  and  barren  heath.    The 
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shadow  of  a  range  of  thick  alders  also  fell  over 
the  water  on  its  western  edge,  and  heightened 
the  splendour  of  the  waves  that  danced  and 
twinkled  in  the  sun  beyond  it.  It  looked  at 
first  view  wild  and  solitary,  but  as  they  advan- 
ced they  found  several  small  boats  drawn  up 
on  the  shore,  and  further  on  a  group  of  neat 
cottages  clustered  among  the  trees.  The 
prince  hastened  forward  to  this  woodland  vil- 
lage to  make  another  inquiry — hopeless,  in- 
deed, for  he  now  began  to  think  that  the  un- 
ceasing speed  he  had  used,  must  have  carried 
him  beyond  the  fugitives,  had  he  been  in  the 
proper  track.  When  he  came  nearer  the  cot- 
tages, his  ear  was  saluted  with  the  voice  of 
psalms,  rising  in  clear  melody  *  through  the 


*  Those  who  have  read  Joannes  Diaconus,  will  per- 
haps question  the  melody  of  the  hymn.  "  Bibuli  guttu- 
ris  barbara  feritas,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  North, "  dura 
inflexiouibus  et  reperciwsionibus  mitem  nititur  edere 
cantilenam  natural!  quodam  fragore  quasi  plaustra  per 
gradus  confuse  sonantia,  [like  the  rumbling  of  cartsj  ri- 
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evening  air,  and  melting  away  on  the  breezes 
that  played  over  the  lake.  It  was  the  evening 
hjmin  of  the  villagers,  who  were  Christians, 
and  had  built  their  little  cottages  around  one 
of  the  new  churches  which  Saint  Patrick  had 
caused  to  be  built  in  that  enchanting  spot ; 
and  it  was  in  the  church  they  were  all  assem- 
bled, under  the  eye  of  the  pastor  whom  the 
Apostle  had  appointed  to  instruct  them.  The 
prince  was  the  more  struck  with  the  scene,  that 
he  had  formerly  been  wont  to  see  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  uninhabited  and  solitary  ;  but 
his  feelings  for  his  sister  left  him  no  time  to 
speculate  on  the  glorious  improvement  thus 
effected  by  the  Saint.  He  dismounted  and 
rushed  into  the  church,  without  thinking  of 
the  interruption  he  gave  to  the  sacred  wor- 
ship, and  hurriedly  asked  the  first  person  he 


gidas  voces  jactat,  sicque  audientium  animos,  quos  mo- 
lire  debuerat,  exasperaixlo  magis,  ac  ostrependo,  con- 
turbat."     Vit.  Gregor.  II.  7. 
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found,  whether  he  could  give  him  any  tidings 
of  his  sister. 

His  inquiries  were  all  fruitless  ;  none  of 
the  villaorers  of  Lochallan  had  seen  or  heard 
of  the  villanous  Druids,  and  the  prince  was 
forced  to  halt,  for  his  jad^d  steed  would  carry 
him  no  farther,  and  he  could  not  that  night 
procure  a  fresh  one.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  set  forward  on  foot  to  a  pass,  through 
which  he  was  afraid  they  might  escape  during 
the  night,  and,  if  he  arrived  there  before  them, 
it  would  be  easy  to  intercept  their  flight,  how- 
ever strong  they  might  be.  His  followers 
were  now  also  augmented  by  some  of  the  most 
active  villagers  of  Lochallan,  who  thought 
themselves  honoured  by  the  expedition. 

The  pass  in  question  was  called  Kilconar, 
from  a  Druid  recluse  who  had  lived  there  in 
former  times,  and  it  lay  some  miles  from  Loch- 
allan. It  was  near  midnight  when  the  prince 
and  his  party  arrived  there ;  and  they  were 
almost  overpowered  with  joy  when  they  saw 
>^everal  fires  kindled  near  the  entrance  of  the 

VOL.  III.  K 
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defile,  for  they  were  sure  that  they  had  now 
come  upon  the  fugitives  at  last.  Some  of  the 
more  prudent,  however,  restrained  the  prince's 
impetuosity  till  they  should  ascertain  whether 
it  really  were  the  villains  they  were  in  pursuit 
of,  and  also  their  numbers  and  position,  that 
they  might  take  every  advantage  to  make 
sure  work.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  the 
Lochallan  men  was  chosen,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  every  foot  of  the  ground. 

His  report  was  very  different  from  what 
they  had  expected  ;  for,  instead  of  the  party 
who  had  carried  off  the  princess,  he  found  an 
encampment  of  Leinster  warriors,  who  had 
the  day  before  taken  that  position  to  intercept 
the  northern  reinforcements  from  reaching 
Tara,  which  their  daring  and  independent 
king  intended  forthwith  to  attack.  The  prince 
would  willingly  have  mustered  his  little  band, 
and  tried  to  dislodge  this  troop  of  foes,  but  his 
numbers  were  so  much  inferior,  and  the  Lein- 
strians  had  chosen  their  position  so  well  in  the 
broken  ground  which  faced  the  mouth  of  the 
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pass,  that  the  attempt  was  deemed  too  hazard- 
ous. Neither  could  they  with  safety  proceed 
any  farther ,  and  the  prince,  hov/ever  unwil- 
lingly, was  forced  to  return  to  the  palace,  to 
see  whether  those  who  had  gone  in  a  different 
direction  from  him  had  been  more  successful. 

On  his  arrival  at  Tara,  he  found  Bryan 
just  returned  from  "  making  a  sarch"  no  less 
unsuccessful  than  the  prince's,  though  he  had 
taken  a  different  direction.  "  He  had  a  no- 
tion," he  said,  **  that  the  Tory  villains  had  a 
mind  to  be  out  of  raech  of  land  if  they  cud, 
and  he  had  taken  to  the  shore,  as  if  the  devil 
had  been  after  him,  a  purpose  to  catch  a  peep 
of  them  ;  but  he  hadn't  been  fit  to  sae  a 
comer  of  their  caps,  if  he  had  burst  his  heart 
for  the  doing  it,  only  he  heard  like  the  splash 
of  an  oar  in  the  sae,  saving  it  wasn't  the 
tum'ling  of  the  waves,  bad  luck  to  them." 

The  consternation  at  the  palace  of  Tara 
was  extreme  at  this  unforeseen  and  diabolical 
villany.  The  king  was  not,  indeed,  so  frantic 
a^  the  lively  passions  of  the  prince  led  him  t© 
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be  ;  but  he  was  deeply  grieved,  though  he  did 
not  rave  and  gesticulate,  for  he  had  learned 
to  bear  a  serene  brow  becoming  the  monarch 
of  Ireland,  even  when  he  had  cause  for  great 
mental  agitation.  In  the  present  case  his 
difficulties  were  many  and  unmanageable.  He 
had  by  inquiry  and  conjecture  made  out,  that 
Aoine  had  been  carried  off  by  his  northern 
enemies,  and  he  would  have  instantly  set  out 
to  rescue  her  at  every  hazard  of  personal  dan- 
ger ;  for  he  yielded  in  heroism  to  no  warrior 
in  his  kingdom.  It  came  to  his  recollection, 
however,  that  he  was  a  king  as  well  as  a  fa- 
ther, and  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  monarchy,  which  was  so  daringly 
threatened  with  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

He  was  in  daily  expectations  of  a  hostile 
visit  from  Kriomthan,  who  had  deemed  the 
undisguised  preparations  at  Tara  for  renewing 
the  war  a  sufficient  cause  not  only  to  put  him- 
self in  readiness  to  defend  his  territory,  but 
to  save  it  from  invasion,  by  becoming  himself 
the  invader  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath.     His 
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activity  in  securing  the  important  posts  had 
been  discovered  by  the  prince  at  the  pass  of 
Kilconar,  though  the  amount  of  his  force  was 
not  known.  Besides,  Logaire  had  intelligence 
from  the  north  that  Ere  O'Neil  had  collected 
a  strong  force,  which  he  meant  to  bring  to 
action  with  all  possible  speed.  Nay,  it  was 
not  known  whether  he  had  not  already  begun 
his  march  southward. 

When  the  monarch  took  all  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  it  appeared  abso- 
lute madness  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the 
princess ;  at  least,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  succeed  with  any  force  he  could  mus- 
ter. If  the  intelligence  was  correct  that 
she  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  ;  be- 
fore he  could  march  a  force  northward  suffi- 
cient to  force  the  passes  preoccupied  by  the 
Leinstrians,  and  of  strength  enough  to  cope 
with  O'Neil,  she  would  be  secure  within  the 
walls  of  Rath  na-Carraig,  or  concealed  in  some 
labyrinthical  recess  of  the  Druid  groves,  out 
of  the  reach  of  search  or  recovery.     It  was, 
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indeed,  a  hard  case  for  a  father ;  but  he  saw 
nothing  which  he  could  do  that  would  be  of 
any  advantage  :  he  was  forced  with  grief  to 
submit  to  the  sad  misfortune  of  his  lovely 
daughter. 

Malthuine's  feelings  were  torn  more  se- 
verely  than  his  father's  ;  for  they  were  na- 
turally more  susceptible  of  agitation  ;  and, 
besides,  he  had  to  reproach  himself  most  bit- 
terly with  neglecting  to  make  stricter  inquiry 
into  the  strong  suspicions  which  had  been  a» 
wakened  in  his  mind,  from  what  he  had  learn- 
ed when  he  was  in  the  north.  Even  the 
wild  prophecies  of  Calye  Mulloy  now  rose  on 
his  disturbed  fancy,  and  added  to  his  distress. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  the  old  Vaid 
could  speak  without  a  mystery ;  and  though 
she  had,  when  urging  him  to  apostatise  from 
Christianity,  taken  pains  to  direct  his  thoughts 
to  the  beautiful  Druidess,  and  had  succeeded, 
yet,  as  she  had  never  spoken  so  plainly  as  to 
be  ui^ambiguous,  all  her  dark  sayings  came 
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back  to  his  recollection  as  applying  only  to 
his  beloved  sister. 

The  prince  was,  perhaps,  more  free  from 
superstition  than  most  young  men  at  his  fa- 
ther's court ;  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  strong  impulse  given  to  his  mind  by  the 
tenets  of  the  new  religion  ;  as  nothing  tends 
more  to  unhinge  the  fetters  of  superstitious 
belief  than  the  diffusion  of  opinions  at  war 
with  those  which  have  been  immemorially  es- 
tablished. This  effect,  however,  is  confined 
chiefly  to  youthful  minds  ;  for  the  old  never 
lay  aside  the  belief  which  has  been  instilled 
into  them  from  childhood,  even  when  their 
interest  most  powerfully  sways  them  :  they 
may  conceal  their  thoughts,  indeed,  and  they 
do  so,  but  superstition  never  dies  in  the  mind 
which  has  cherished  it  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood. In  a  proportionate  degree,  the  same 
is  true  of  all  the  several  stages  of  life. 

The  prince  was  accordingly  less  supersti- 
tious than  some  of  the  elder  courtiers,  but  he 
had  imbibed  enough  of  that  poison  of  human 
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happiness  to  disquiet  his  mind  whenever  it 
was  stirred  into  activity,  and  particularly  when 
any  thing  occurred  to  distress  him,  or  rouse 
his  passions.  The  present  event,  therefore, 
accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  mysterious 
forebodings  of  the  Calye  Vaid,  could  not  fail 
to  make  him  gloomy  and  sorrowful  ;  and  the 
more  that  he  might  have  saved  her  by  re- 
nouncing Christianity,  at  least,  so  said  Calye 
Mulloy.  And  if  he  had  done  so  in  time,  he 
also  imagined,  that  he  would  not  have  been 
so  cruelly  widowed  of  his  once  beloved  Ethne. 
Once  beloved  ! — The  thought  told  him  that 
all  his  stiiiggles  to  displace  her  image  from 
his  heart,  had  only  served  to  stamp  it  the 
more  imperishably  ;  and  nothing  served  so 
much  to  show  him  how  deeply  his  affection 
was  rooted,  than  this  terrible  disaster.  Grief 
and  sorrow,  and  all  the  depressing  passions, 
are  a  sure  test  of  the  force  of  love ;  for  the 
helplessness  of  distress  always  forces  the  mind 
to  cling  for  relief  to  those  it  has  linked  with 
its  happiness. 
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Such  a  state  of  feeling  was  intolerable  to 
a  person  of  so  impatient  a  disposition  as  the 
prince,  since  he  accused  himself  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  evil  that  had  happened.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  execrate  Saint  Patrick  and  his 
tribe  of  missionaries,  with  all  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonials  which  he  had  so  carefully 
been  taught  by  them  ;  and  laid  the  whole 
blame  of  the  insurrections  which  had  torn  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  his  own  private  griefs, 
wholly  upon  the  Apostle  ;  and  he  was  in  some 
degree  right,  though  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  make  him  believe  that  the  root  of  the  evil 
lay  in  the  innate  depravity  of  human  nature, 
which  is  so  watchful  to  guard  against  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth. 

At  this  moment,  so  wild  were  his  passions, 
that  he  would  not  only  have  most  cheerfully 
renounced  his  Christianity,  to  regain  his  sister 
and  his  beloved  Ethne,  but  he  would  have 
given  up  Saint  Patrick  to  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, as  the  prime  instigator  of  evil.  Now, 

the  Apostle's  culpability,  in  robbing  him  of 
K  Q 
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the  aiFections  of  the  beautiful  Druidess,  flash- 
ed on  him  with  assured  conviction,  and  he 
wondered  why  he  had  not  before  seen  it  in 
this  light.  But  his  distraction  and  his  raving 
were  now  of  little  avail,  w  hen  he  was  so  chain- 
ed down  by  circumstances  that  his  every  move- 
ment was  cramped  and  fettered  ;  and  it  is  a 
prominent  attribute  of  the  passions,  that  the 
more  violent  they  are,  they  tend  the  more  to 
unfit  their  victim  to  obtain  gratification.  The 
only  course  left  for  the  prince  to  pursue,  was 
to  fight  heroically  against  the  insurgent  troops^ 
and  if  they  should  be  fortunate  enough  to 
capture  any  of  the  northern  chiefs,  his  sis- 
ter might  possibly  be  recovered  by  exchange 
of  captives.  This  was  his  only  consolation 
for  Aoine  ;  but  the  more  he  thought  of  the 
fair  Druidess,  the  more  hopeless  he  became 
of  finding  her ;  and  even  if  he  did  find  her, 
he  despaired  of  seeing  her  unchanged  in  her 
affection,  after  what  he  had  heard  of  her 
meetings  with  Farquhar. 
6 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Gairridh  'n  fiach  moch  a  maireach 
Air  do  ghruoighse  ann  san  ar-fhaich. 

OssiAN,  Marbh-rann  Oscair. 

What  a  bridge 
Of  glass  I  walk  upon  !  over  a  rivtr 
Of  certain  ruin  !  mine  own  weighty  feel 
Cracking  what  should  support  me. 

Massinger. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  produced  by 
the  loss  of  the  princess,  and  while  Malthuine 
was  hesitating  what  to  do,  and  the  king  de- 
termining to  stand  by  the  kingdom,  though 
his  children  should  all  be  carried  into  capti- 
vity,— one  of  the  scouts  arrived  in  great  haste 
at  the  palace,  and  announced  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  the  king  of  Leinster,  with  a  nu- 
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meroiis  army.  The  intelligence  was  some- 
what unexpected  ;  for  Logaire  had  intended 
to  march  his  forces  to  the  frontiers  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  not  to  be  assailed  in  his  own  palace  ; 
but  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  Aoine 
had  thrown  all  into  so  much  disorder,  that 
Kriomthan's  approach  had  not  been  heard  of 
till  he  was  almost  ready  to  storm  the  Raths 
of  Tara.  As  Logaire,  however,  did  not  now 
look  on  this  active  foe  with  contempt,  he  lost 
no  time  in  making  the  best  possible  disposi- 
tion of  his  force,  in  order  to  give  him  a  pro- 
per reception. 

"  Order  every  man  to  arms,  and  muster 
on  the  western  slope,"  were  the  immediate 
commands  of  the  king,  and,  a  moment  after, 
all  the  Kaths  on  the  hill  poured  out  their  gar- 
risons, ready  accoutred  for  battle. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  those  brave 
wai'riors  crowding  out  from  the  ports  of  their 
fortifications,  and  thickening  their  ranks,  till 
their  numbers  became  countless  ;  and  the 
stir   of  eager  heroism,    and  tlie  shouting  of 
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youths  impetuous  to  meet  their  foes,  and  the 
moving  field  of  heads,  that  all  seemed  to  be 
animated  with  one  common  spirit,  and  the 
glancing  of  their  spears  and  javelins  in  the 
sun,  and  the  clang  of  their  quivered  arrows,* 
gave  an  aspect  of  terrible  grandeur  to  the  pa- 
lace and  its  surrounding  defences,  that  would 
have  appalled  even  Kriomthan,  had  he  been 
actuated  by  any  other  principle  of  hostility 
but  the  untamed  and  untameable  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. It  was  a  beautiful  summer's 
day.  The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright,  and 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  firmament  was  serene 
and  cloudless.  The  winds  had  sunk  to  a 
dead  calm,  and  the  forests  were  motionless 
and  still,  stretching  away  under  the  eye  like 
a  dark  and  boundless  sea,  whose  waves  had 
been  hushed  asleep,  or  frozen  up  in  their  path. 
Nothing  seemed  to  move  in  earth  or  heaven 


Ayr?  ■/jvr,9s]^rog. 

Homer,  Iliad  «. 
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but  the  living  mass  of  warriors  rushing  im- 
petuously to  the  muster ;  and  the  blare  of 
the  war-horns,  and  the  confused  hum  of  the 
gathering  host,  rung  loudly  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  air. 

The  whole  of  Logaire's  forces  were  imme- 
diately collected  on  the  green  slope  of  the 
hill  of  Tara,  covering  its  side  like  a  cloud 
which  the  tempests  had  gathered  on  the  face 
of  the  blue  sky.  It  was  determined  to  march 
the  whole  army  instantly  forward  to  a  strong 
position  in  the  line  of  Kriomthan's  march,^ 
and  not  to  leave  a  man  at  Tara,  as  they  could 
easily  fall  back  to  its  defence,  if  they  were  un- 
successful ;  and  by  bringing  the  whole  army 
into  action  at  once,  the  chance  was,  that  they 
would  so  disable  the  Leinstrians,  that  they 
would  not  be  farther  disturbed  with  their  in- 
surrections. 

They  reached  the  position  towards  evening, 
just  as  the  van  of  Kriomthan's  army  came  in 
sight,  among  the  copse  wood,  on  the  opposite 
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bank  of  a  small  river,*  which  was  much  swel- 
led with  the  rains  that  had  fallen  in  the  high- 
er grounds  the  day  before ;  and  it  ran  deep 
and  rapid  between  the  embattled  foes.  A 
skirmish  was  immediately  begun  between  the 
slingers  and  the  bowmen  ;  but  they  were  yet 
too  distant  to  do  much  execution  ;  besides, 
the  royalists  had  so  much  the  advantage  in 
consequence  of  their  position,  that  Kriomthan 
did  not  choose  to  expose  his  men,  and  kept 
them  as  much  as  possible  under  cover  of  the 
bushes,  till  he  might  deliberate  on  the  best 
mode  of  passing  the  river.  The  bushes  pro- 
tected them,  indeed,  from  the  arrows  of  Lo- 
gaire's  archers,  but  the  slingers  continued  to 
give  them  great  annoyance  ;  for,  a  strong 
body  of  them,  led  by  the  prince  in  person, 
had  taken  their  station  on  the  highest  point 


*  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  v/ith  accuracy, 
whether  or  not  this  was  the  LifFey,  as  Keating  asserts; 
but  it  is  not  of  much  moment. 

See  his  History  in  loca» 
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of  the  bank,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  shower 
of  stones  on  their  enemies,  beating  down  on 
their  heads  the  very  bushes  behind  which  they 
were  drawn  up,  and  raining  the  leaves  as 
thick  around  them  as  if  they  had  been  blown 
upon  by  the  October  winds.  The  instant  the 
slingers  saw  a  head  shoot  up  among  the  bushes, 
or  an  arm  come  into  view  through  an  open- 
ing, it  was  eagerly  aimed  at,  and  battered  as 
if  the  assailants  had,  in  sport,  been  pelting 
at  frogs  in  a  pond,  rather  than  thirsting  for 
the  lives  of  their  opponents. 

The  king  of  Leinster,  however,  was  not  a 
person  to  be  tamely  sported  with  when  the 
game  was  independence.  He  lost  no  time 
in  dispatching  scouts  to  discover  where  the 
river  was  most  easily  fordable  ;  making  the 
troops  fall  back  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sling- 
ers till  their  return.  He  knew  there  was  a 
ford  nearly  opposite  to  Logaire's  position,  but 
the  swelled  state  of  the  river  would  give  the 
royalists  great  advantage  over  him,  should  he 
attempt  the  passage  in  the  flice  of  their  strong- 
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ly  posted  force.  There  was  also  a  rude  bridge 
of  planks  at  a  small  distance  above  ;  but  as  it 
was  vciy  narrow,  and  unfurnished  with  rail- 
ing, should  he  attempt  to  cross  it,  the  troops 
would  be  exposed  to  unnecessary  and  wanton 
destruction.  He  thought  it  wise,  however, 
to  secure  this  bridge,  lest  Logaire  should  take 
advantage  of  it  to  send  a  detachment  against 
liim  while  crossing  the  river.  The  ford  he 
secured  in  a  similar  manner,  that  he  might 
at  least  make  the  attempt,  if  a  safer  passage- 
could  not  be  discovered. 

The  scouts  returned,  without  having  found 
what  they  searched  for  ;  and  the  troops  were 
so  impatient  for  the  combat,  that  Kriomthan, 
like  a  skilful  general,  did  not  wish  to  allow 
their  ardour  to  cool,  by  keeping  them  all 
night  under  arms.  He  determined  to  make 
a  feint  of  crossing  the  plank  bridge  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  drawn  the  royalists  to  defend 
it,  to  wheel  suddenly  about,  and  dash  through 
the  ford,  before  they  were  aware  of  his  in- 
tention.     With  this  design,  he  marched  di- 
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rectly  for  the  bridge  ;  and  the  more  to  de- 
ceive his  enemy,  he  made  his  men  bring  down 
timber,  as  if  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  it. 
The  feint  succeeded  ;  and  as  Logaire's  po- 
sition did  not  command  the  bridge,  he  im- 
prudently made  a  movement  to  defend  it,  de- 
termining to  retrieve  the  disgrace  sustained 
at  Loch  Dar,  by  his  activity  in  seizing  every 
advantage. 

A  party  of  royal  lancers  and  bowmen  were 
ordered  to  the  most  commanding  station  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  ;  while  Logaire,  in  per- 
son, led  on  a  strong  band,  armed  with  spears, 
to  dispute  by  inches  the  passage  of  the  bridge. 
The  Leinstrians  all  the  while  were  pretending 
to  be  busy  in  strengthening  the  planks,  though, 
in  reality,  they  were  covertly  loosening  their 
supports.  They  were  the  better  able  to  con- 
ceal their  operations  from  the  coming  on  of 
the  twilight ;  and  this  also  increased  Logaire's 
eagerness  to  attack  them  before  the  darkness 
should  give  them  any  advantage,  by  confound- 
ing the  distinction  of  friend  and  foe.     The 
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spearmen  accordingly  rushed  along  the  bridge, 
to  drive  the  pretended  carpenters  from  their 
work  ;  but  just  as  the  foremost  sprung  for- 
v.ard  to  begin  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
bridge  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  into  the 
torrent  of  the  river,  and  with  it  the  warriors 
tumbled  helplessly  into  the  strife  of  the  rush- 
ing waters,  and  were  swept  away  with  the 
flood ;  for  the  stream  under  the  bridge  was 
confined  between  approaching  rocks,  and  rush- 
ed  through  the  narrowed  channel  with  tu- 
multuous and  headlong  velocity.  Some  of 
the  more  vigorous  struggled  for  a  moment 
with  the  fury  of  the  stream,  and  were  seen 
catching  at  the  angles  of  the  rocks,  in  all  the 
desperation  of  death  ;  but  they  strove  in  vain, 
and  one  dark  head  sunk  after  another,  disap- 
pearing like  the  rocky  points  which  stud  the 
sea  under  the  sweep  of  a  tempestuous  tide. 

Farther  down,  the  river,  widening  its  banks, 
became  more  shallow,  and  ran  with  less 
furious  rapidity ;  and  here  was  the  ford 
through   which  the   Leinstrians   rushed  the 
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moment  that  the  fall  of  the  bridge  had  thrown^ 
the  royalists  into  confusion.  Malthuine  in-- 
stantly  perceived  the  error  of  having  quitted 
their  first  position,  and  made  all  haste  to  re- 
cover his  ground.  He  reached  the  ford  with, 
a  strong  party,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
Leinstrians  were  still  in  the  water,  and,  fall- 
ing upon  them  with  fury,  he  put  them  for  a 
moment  to  a  stand  ;  but  the  pause  was  only 
momentary,  for  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
independence  burst  forth  in  one  loud  and  ap- 
palling shout  of  "  Liberty  or  Death  !*'  which 
drowned  in  its  overpowering  echo  the  war- 
hoop  of  *'  Ferragh  aboo,"  raised  by  the  royal- 
ists as  they  began  the  onset.  There  is  some- 
thing sublimely  terrible  in  the  voice  of  liberty. 
It  stuns  and  paralyzes  the  strongest  force  that 
can  be  mustered  under  the  banners  of  oppres- 
sion. Its  resources  may  be  few  and  its  parent 
fountains  scanty,  but  the  current  of  the  stream 
is  irrepressible.  It  rushes  on  with  resistless 
sweep  through  every  obstruction,  and  over- 
comes all,  and  levels  all  under  its  mighty  tor. 
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rent.  The  spirit  which  it  wakens  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  fierceness  of  or- 
dinary warfare.  It  is  more  noble  and  lofty  in 
its  aims.  It  stirs  more  restlessly  in  the  heart, 
and  calls  into  life  more  activity  and  more  un- 
tameable  valour.  An  independent  army  feels 
only  one  motive  to  goad  them  onward,  and, 
however  small  their  force,  or  however  hopeless 
their  circumstances,  they  rush  fearlessly  on 
their  foe,  dealing  around  them  the  lightning 
of  death,  and  performing  deeds  of  daring 
heroism,  which  nothing  but  the  lofty  aspirings 
of  liberty  could  ever  have  prompted. 

The  Leinstrians  gained  the  bank,  and  rush- 
ed upon  the  prince's  band  who  had  dared  to 
oppose  their  passage.  The  struggle  was  awful ; 
for  it  was  now  dark,  and  they  could  not  well 
discriminate  between  friends  and  foes,  as  the 
royalists  in  their  eagerness  had  run  into  the 
stream  to  meet  their  enemies  before  they 
could  reach  the  bank,  and  both  parties  were 
mingled  in  one  tumultuous  mass  of  random 
hostility.     Kriomthan's  wise  orders  saved  his 
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men  from  the  carnage  which  would  have  en- 
sued under  a  less  skilful  leader.  He  foresaw 
that  he  could  not  cross  the  ford  without  a 
struggle  ;  but  he  gave  all  his  troops  a  per- 
emptory command  to  fight  their  way  directly 
for  the  position  which  had  been  so  blindly 
abandoned  by  Logaire,  and  not  wait  to  pro- 
long a  skirmish,  even  if  they  had  evident 
hopes  of  being  victorious.  They  did  so. 
They  burst  through  the  opposing  ranks  of  the 
royalists,  now  thrown  into  the  utmost  confu- 
sion in  the  darkness,  and  before  midnight  ef- 
fected a  lodgment  in  the  abandoned  strength, 
while  Logaire's  troops  were  jostling  about  in 
the  dark  on  the  river's  bank,  or  plunging  into 
the  ford  in  search  of  foes  who  were  no  longer 
within  their  reach.  Had  the  Leinstrians  con- 
tinued a  lingering  and  doubtful  skirmish  at 
the  ford,  they  would  probably  have  been  de- 
feated, notwithstanding  their  enthusiasm,  for 
the  royalists  were  rallying  fast  from  thgir 
confusion  at  the  plank  bridge,  and  were  fol- 
lowing the  prince's  party  with  all  speed.    Be- 
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sides,  they  had  advantage  both  of  numbers 
and  position.  The  king  of  Leinster,  however^ 
made  up  by  skilful  generalship  for  his  want  of 
numbers  ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  asto- 
nished Logaire  as  much  as  when  he  vanquish- 
ed him  at  Loch  Dar,  when  he  saw  watch  fires 
blazing  from  the  heights  he  had  so  heedlessly 
abandoned,  and  the  Leinstrians  refreshing 
themselves  in  security  after  their  passage  of 
the  ford,  and  their  darkling  skinnish  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  royalists  were  fain  to  withdraw  be- 
tween the  invaders  and  the  palace,  so  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  so  greatly  disappointed 
and  outgeneralled,  and  when  they  had  pro- 
mised themselves  an  easy  victory.  Logaire, 
indeed,  began  to  fear  that  he  was  fighting 
against  the  decrees  of  heaven,  since  he  was  so 
shamefully  discomfited  in  every  encounter 
with  the  redoubted  Leinstrian  prince  ;  for 
such  superstitious  notions  never  failed  to 
arise  in  those  early  ages  whenever  the  mind 
became  depressed  and  gloomy  by  any  reverse 
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of  fortune.  A  council  of  war  was  hastily 
summoned,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  fall 
back  on  Tara,  and  receive  the  enemy  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  This  was  the  strongest 
ground  which  was  now  in  their  choice  after 
they  had  so  foolishly  lost  the  position  on  the 
river,  and  moreover,  the  troops  would  fight 
with  more  determined  courage  within  sight  of 
the  palace,  and  in  case  of  a  repulse,  they  could 
withdraw  in  security  to  the  Raths. 

**  Ogh  !  and  what  will  become  of  my  No- 
rah  ?"  said  old  Bryan  with  a  sigh  to  her  Ca- 
ledonian lover  ;  *'  if  them  robbers  of  Leinster 
boys  shud  be  giving  us  a  twist  after  all,  it  will 
go  cruelly  again  her,  when  her  little  heart's 
so  sore  and  sore  for  the  loss  of  the  princess 
dear." 

The  Caledonian  was  no  less  anxious  than 
her  father  concerning  the  tender-hearted  girl ; 
but  his  courage  did  not  allow  him  to  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  they  would  defeat  the 
Leinstrians,  and  he  had  exulted  in  the  thought 
of  Norah  being  perhaps  a  witness  to  the  he- 
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roic  deeds  he  intended  to  perform  in  the  con- 
flict.    He  replied, 

"  Ou  man  !  dinna  let  that  fash  ye.  I'll 
wud  ye  a  goupen  o'  groats  it  she's  as  ill  tae 
ding  as  the  best  o'  us  whun  it  comes  tae  a  rael 
hurry ;  she's  no  sae  hen-hearted  as  ye  trou. 
Whuna'be  though,  he's  a  de'il  o'  a  chap  this 
Kriomthan,  and  I'm  jealousin'  he'll  staun  us 
a  stieve  warsle  or  we  wun  on  his  tap,  but  we'll 
surely  gi'e  him  through  the  vvhuns  at  the 
lang-run,  an'  aiblins  gar  him  cowp  the  cran 
heels  o'er-head  doun  the  hill  gin  he  be  sae 
bal'  as  try  tae  speel't." 

"  By  dad  and  troth,"  returned  Bryan,  "  ye 
will  get  a  touch  at  him  in  a  twinkling ;  for  if 
he  isn't  over  among  them  trees  to  the  west'art, 
I  never  seen  a  Leinster  boy  with  my  eyes. 
Look  towardst  them  bushes  right  across  Dogh- 
arty's  cabin  there  ;  isn't  that  the  spalpeens 
lurking  inunder  the  wood  for  mischief?  By 
dad  is  it,  for  a  fi'penny,  and  there's  the  glibbes 
of  the  villains  looking  through  the  branches^ 
and  their  spears  stuck  up  through  the  leaves 
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like  the  ribs  of  an  oul'  dead  horse  in  a  grass 
field/' 

'*  De'il !  an  it  binna  the  rievers  vvhun  a's 
dune,"  said  Angus.  *'  Odd,  we  maun  ha'e 
at  them  'ore  they  ken  weel  what  fit  they 're  stan- 
nin'  on;  there's  naething  like  smeddum  in 
takin'  a  camstary  cow  by  the  horn." 

And  away  ran  the  heroic  youth  to  give  the 
requisite  information  to  his  superiors.  He 
found  the  prince  busily  arranging  the  troops, 
and  encouraging  them  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  retrieve  the  two  disgraceful  defeats 
they  had  already  sustained  from  these  Ixin- 
strians. 

Angus,  together  with  his  information  of 
Kriomthan's  approach,  hinted  the  practicabi- 
lity of  sending  a  detachment  to  flank  their 
position  in  the  wood,  which  would  greatly 
annoy  them,  and  throw  them  into  confusion. 
His  suggestion  was  instantly  put  in  force, 
and  a  strong  body  of  warriors  sent  through 
by-paths  till  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
Leinstrian  armj.     The  royalists  lost  no  time 
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in  discliarging  a  volley  of  arrows  and  javelins 
among  the  invaders ;  but  the  latter,  instead 
of  being  thrown  into  confusion,  turned  round 
on  the  assailants  in  good  order,  and  rushing 
forward  upon  them  with  levelled  spears,  drove 
them  back  into  the  wood  with  considerable 
loss. 

All  these  minor  successes  made  the  Lein- 
strians  advance  in  high  spirits,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  formidable  foe  which  was  drawn  up  to 
receive  them  on  the  hill  of  Tara ;  and  the 
royalists,  though  they  looked  heroic  from 
their  superior  station,  felt  an  involuntary 
quailing  when  they  saw  the  intrepid  army 
which  had  so  lately  marched  on,  in  defiance 
of  opposition,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  palace. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Are  all  diseases  dead,  or  will  Death  say 
He  might  not  kill  this  prince  the  common  way  ? 
Old  Epitaph  apud  Hearne. 

Eirich  Art  is  glac  do  chloidheamh, 
Seasabh  suas  an  aite  t'  athair, 
Mu  thig  u  beo  o  na  cathabh 
Gu  mu  riogh  rath  u  air  Eirinn, 

OssiAN,  Marbh-rann  Oscair, 

The  morning  had  risen  bright  and  pro- 
mising, and  the  sun  beamed  radiant  on  field 
and  forest,  throwing  a  fresher  verdure  on  the 
face  of  nature,  and  a  gayer  lustre  on  the  sum- 
mer flowers  y  whilst 

All  his  windes,  Dan  Eolus  did  keepe, 
From  stirring  up  their  stormie  enmitie.* 


Spenser. 
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Nature,  indeed,  lay  in  such  quiet  and  inno. 
cent  loveliness,  that  the  strife  of  the  hostile 
armies  seemed  to  be  lulled  into  slumber, 
when  the  dawn  began  to  stream  over  the 
woods,  and  "  the  rosy  cheek  of  morning"  * 
to  smile  upon  Tara.  The  calm  aspect  of  na- 
ture, however,  has  little  power  to  soothe  or 
lull  the  tempest  of  human  passions  when  they 
are  once  roused  into  fury,  though  it  may  and 
does  came  in  all  the  sweet  magic  of  a  heaven- 
ly charm,  when  that  fury  has  worked  itself 
strengthless  and  feeble.  Yet  surely  a  scene 
like  this  might  have  stilled  the  wildest  pas- 
sions, and  breathed  peace  over  the  land.  Even 
the  lower  animals  seemed  to  pause  and  enjoy 
the  general  tranquillity.  The  sheep  stood 
dimly  among  the  smoke  of  the  early  dew. 
The  heifers  rested  in  the  rich  pastures. 
Flights  of  rooks  sailed  boldly  through  the 
sky ;  and  the  restless  swallows  sat  twittering 


*  Uc-jf  '|o6oycVf/r/.:.— Homer. 
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on  the  roofs  of  the  royal  palace,  or  took  only 
a  short  and  momentary  iiight  round  the  near- 
est raths.  But  man  seems  only  to  enjoy  life 
when  he  is  embroiled  in  works  of  destruction, 
or  at  least  such  scenes  of  calmness  and  peace 
are  only  relished  after  he  has  outridden  the 
storm  of  his  agitating  passions  ;  and  Kriom- 
than  paused  not  nor  mused  on  the  beauty  of 
the  summer's  morning,  for  he  only  thought 
of  his  foe,  who  had  tried  to  impose  on  his  sub- 
jects, by  imperial  mandate,  the  adoption  of 
Christianity,  and  continued,  in  defiance  of  a 
sworn  covenant,  to  insist  on  his  paying  the 
Boroimhe  tribute. 

The  Leinstrian  troops,  after  they  had  been 
descried  by  Bryan,  and  when  they  had  re- 
pulsed the  royal  detachment  tliat  had  been 
sent  to  enflank  them,  marched  directly  to  the 
attack  of  Logaire's  forces  which  were  posted 
on  the  slopes  of  Tara.  They  were  received 
with  a  sallino'  discharo-e  of  lances  and  arrows 
the  moment  they  came  within  shot,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  royal  army  were  eloquent  in  the 
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expression  of  courage,  to  stand  by  the  monarch 
while  a  man  of  them  remained  to  draw  a  bow 
or  dart  a  javelin.  Their  courage  w^as  the 
more  intensely  kindled  into  a  tiame  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace,  who  had 
stationed  themselves  on  the  loftiest  pinnacles 
and  at  the  highest  embrasures  of  the  raths,  urg- 
ing the  warriors  below  with  all  the  irresistible 
persuasion  of  pleading  beauty  to  defend  them 
from  the  foe,  and  they  even  mingled  their 
shriller  voices  with  those  of  the  troops,  and 
waved  flags  of  defiance  from  the  battlements, 
Norah  had  also  gone  up  to  an  embrasure  ; 
but  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  did,  her  heart 
was  torn  with  so  many  distressing  feelings. 
She  had  lost  her  royal  mistress,  and  now  she 
might  lose  both  her  dear  father  and  her  be- 
loved Angus.  Her  young  head  turned  giddy 
at  the  sight  of  the  embattled  host,  and  her 
pretty  eyes  grew  dim  when  she  looked  down 
on  the  awful  confusion  below.  She  attempt- 
ed to  look  towards  the  place  where  she  had 
seen  those  she  held  dear  take  their  station ;. 
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but  the  tuimoil  of  the  conflict  had  so  mingled 
and  involved  the  warriors,  that,  though  she 
had  been  unagitated  and  calm,  she  could  not 
have  descried  those  she  looked  for.  The  eyes 
of  Angus,  however,  were  not  dimmed  with 
the  dangers  of  a  battle,  and  in  the  hottest  of 
the  strife  he  found  leisure  to  snatch  a  mo- 
mentary look  at  the  battlements,  to  see  whe- 
ther Norah  was  in  the  number  of  the  specta- 
tors. At  last  he  did  see  the  lovely  girl  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  rest,  disconsolate  and  woe- 
begone. His  first  feeling  was  to  dart  away  to 
comfort  her ;  but  he  checked  himself  in  an 
instant,  for  his  name,  he  recollected,  would  be 
for  ever  sullied  should  he  desert  his  standard, 
and,  thinking  that  he  was  seen  by  the  lovely 
maid,  he  strung  up  his  courage  to  its  highest 
bent,  and  leapt  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight, 
levelling  his  way  with  his  spear,  which  he 
drove  before  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
doing  deeds  of  valour  at  which  he  himself  was 
astonished.        \ 

It  was  at  this  very  point  where  Kriomthan 
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was  gallantly  leading  on  his  troops,  himself 
setting  them  the  brightest  example  of  bravery 
and  unconquerable  heroism.  The  Caledonian 
soon  perceived  the  warlike  king  dealing  de- 
struction around  him  wherever  he  advanced, 
and  to  see  him  and  to  wish  to  achieve  immor- 
tal I'enovvn  by  vanquishing  him  were  the  same 
thing.  "  Odd,  gin  I  dinna  pu'  doun  his  tap, 
an'  tak'  his  fleegaries  o'  feathers  tae  my  Norah 
fur  a  bit  trophy,  they's  no  ca'  me  Angus," 
thought  the  heroic  lover  as  he  sprung  forward 
to  make  good  his  resolution  upon  the  chief- 
tain. But  a  single  anu,  however  strong,  was 
not  able  to  penetrate  to  this  champion  of  in- 
dependence ;  for  he  was  so  beloved  by  his 
soldiers  that  every  stroke  aimed  at  him  was 
eagerly  parried  by  the  affectionate  Leinstrians 
around  him.  Angus  brought  more  than  one 
of  these  officious  defenders  to  the  ground, 
but  their  places  were  instantly  supplied  by 
others,  so  that  he  became  quite  furious,  and 
bounded  at  one  desperate  leap  upon  the  king, 
crying, 

h2 
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"  Yield,  ye  rybel  loon,  or  tak*  the  death  ye 
sae  weel  deserve." 

A  whole  circle  of  spears  were  instantly  le- 
velled at  the  daring  youth,  and  he  would  soon 
have  paid  dear  for  his  rashness  had  not  Kri- 
omthan  motioned  to  spare  hira.  He  recog- 
nised him  as  the  youth  who  had  daringly  shot 
the  arrow  at  him  at  Loch  Dar  ;  and  he  was 
more  anxious  to  take  him  captive  than  to  kill 
him.  Angus  was  accordingly  seized,  and 
though  he  struggled  hard  to  regain  his  liber- 
ty, he  was  too  much  hemmed  in  among  his 
enemies  to  effect  his  purpose.  They  were 
about  to  carry  him  to  the  rear,  when  Prince 
Malthuine,  with  a  chosen  band  of  invincibles, 
made  a  desperate  assault  on  the  phalanx  that 
stood  around  Kriomthan,  and,  in  despite  of 
the  firmness  of  the  Leinstrians,  made  them 
give  way,  and  drove  them  a  considerable  space 
down  the  slope.  The  confusion  which  en- 
sued was  not  overlooked  by  the  captive  Cale- 
donian, who  was  still  close  to  the  king  of 
Leinster  j  and  when  those  who  guarded  him 
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were  hard  pressed  by  the  royalists,  he  twisted 
himself  from  their  grasp,  again  leapt  towards 
Kriomthan,  and,  snatching  his  plume  of  fea-» 
thers  from  his  brow,  bore  it  off  triumphant, 
and  rejoined  his  comrades  with  the  proud 
trophy. 

On  the  other  wing  of  the  battle,  w4iere  Lo- 
gaire  fought  in  person,  the  contest  was  for 
some  time  very  doubtful.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  royalists  began  to  have  the  better  of 
their  enemies,  animated  as  they  were  to  dar- 
ing achievement  by  the  presence  and  example 
of  the  king,  and  by  the  powerful  motive  of 
defending  the  assembled  beauty  of  the  court, 
whose  anxious  eyes  were  fixed  on  every  turn 
which  the  battle  assumed. 

While  the  contending  foes  were  thus  let- 
ting loose  their  fury,  and  spreading  death  and 
havoc  over  the  green  slopes  of  Tara,  under 
the  bright  beaming  of  the  sun  and  in  the 
calm  of  the  summer  air,  all  at  once  the  hea- 
vens overcast,  and  the  clouds  gathered  into 
dark  and  lowering  masses  of  a  deep  brassy 
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hue,  like  the  midnight  waves  of  the  sea  il- 
lumined by  the  red  glare  of  a  beacon-fire,  or 
the  flames  of  a  burning  ship.  *  Thunder  be- 
gan to  break  in  distant  and  indistinct  peals 
far  to  the  south,  and  a  few  faint  gleams  of 
lightning  shot  through  the  black  rain-clouds 
on  the  horizon.  These  distant  preludings  of 
a  storm,  however,  were  not  observed  by  the 
eager  combatants,  who  continued  unwearied 
in  their  work  of  slaughter.  The  heavy  clouds 
by  degrees  began  to  journey  northward,  and 
centered  slowly  towards  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  hanging  over  Tara  in  a  black  and 
frowning  canopy,  ready  to  burst  in  shivers  on 
the  heads  of  the  contending  foes,  and  pour 
down  upon  them  all  the  fury  of  heaven's  ven- 
geance. This  dark  pile  of  clouds  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  pause  over  the  work  of  carnage 
below  it,  and  it  looked  even  more  gloomy  and 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  au* 
thor  is  not  indebted  to  fancy,  but  fact,  for  this  storm. 
#— See  Keating's  History. 
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awful  from  the  stillness  of  the  air,  than  if  it 
had  blown  a  hurricane. 

The  pause  was  but  for  a  moment.  The 
lightning  began  to  flash  dreadfully  from  the 
black  clouds,  the  thunder  burst  over  the  bat- 
tle field  in  loud  and  continued  peals,  and  th© 
rain  fell  in  such  torrents,  that  it  looked  like 
a  cataract  which  had  been  scattered  by  the 
winds.  ^'^  Both  armies  were  alarmed  at  this 
tremendous  convulsion  of  the  elements,  for 
each  of  them  dreaded  that  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  was  pointed  in  particular  against  them. 
Several  of  the  warriors  paused  from  the  work 
of  slaughter  from  the  fear  of  celestial  punish- 
ment, though  their  hearts  were  undaunted 
for  any  human  foe.  Logaire's  troops,  also, 
began  to  recollect  the  threatenings  of  Calye 
Mulloy,  when  they  were  at  the  Coluisge,  and 


*  At  Glencar,  near  Sligo,  is  a  cataract,  which,  when 
the  wind  blows  in  a  particular  direction,  is  wholly  car- 
ried up  into  the  air,  and  falls  at  a  distance  in  rain. 
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her  prediction  that  they  would  be  destroyed 
by  thunder  from  heaven,  for  their  apostacy 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  All  of 
the  troops,  indeed,  had  not  heard  this  threat- 
ening prediction  ;  but  fear  is  very  contagious, 
and  the  consternation  soon  became  general. 
If  Kriomthan's  troops  had  now  been  free  from 
terror,  they  would  have  obtained  an  easy  vic- 
tory ;  but  they  also  had  their  fears,  though 
they  had  no  alarming  prophecy  to  augment 
them.  The  king  of  Leinster  was  not  so  ea- 
sily intimidated  himself;  and  when  he  saw 
his  foes  giving  way,  he  boldly  rushed  forward 
on  the  division  which  Logaire  commanded  in 
person.  The  sovereigns  soon  recognised  each 
other  ;  and  Logaire,  wishing  to  conceal  his 
terror  of  the  thunder,  sprung  forward  to  meet 
his  antagonist,  who  was  no  less  eager  to  mea* 
sure  his  sword  with  the  king  of  Tara. 

The  heroes  who  stood  around  their  respec- 
tive sovereigns  closed  at  the  same  instant  with 
one  another,  and  the  combat  raged  here  as 
fierce  as  ever ;    while  the  rest  of  the  armies 
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Stood  aghast  at  the  roaring  of  the  thunder, 
and  the  gleaming  of  the  lightning.  They 
were  thus  mingled  in  all  the  confusion  of  hos- 
tile strife,  when  a  peal  of  thunder,  more  ter- 
rible than  they  had  yet  heard,  crashed  im- 
mediately over  their  heads,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Logaire  fell.  His  faithful  band, 
however,  fought  with  more  than  uiortal  bra- 
very around  the  fallen  monarch,  and  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  off  his  body.  * 

The  fall  of  the  king  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  royal  cause  ;  and  the  prince  could  not 
keep  his  men  in  the  ranks,  so  universal  be- 
came the  consternation,  when  the  fatal  cir- 
cumstance was  known.  To  add  to  their  con- 
fusion,  the  night  came  on  ;  and  though  the 


*  Our  historians  are  not  agreed  whether  Logaire  was 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt  for  his  crime  of  swearing  the 
pagan  oath  at  Loch  Dar,  or  whether  he  fell  by  Kriom- 
than's  sword.     I  have,  in  the  text,  left  it  doubtful. 

See  Keating,  O'Flaghertyj  and  Dr  CampbelU 
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thunder  had  rolled  away  to  the  north,  the 
rain-clouds  continued  to  hover  above  them, 
and  greatly  increased  the  darkness.  The 
Leinstrians  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
advantage  which  Logaire's  death  gave  them, 
and  pressed  hard  upon  the  royalists,  who  were 
now  in  full  retreat  up  the  hill,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  raths,  and  defend  the  palace.  The 
ladies,  who  had  hitherto  aided  the  shouts  of 
the  w^arriors  with  encouraging  cheers,  began 
to  fill  the  air  with  screams  and  lamentation. 
They  wandered  wildly  from  one  battlement 
and  embrasure  to  another,  eager  to  learn  what 
had  fallen  out,  but  too  frantic  to  understand 
what  any  one  answ^ered  to  their  incoherent 
questions.* 


•  The  Greek  scholar  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a 
similar  scene  of  vrar  from  the  sublime  poet  Lycophron, 
to  whom  I  have  been  several  times  indebted  for  ima- 
gery. 
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All  at  once,  a  terrible  shout  arose  from  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  which  was  opposite  to 
the  principal  scene  of  the  battle  ;  and  it  came 
on  the  wind  in  repeated  bursts,  still  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  palace  and  the  combatants. 
As  it  was  now  pitch  dark,  it  was  not  possible 
to  ascertain  from  whom  this  shout  arose.  Was 
it  a  reinforcement  come  thus  timely  to  the 
royalists,  to  save  them  from  a  disgraceful  rout  ? 
Or,  was  it  a  reserved  body  of  Leinstrians, 
bursting  in  to  secure  the  half-won  triumph  ? 
It  seemed  to  be  neither  ;  for  this  furious  band 
rushed  into  the  dark  confusion  of  the  fight, 
and  attacked,  indiscriminately,  Leinstrians  and 
royalists  ;  and  as  they  kept  in  a  close  unbro- 
ken phalanx,  and  were  unexhausted  and  fresh, 
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they  made  a  dreadful  havoc.  It  was  well  for 
the  royalists,  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  had 
got  within  shelter  of  the  raths  ;  otherwise, 
they  would  infallibly  have  been  exterminated ; 
for,  had  this  new  and  desperate  band  arrived 
a  few  minutes  sooner,  the  troops  of  Tara  w^ould 
have  been  inclosed  between  them  and  the 
pursuing  Leinstrians.  As  it  was,  the  Lein- 
strians  had  to  sustain  almost  the  whole  force 
of  the  new-comers  ;  but  they  did  not  there- 
fore give  W'ay :  they  fouglit  the  more  heroi- 
cally, believing  this  to  be  some  paltry  rein- 
forcement, which  knew  not  yet  that  the  king 
had  fallen,  and  would  soon  be  disheartened 
when  the  tidings  spread  among  them. 

This  fresh  band,  however,  was  no  other 
than  the  rebel  army  of  O'Neil,  who  had  come 
by  rapid  marches  upon  Tara,  in  consequence 
of  intelligence  that  all  tlie  troops  had  been 
drawn  out  to  meet  Kriomtlian,  with  the  in- 
tention of  sui'prising  the  uui^^^ar risen ed  raths. 
In  this  design  the  chief  had  not  been  success- 
ful f  but  learning  that  the  army  of  Tara  had 
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been  marshalled  on  the  slopes,  he  determined 
to  lose  no  thne  in  beginning  the  attack,  even 
at  night ;  for  his  former  defeat  at  Dahiogh 
had  not  cured  him  of  his  passion  for  night 
battles.  The  contest  was  now  wholly  between 
tlie  two  redoubted  foes  of  Tara  ;  and  they 
seemed  to  have  met  with  full  resolution  to 
exterminate,  or  be  exterminated.  The  car« 
nage  was  truly  dreadful  ;  the  more  so,  that 
all  was  dark,  tumult,  and  confusion  ;  and 
friends  often  drenched  their  weapons  in  the 
blood  of  friends,  while  aiming  to  destroy  their 
opponents. 

When  morning  dawned,  the  slaughter  on 
both  sides  had  been  so  great,  that  those  who 
survived  were  glad  to  betake  themselves,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  to  flight,  or  rather  to 
mutual  separation,  for  the  victory  could  not 
properly  be  claimed  by  either.  The  royal 
troops  could  see,  from  thje  security  of  the 
raths,  the  dejected  and  slow  retreat  of  their 
assailants,  each  winding  in  scattered  parties 
towards  their  own  territory.      Prince  Mai- 
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tliuine,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved^ 
sallied  forth  instantly,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  warriors,  who,  though  they  had  re- 
mained under  arms,  were  fresh  and  spirited, 
compared  with  those  who  had  fought  unceas- 
ingly the  whole  night.  He  had  remained 
ignorant  who  the  fresh  assailants  w^ere,  that 
had  come  upon  them  after  night-fall  ;  but 
when  morning  discovered  the  detested  insig- 
nia of  O'Neil,  he  forgot  the  existence  of  the- 
king  of  Leinster,  and  directed  his  march  whol- 
ly against  the  chieftain  of  Rath- na- Car raig. 

The  royalists  soon  overhied  the  exhausted 
rebels,  and  attacked  them  with  such  fury  that 
they  threw  down  their  arms  and  begged  for 
quarter.  The  chief  himself  had  disappeared 
in  the  tumult,  and  no  one  could  tell  where  he 
was ;  but  young  Fergus,  who  had  performed 
the  most  valorous  deeds  during  the  whole 
afiray,  and  had  stood  boldly  to  the  last,  came 
forward  with  all  the  prudence  of  a  veteran 
commander,  and  requested  terms  of  the  prince 
for  his  brave  clansmen,  when  he  saw  it  would 
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be  fool-hardy  to  hold  longer  out.  Malthuine 
was  captivated  with  the  appearance  and  be- 
haviour of  the  youthful  hero  ;  and,  hot  as  his 
rage  was  against  the  rebel  clan,  there  was  a 
nobleness  in  Fergus  that  strongly  awakened 
in  him  more  generous  feelings  than  severity 
or  cruelty  towards  his  discomfited  troops. 

**  We  submit,"  said  the  noble  youth,  "  to 
the  chance  of  war,  in  which  fortune  has  been 
favourable  to  you ;  and  I  must,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  my  father,  beg  you  to  be  merciful  to 
those  brave  fellows  who  have  fought  so  heroi- 
-cally.  For  myself  I  claim  nothing ;  I  am 
willing  to  resign  my  life  for  the  cause  we  em- 
barked in,  if  you  will  only  save  my  brave 
clansmen." 

The  prince's  brow,  which  was  knit  with 
wrath  and  frowned  with  gloomy  vengeance, 
began  to  relax  into  a  milder  expression  of 
feeling  while  he  surveyed  the  manly  air  of  the 
boyish  warrior.  He  gazed  a  moment  at  him 
in  wonder,  and  perceived  on  his  countenance 
9.  noble  firmness  which  he  could  not  think  of 
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subjecting  to  indignant  captivity,  much  less  of 
punishing  with  death.  He  acted  more  like  a 
prince  in  giving  him  his  hand,  which  Fergus 
frankly  received,  and  they  were  soon  upon  as 
gracious  terms  as  it  was  possible  for  enemies 
to  be. 

As  the  shattered  army  of  Kriomthan  had 
withdrawn  into  the  woods  to  recruit  their 
spirits  by  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  the  night- 
battle,  Malthuine's  forces  were  now^  at  liberty 
to  do  the  same,  and  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  the  raths.  Fergus  accompanied  the  prince 
to  the  palace,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained, so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  li- 
quor ;  for  access  to  the  cellars  could  not  be 
had  without  O'Grushelan,  and  he  had  disap- 
peared at  the  commencement  of  Kriomthan's 
attack.  The  door  of  the  cellar  was  at  last 
forced  open  with  much  difficulty,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  strongly  barricadoed  on  the  inside 
by  every  species  of  ponderous  moveable  which 
the  vault  contained,  indicating  that  it  was  the 
fortified  retreat   of  some  person  or  persons 
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whose  courage  did  not  appear  to  be  a  distin- 
guishinor  attribute  thereof.  Those  who  burst 
througli  the  barrier  were  sakited  with  the 
most  piteous  minglement  of  voices  which  the 
fear  of  immediate  death  ever  gave  birth  to. 
It  had  some  distant  resemblance  to  the  yelp 
of  a  superannuated  dog,  seconded  in  the  con- 
cert of  harmony  with  the  expiring  groans  of 
a  broken-winded  horse,  and  partook  by  turns 
of  the  screech  of  a  bam  owl  scared  from  her 
nest,  and  the  stiffled  growling  of  a  hippopo- 
tamus sweltering  among  the  reeds  of  the  Nile 
to  escape  from  his  hunters.  No  words  could 
be  distinguished,  though  the  sounds  were  at 
times  something  like  human,  and  were  nearly 
as  articulate  as  those  of  a  magpie  w^hen  it  first 
tries  to  speak. 

**  By  dad,"  remarked  Bryan,  "  if  the  ould 
one  isn't  got  into  the  cellar,  I  never  seen  nor 
heard  him  with  my  eyes  since  the  day  I  was 
born  alive.  Well,  and  to  be  sure,  he  has 
been  after  knowing  of  a  right  pull  he  cud 
have   at    the    crature  there,    or   he   wudn't 
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have  com'd,  I'll  be  boun'  for  a  farthing  he 
wudn't." 

Some  of  the  less  superstitious  not  intimi- 
dated by  this  wise  conjecture,  advanced  bold- 
ly, and  found,  not  an  avatar  of  the  devil,  but 
O'Grushelan  and  Dranshogle,  concealed  be- 
hind a  range  of  jars  in  the  farthest  part  of 
the  vault,  and  nearly  insensible  with  the  li- 
quor they  had  drank  to  keep  them  alive,  in 
the  terrible  fever  of  fear  which  had  conjunct- 
ly and  severally  attacked  them.  * 

**  Gude  ha'e  a  care  o'  us/'  said  Angus, 
**  gin  they  binna  baith  as  dnmk's  the  laird 
o*  Biggar  in  a  yule  mornin',  an'  that's  e'en  a 
braid  word  whun  I  ha'e  said  it.  De'il !  an  it 
wadna  be  a  gude  turn  tae  drouk  their  lugs  in 
a  sowp  o't,  gif  it  war'na  for  misgruglin'  the 
drap  gude  drink  it  the  puir  lads  wad  be  blythe 


*  This  brings  to  my  mind  the  following  descriptive 

contrast : — *'  Non  ferro  sed  vino,  non  lanceis  sed  ca- 

seis,  non  ensibus  sed  utribus,  non  hastibus  sed  verubus, 

onerantur."-^PjERRE  de  Bhis, 
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o'  it  ha'e  been  a'  night  stavin'  at  ane  anither, 
and  struislin'  i'the  dark." 

"  Hogh  ! — mm  !*'  grumbled  Dranshogle. 
"HouP  off,  ye  Tory  rebels  !'*  shouted  O'Gru- 
shelan  in  more  articulate  phrase,  being  more 
used  to  talk  in  his  cups  than  his  companion. 

"  Aye,  ye  may  weel  stegh  and  grain  nou,'* 
said  the  Caledonian,  "  efter  the  bruilzie's  a' 
by  :  an'  what  think  ye  o'  yoursels,  ye  couartly 
hashes  ?  lyin'  up  there  sookin'  the  greybairds, 
an'  nursin'  thae  muckle  bilfs  o'  kytes  o'  yours, 
it's  gude  for  nae  gear  I  can  see,  an'  binna  tae 
breed  a  waistry  amang  the  woo'  it  ye  cuir 
them  wi'  ;  or  aiblins  they  might  do  tae  stap 
in  i'the  hole  o'  a  rath  it  the  enemy  may  be 
like  tae  win  through  at." 

"  O  Lord,  no  yet !"  cried  Dranshogle,  in 
the  first  articulate  sounds  he  had  uttered  since 
his  discovery,  roused,  no  doubt,  to  superero- 
gatory exertion  by  the  fear  of  having  his  belly 
crammed  into  a  breach  for  the  Leinstrians  to 
shoot  at.  His  exertions  did  not  stop  with 
words,  and  he  began  to  get  on  his  legs  to  put 
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himself  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  but  seizing, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  resurrection,  on 
one  of  the  aforesaid  greybeard  jars,  he  con- 
trived to  overbalance  it  and  himself  at  the 
same  time,  and  lay  flat  on  the  floor  like  a 
bilged  lugger  in  the  basin  of  a  canal,  or  a 
murdered  whale  on  the  deck  of  a  Greenland 
sloop. 

There  was  no  time,  however,  to  wait  for 
these  porpoises  getting  to  rights,  and  they 
were  left  to  accomplish  their  own  resuscita- 
tion as  they  best  could,  while  the  jars  were 
laid  under  contribution  for  the  behoof  of 
young  Fergus  and  his  officers,  now  in  the 
palace. 

This  young  chief  and  the  prince  soon  grew 
so  gracious,  that  the  former  hinted  his  wish, 
if  his  father  was  found  to  be  killed,  to  leave 
Ireland  altogether,  and  settle  himself  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Kintyre.  Malthuine  was 
not  willing  to  part  with  so  promising  a  youth  ; 
but  he  seemed  determined,  probably  from  a 
principle  of  ambition  to  which  he  was  much 
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alive,  aiid  which  he  foresaw  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  gratify  in  a  country  which  contain- 
ed two  such  enterprising  spirits  as  Malthuine 
and  Kriomthan. 

Search  was  made  among  the  slain  for  the 
body  of  O'Neil,  but  if  he  had  really  fallen  in 
battle  he  could  no  where  be  found.  Those  who 
knew. him  well  were  aware  that  he  was  not  very 
fondof  rashly  exposing  his  person,  and  supposed 
that  he  had  secretly  made  oflP  in  the  confusion, 
and  when  he  saw  the  rout  of  the  troops  had 
fled  to  some  place  of  security.  As  matters 
tbus  stood,  the  only  course  left  for  Fergus 
was  to  make  a  truce,  which  gave  him  leave  to 
return  home  with  the  remains  of  his  army. 
Kriomthan  also  judged  it  wise  to  march  back 
liis  shattered  troops  to  Leinster. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Doctor  sanctissimus  ille,  qui  melleo  pracdicationis 
imbre  totam  rigavit  et  inebriavit  ecclesiara. 

John  of  Salishuri/, 

•A  spirit  pure  as  her's 
Is  always  pure,  ev'n  when  it  errs  ; 
As  sunshine  broken  in  a  rill, 
Though  turn'd  astray  is  sunshine  still. 

Lalla  Rookh. 

While  the  prepai-ations  for  war  had  been 
going  forward,  Saint  Patrick  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  his  missionary  labours,  and  particu- 
larly in  planning  and  superintending  the  erec- 
tion of  churches.  He  had,  for  this  purpose, 
made  an  extensive  tour  through  all  parts  of 
the  island  where  his  presence  was  likely  to  be 
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useful,  and  at  the  period  of  the  conflict  at 
Tara  he  had  not  returned  thither.  He  was, 
indeed,  at  this  time,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Dalriogh,  whither  he  had  sent  one  of  his  zeal- 
ous associates  to  instruct  in  Christianity  a  few 
huntsmen  who  had  there  built  a  pretty  ham- 
let, soon  after  the  skirmish  with  O'NeiL 

One  day,  after  performing  the  morning  ser- 
vice to  his  little  flock,  the  Apostle,  as  his  man- 
ner was,  went  out  to  meditate  on  his  further 
proceedings,  and  while  he  walked  in  solitary 
musing  along  the  banks  of  the  brook,  he  lifted 
up  his  soul  to  heaven,  that  he  might  be  aided 
by  divine  power  to  complete  the  great  work 
now  so  anxiously  begun  amidst  discouragement 
and  danger.  He  wandered  onward  to  the 
group  of  oaks  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  where 
the  rebels  had  prepared  their  fire-brands  be- 
fore they  rushed  on  the  king's  encampment, 
and  it  brought  strongly  to  his  memory  the  in- 
cident which  had  thrown  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  kindness  of  Providence 
in  rescuing  him  again  in  a  way  little  short  of 
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miraculous  ;  for  though  he  did  not  presume, 
like  the  impious  Methodists  of  our  own  cor- 
rupt age,  to  believe  that  God  singled  him  out 
as  a  particular  favourite,  neither  did  he  think, 
as  the  modern  Deistical  party,  (called  by  them- 
selves Unitarians,)  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  particular  providence,  since  all  events  hap- 
pen through  the  operation  of  general  laws, — 
the  Apostle  being  a  better  logician  than  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  simple  fact,  that  what  is  ge- 
neral must  be  made  up  of  particulars. 

He  had  no  wish,  however,  to  again  expose 
himself  to  capture,  should  there  be  any  lurk- 
ing foe  now  at  Clogharnbrec,  and,  instead 
of  clambering  up  the  rugged  channel  of  the 
brook,  under  the  shattered  and  overhanging 
rocks,  he  took  the  way  of  the  hills  on  the  left. 

About  noon  he  found  himself  on  the  brink 
of  the  lofty  precipice  which  overlooked  the 
former  wild  retreat  of  O'Neil,  and  as  he 
looked  with  no  common  interest  on  the  pile 
below  him,  now  half  simk  and  ruined  from 
the  burning  of  the  posts  which  had  supported 
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it,  he  perceived  a  stream  of  smoke  rising 
through  the  stones,  indicating  that  it  was  ijot 
altogether  deserted.  But  what  was  his  sur- 
prise,  when  he  perceived  two  ladies  come  out 
from  it  in  hunting  apparel,  the  foremost  of 
whom  brought  to  his  mind  the  appearing  of 
Venus  to  her  son  in  the  first  ^neid. 


Namque  huraeris  de  more  habilem  suspenderat  arcum 
Venatrix,  dederatque  comam  dIfFundere  ventis ; 
Nuda  genu,  nodoque  sinus  collecta  fluentis. 


For  efler  the  gys  and  maner  thare 

Ane  active  bov/  apoun  hir  schulder  bare,  ^^ 

As  sche  had  bene  ane  wilde  huntreis 

With  wind  waffing  hir  haris  lowsit  of  trace, 

Hir  skirt  kiltlt  till  hir  bare  knee. 

Gawin  Douglas. 

He  stood  gazing  with  wonder  on  these  two 
nymphs  of  the  glen,  not  that  it  was  unusual  for 
the  Irish  ladies  to  engage  in  the  chace,  but 
because  they  had  chosen  so  secluded  and  wild 
a  dwelling.     The  height  of  the  cliff  where  he 
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Stood,  and  her  changed  attire,  prevented  him 
at  first  from  recoffnisinoj  the  beautiful  Druid- 
ess,  though  her  elegant  form  and  graceful 
movements  soon  told  him  that  it  could  be  none 
other.  He  was  overjoyed  at  the  discovery, 
but  he  was  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  what  had 
brought  her  to  Clogharnbrec,  for  though  he 
had  heard  of  Farquhar's  savage  martyrdom, 
he  had  heard  nothing  of  Ethne's  flight. 

He  hastened  along  the  summits  of  the  cliffs 
to  meet  her  as  she  came  out  from  the  glen, 
at  a  place  higher  up  the  stream,  where  the 
rocks  gave  place  to  green  sloping  banks.  The 
surprise  of  the  fair  nymph  and  her  compa- 
nion was  no  less  than  that  of  Saint  Patrick 
had  been,  when  they  saw  his  venerable  and 
majestic  figure,  as  he  walked  slowly  before  the 
gorge  of  the  glen  awaiting  their  approach. 

**  Gracious  Providence  !"  exclaimed  Ethne, 
"  my  prayers  are  now  answered  ;"  and  run- 
ning forward,  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  holy 
man.  The  Apostle's  heart  beat  so  violently 
wdth  minded  and  indescribable  emotions  at  this 
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unexpected  scene,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak 
to  bid  her  rise  ;  for  he  felt,  as  every  man 
would,  on  seeing  a  lady  of  such  command- 
ing beauty  at  his  feet,  and  he  also  felt,  as  a 
Gospel  Missionary,  the  importance  of  ha\nng 
the  daughter  of  the  Arch-Druid  revering  him 
as  such.  He  knew  at  once  that  Farquhar's 
hazardous  attempt  had  so  far  succeeded,  and 
ejaculated  thanks  to  God  for  so  prospering 
their  labours. 

Ethne  and  her  young  companion  had  for 
some  time  previous  tenanted  the  lonely  and 
ruinous  pile,  subsisting  on  "  the  quarry  of 
their  bows,"  and  the  roots  of  the  carmyle,  "^ 
with  other  productions  of  the  woods.  She  had 
not  failed  to  think  more  and  more  of  what  she 


*  The  roots  of  tl^e  heath  pea  or  carmyle  [Orobus 
tuberosus,  Linn.]  are  still  used  in  times  of  scarcity  in 
several  northern  countries.  Hunters  often  carry  a 
quantity  of  these  roots  to  chew  in  their  expeditions. 
Good  bread  can  be  made  from  them.  See  Ray,  Hist, 
Plant.  976. 
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had  learned  from  Farquhar  of  Christianity, 
and  every  day  the  impression  wore  deeper  in- 
to her  mind.  She  still  had  many  doubts, 
however,  though  these  arose  more  from  feel- 
ing, and  from  her  youthful  associations  which 
were  linked  with  Druidism,  than  from  objec- 
tions suggested  by  reason.  Her  perplexity 
rather  increased  than  diminished  with  time, 
and  she  earnestly  wished  to  meet  with  the 
Apostle  to  take  his  advice  as  to  what  she  should 
do.  She  now  had  her  wish,  and  had  she 
known  of  his  being  at  Dalriogh,  she  would, 
without  scruple,  have  gone  thither  sooner, 
though  she  had  carefully  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  the  villagers,  none  of  whom  knew 
of  her  retreat. 

Saint  Patrick  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  her  flight,  and  with  her  waver- 
ing hesitation  respecting  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity. She  appeared  to  be  much  moved  by 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  preached  to  her 
the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  exposed  the  er- 
rors and  impiety  of  the  Druids,  and  he  parti- 
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cularly  insisted  on  the  horrid  practice  of  sa- 
crificing human  victims,  as  contrary  to  the 
beneficent  and  merciful  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  also  that  all  sacrifices  had  now  been  done 
away  by  the  grand  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 
He  urged  her  with  all  his  eai'nest  eloquence 
to  be  converted,  and  seeing  her  emotion  at 
his  words,  he  even  pressed  her  to  consent  to  be 
baptized. 

;  His  triumph  was  complete  :  she  consented, 
not  with  words,  for  her  heart  was  too  full  for 
utterance  ;  but  she  went  with  holy  reverence 
to  the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  knelt  before 

*'  — The  God  to  whom  the  Christians  pray,"* 

while  Saint  Patrick  prepared  to  administer  the 
sacred  ceremony  of  initiation  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  Her  fair  companion  also  followed 
the  example  of  her  superior,  and  thus  were 
two  deserving  and  beautiful  women  snatched 


*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
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from  the  delusions  of  the  Druidic  superstition, 
by  the  well  urged  persuasion  of  the  zealous 
apostle  of  the  cross. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  was  no  sooner 
concluded  than  the  thoughts  of  her  father 
came  full  and  bitter  on  the  mind  of  the  Druid- 
ess.  She  had  now  promised  to  leave  all,  and 
follow  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  but  her 
feelings  revolted  from  the  command,  and 
made  her  shudder  to  think  of  the  effect  it 
woAild  produce  on  her  aged  parent.  She 
wished  much,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  errors  she  had  herself  so  happily 
escaped,  though  she  feared,  from  the  recep- 
tion her  former  timid  objections  met  with  from 
him,  that  her  confirmed  apostacy  would  call 
down  all  his  wrath  upon  her,  instead  of  listen- 
ing coolly  to  her  reasonings.  Such  thoughts 
greatly  agitated  her  mind,  but  the  Apostle 
did  all  he  could  to  soothe  and  calm  her  emo- 
tions. 

Saint  Patrick's  own  feelings  were  not  so 
very  quiet  and  collected.      A  point  of  such 
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moment  gained,  was  one  of  those  things  which 
lighted  up  all  the  fire  of  his  ardent  spirit,  and 
carried  his  thoughts  with  rapidity  over  both 
the  past  and  the  future  progress  of  his  great 
work.  His  eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
words  breathed  such  ardour  and  energy,  that 
none  could  have  heard  him  unmoved,  much 
less  the  youthful  girls,  whose  hearts,  naturally 
warm,  responded  with  subdued  willingness 
to  his  glowing  eloquence. 

He  persuaded  them  to  accompany  him  to 
the  village  of  Dalriogh,  that  they  might  join 
their  voices  in  the  assembly  of  the  converts, 
and  that  they  might  behold  the  unity  and 
peace  and  brotherly  love  which  prevailed  in 
this  little  sequestered  community.  On  the 
way  thither  he  dissuaded  Ethne  from  i-eturn- 
ing  to  her  father,  for  he  feared  lest  the  ab- 
horred spirit  of  persecution  which  had  begun 
to  rage  would  not  stop  to  sacrifice  his  interest- 
ing young  converts,  to  terrify  others  from  fol- 
lowing their  example,  and  thus  frustrate  his 
well  planned  design  of  holding  forth  the  in- 
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stance  of  the  fair  Dniidess  to  draw  others  in- 
to the  faith. 

Ethne  was  hailed  by  the  converts  at  Dal- 
riogh  with  enthusiastic  joy,  and  she  never  felt 
so  much  delight  in  the  praise  of  the  thousands 
who  worshipped  at  her  father's  grove,  as  in 
this  genuine  efFu^on  of  glad  welcome  from 
the  Christian  villagers.  Benevolence  and 
brotherly  love,  indeed,  are  among  the  striking 
characteristics  of  our  divine  religion,  and  the 
conversion  of  a  single  soul  from  error  is  al- 
ways hailed  with  holy  joy,  which  naturally 
expands  itself  in  kindness  towards  the  person 
converted.  It  shows  not  itself  in  dull  and 
joyless  moroseness,  but  makes  its  way  to  the 
heart,  and  kindles  in  it  an  ardent  kindness 
for  the  whole  human  race,  and  a  lively  devo- 
tion to  the  Great  Author  of  all.  How  me- 
lancholy and  distressing  it  is  to  think  that 
this  only  soother  of  human  misery  and  care 
should  have  been  so  sadly  corrupted  by  the 
impious  interpolations  of  its  own  ministers, 
and  that  the  cup  of  blessing  which  the  cross 
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holds  out  to  man  should  ever  have  been  min- 
gled with  so  damnable  a  drug  as  the  Calvinis- 
tic  doctrine  of  eternal  reprobation.  Yet  this 
is  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  faith  among 
those  who  blush  not  to  assume  the  exclusive 
title  of  Evangelical  teachers  in  our  own  times. 
It  pains  me  to  think  that  such  a  doctrine 
should  ever  have  been  drawn  from  the  Bible, 
when  it  so  expressly  declares  that  the  Saviour 
died  for  all,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  a 
fixed  number  had,  from  all  eternity,  been 
foredoomed  to  hell. 

The  young  Druidess  was  rejoiced  to  see  so 
many  cheerful  faces  in  the  village  group  which 
crowded  out  to  welcome  her,  and,  led  by 
Saint  Patrick,  they  assembled  together,  and 
united  in  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  who 
had  opened  the  minds  of  the  young  converts 
to  see  the  delusions  of  the  ancient  superstition. 
This  scene  was  so  novel  and  striking,  that  it 
made  a  very  powerful  impression  on  the  feel- 
ings of  Ethne,  agitated  as  she  was  by  the  step 
she  had  taken,  and  the  tenderness  she  still 
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felt  for  her  father.  Nor  did  she  forget,  in 
the  tumult  of  so  many  emotions,  to  think  of 
her  royal  lover,  whose  image  had  become  so 
indelibly  stamped  on  her  young  heart ;  but  she 
was  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  act  with  regard  to 
the  hateful  promise  she  had  been  forced  to 
give  to  O'Neil.  She  could  not,  she  thought, 
conscientiously  break  her  word,  which  she 
had  solemnly  plighted,  and  yet  she  could  not 
well  adhere  to  it,  without  belying  the  faith 
she  had  professed  at  her  baptism,  as  it  was 
then  a  precept  with  the  Christians,  never  to 
intermarry  with  the  heathen.  Even  in  the 
hurry  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  she  found 
time  to  glance  her  mind  to  this  perplexing 
point,  and  resolved  to  acquaint  Saint  Patrick 
with  her  difficulties,  and  take  his  advice  how 
she  ought  to  act. 

As  she  turned  to  consult  him,  the  sound 
of  a  harp  came  from  the  trees  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village ;  and  immediately  after,  old 
Camderoch  made  his  appearance,  playing  one 
of  his  mournfullest  airs.      The  harper  had 
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been  so  affected  at  the  loss  of  the  youHg  prin- 
cess, that  he  had  vowed,  old  as  he  was,  and  not- 
withstanding his  dread  of  magic,  to  make  a 
peregrination  over  the  whole  island  in  search 
of  her,  and  it  was  on  this  errand  that  he  had 
now  arrived  at  Dalriogh.  Without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  illustrious  Apostle,  or  his 
beautiful  convert,  Camderoch  addressed  the 
assembly  with 

*'  The  blessing  of  God  in  heaven  and  an 
ouP  harper  be  with  ye  all,  good  people.  Ogh, 
if  them  times  isn't  as  bad,  sure  and  troth,  as 
they  cud  be,  when  such  villains  are  foun'  in 
oul'  Erin,  to  be  after  running  off  with  the 
beautifuUest  princess  in  the  whole  world. 
Dear  a  dear,  if  my  oul'  eyes  cud  but  see  her 
once't  again,  or  if  ye  cud  have  seen  her  any- 
how." 

"  What  princess  do  you  mean,  I  beseech 
you  ?"  cried  Ethne,  who  had  an  instinctive 
fear  of  what  had  really  happened. 

'*  Ogh,  madam,"  said  the  harper,  "  that 
JL  shud  have  to  say  it,  when  it  was  the  prin- 
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cess  Aoine  herself,  that  was  so  good  and  kind 
to  me  and  to  Bryan's  little  Norah  ;  and  sure 
she  is  herself  the  sweetest  jewel  of  a  princess 
that  ever  was  know'd  in  oul'  Erin." 

"  Who  dared,"  said  Saint  Patrick  with 
anxiety,  **  to  carry  off  Aoine  ?" 

**  Why  and  troth,"  said  Camderoch,  **  it 
cudn't  be  nobody  for  sartain  but  some  of  them 
rebels  of  Druid  boys  in  the  north,  for  the 
purpose  of  magic,  when  they  can't  let  an  oul' 
harper  pass  without  putting  enchantments 
upon  him.  Man  aleive  !  didn't  they  make 
myself  wander  out  of  the  forest  tracks  twenty 
times,  for  pure  mischief,  they  did,  and  they 
are  breaking  my  twangers  eveiy  minit,  the 
Tories." 

Ethne,  during  this  speech,  looked  much 
distressed,  for  she  began  to  recollect  certain 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  before  she 
left  the  grove,  which  she  now  thought  were 
connected  with  this  felonious  capture  of  the 
fair  princess  ;  and  she  was  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Druid  rites  to  doubt  for  a  mo- 
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nient  what  would  be  her  fate,  to  whose  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  she  had  formerly  been  so 
much  indebted,  and  she  instantly  resolved  to 
save  her,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

**  Find  me  a  steed,  fast,"  she  cried  ;  '*  O 
haste  !  the  fleetest  the  village  can  supply,  and 
I  may  yet  be  in  time  to  save  her !" 

The  villagers  dispersed  like  a  cloud  scat- 
tered by  the  winds,  every  one  more  eager 
than  his  fellow  to  be  first  to  serve  the  fair 
convert ;  for  all  approved  of  her  heroic  en- 
terprise, though  they  grieved  to  think  of  los- 
ing the  company  of  so  sweet  a  lady,  who  had 
appeared  in  their  little  rural  circle  like  an  an- 
gelic vision,  only  for  an  instant.  **  And 
sure,  madam,  ye  wont  be  going  alone,  when 
I  wud  be  so  entirely  glad  to  go  to  the  end  of 
the  worl'  to  sarve  you  ?"  was  echoed  from 
twenty  voices  at  once,  with  true  Irish  feeling. 
But  she  would  not  accept  of  service,  which, 
she  said,  would  only  expose  her  the  more  to  be 
slaughtered  at  the  altar.  She  would  not  even 
permit  her  own  female  attendant,  but  set  out 
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alone,  amidst  the  warm  blessings  of  the  feel- 
ing villagers,  and  particularly  Camderoch, 
who  said,  "  Upon  his  troth  and  conscience, 
he  never  know'd  such  an  angel,  only  the 
princess  herself,  and  she  wasn't  to  be  foun' 
now,  Ochon !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Fur  iti  iolav, 
Buddyg  Veli ! 
A  JVIanhogan  rhi 
Rhygeidwei  deithi, 
Ynys  Vel  Veli ! 

MS.  Welsh  Fragment  o/'Taliesin. 

At  Beltane  quhen  ilk  bodie  bownis 
To  Peblis  to  the  Play, 
'  To  heir  the  singand  an  the  soimdis, 
The  solace  suth  to  say, 
Be  firth  an  forest  furth  thay  found 
Thay  gray th it  them  full  gay. 

Peblis  to  the  Play,  St.  I. 

Bryan's  conjecture  as  to  the  escape  of  the 
villains  was  right.  They  had  been  afraid  to 
proceed  by  land  even  through  the  most  unfre- 
quented routes,  and  had  made  a  circuit  through 
the  forest  till  they  reached  the  shore,  vrhere 
they  hurriedly  embarked,  and  cruized  safely 
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round  the  coast  till  they  reached  a  friendly 
territory.  The  hapless  princess  was  at  length 
securely  lodged  in  the  subterranean  vault  in 
which  Saint  Patrick  had  formerly  been  con- 
fined.  The  gentle  and  timid  girl  was  distract- 
ed with  the  terror  of  her  approaching  fate,  of 
which  she  had  no  doubt ;  for  the  inhuman 
wretches  had  told  her,  in  the  coarsest  and  most 
unfeeling  manner,  what  she  had  to  expect. 
They  had,  indeed,  barbarously  gagged  her  to 
prevent  her  crying,  but  she  wrestled  with  her 
fetters  in  all  the  energy  of  frenzy,  till  she  ex- 
hausted her  strength,  and  sunk  insensible  on 
the  damp  couch  of  the  vault,  though  this  was 
only  a  cessation  of  pain,  for  as  soon  as  her  vi- 
gour was  revived  by  rest,  she  renewed  the  mad 
and  unavailing  struggle.  A  light  slumber 
sometimes  came  to  her  relief,  and  steeped  her 
sorrows  in  forgetfulness,  or  brought  sweet  vi- 
sions to  her  fancy. 

Y  al  que  de  pensamiento  fatigado 
El  sueno  bana  con  licor  pia  doso 
Curando  el  corazon  despedazado. 

Garcilazo  de  la  Vj:ga. 
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And  o'er  her  toss'd  and  troubled  mind, 
Soft  dreams,  in  sweet  and  lapsing  stream, 
For  grim  despair,  threw  rapture's  beam. 

The  period  was  now  fast  drawing  near 
which  was  to  glut  the  unhallowed  priests  with 
her  blood,  and  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings  in 
the  world  of  care,  for  the  grand  festival  of 
Beltein  was  soon  to  be  celebrated.  There 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  among 
antiquaries  as  to  the  precise  period  when  this 
festival  was  held,  as  some  of  them  fix  it  at  mid- 
summer and  others  on  the  first  of  May»  It 
appears  that  a  festival  of  a  similar  kind  was 
held  at  each  of  those  periods  like  what  was 
formerly  remarked  of  Yule  and  the  festival  of 
the  Missletoe  ;  yet  it  is  rather  a  singular  fact 
respecting  the  remains  of  these  summer  festi- 
vals, which  are  still  obsen  ed  in  our  own  times, 
that  the  Scottish  peasants  adhere  to  the  first  of 
May,  while  the  Irish  uniformly  hold  their 
Beltein  on  Saint  John's  day  at  midsummer. 
What  gave  rise  to  this  peculiarity  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover,  but  I  think  it  justifies  me 
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in  fixing  at  midsummer  the  celebration  of  the 
Beltein,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Aoine, 
there  being  no  document  extant  which  is  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  particular  day. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Brassail  that  it  should 
be  celebrated  on  this  occasion  with  unusual 
pomp,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  as  strongly 
as  possible  their  remaining  followers  to  the 
waning  cause  of  Druidism,  and  perhaps  the 
report  of  its  splendour  might  even  bring  back 
some  of  those  who  had  apostatized  to  Christ- 
ianity. *  His  affliction  for  the  loss  of  Ethne, 
too,  made  him  anxious  to  propitiate  his  Gods 
that  she  might  be  restored  to  him  and  saved 
from  apostacy,  whicli  he  dreaded  more  than 
death  itself.  He  was  not  so  sanguine  in  the 
interpretation  of  Merlin's  prophecy  as  O'Neil, 


♦  We  need  wonder  the  less  at  the  Druids  having  re- 
course to  such  aids,  when  tlie  Christians  avowedly  prac- 
tised the  same  device  to  draw  crowds  to  gaze  that 
some  might  remain  to  pray. — See  S.  Paulini,  Opera 
ix.  and  Ghegort,  Epiit.  ix. 
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but  he  hoped  that  the  grand  sacrifice  would 
effect  wonders,  and  O'Neil  had  promised  to 
be  ready  to  receive  her  should  the  horrid  rite 
make  her  return,  being  confident  of  having 
by  that  time  completely  defeated  his  enemies, 
and  slain  both  the  king  and  the  prince,  and 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Tara. 

The  Beltein  festival  began  at  midnight  with 
loud  shouts  and  rejoicing  from  all  the  faithful 
adherents  of  Druidism,  who  hastened  to  as- 
semble on  the  heights  and  kindle  cairn-fires, 
the  same  as  at  the  Samh'in,  making  a  night  of 
brightness, — "  Xacht  der  erscheinungen,".* 
but  they  were  lighted  for  a  different  purpose. 
At  the  Samh'in,  tlie  fires  were  destined  to 
supply  the  extinguished  hearths  with  what 
was  consecrated  ;  at  Beltein,  they- were  intend- 
ed for  the  purification  of  the  cattle,  and  all 
the  live  stock  of  the  vicinity  might  now  be 
seen  driving  towards  the  heights  to  undergo 


*  K!opstoc\-,  M'jssias;  Gts.  iv. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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•the  singular  ceremony.  This  consisted  in 
making  them  circle  the  fire  nine  times  by 
deas  soil,  or  according  to  the  course  of  the 
sun,  and  then  driving  them  tumuhuously 
through  the  midst  of  the  flame.  Whether 
they  thought  with  Hilarion  the  monk,  that  the 
devil  entered  into  the  cattle  out  of  hatred  to 
their  owners  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  thought 
that  they  believed  this  purification  would 
preserve  them  from  accidents  till  the  return 
of  the  feast  the  following  year.  It  is  more 
likely  the  whole  was  intended  to  give  in- 
fluence to  the  priests — plurimus  fidei  occasio 
fuissit.  * 

This  ceremony,  however,  was  not  all ;  for 


*  Hieron.  iv.  2.  p.  82. — A  similar  purification  of 
cattle  by  water  was  practised  by  the  Catholics.  "  In 
festa  S.  Antonii,"  says  Mabillon,  "  prope  S.  Mariam 
Majorem  ritus  nobis  insolitus  visus  est,  ut  quicquid 
equorum  est  in  urbe  ducuntur  cum  suis  phaleris  ad 
portura  ecclesiae,  ubi  aqua  lustrnli  ab  uno  e  Patribus 
omnes  et  singuli  asperguntur,  dato  annuo  censu." — 
Jt,  ItaU  136. 
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as  a  farther  protection  to  their  flocks  and  herds, 
they  made  an  elegant  and  innocent  pastoral 
sacrifice  near  the  cairn  on  a  turf  altar  sur- 
rounded by  a  trench.  This  consisted  of  a  li- 
bation of  milk  thrown  into  the  trench,  and 
the  offering  of  a  consecrated  cake  kneaded 
with  eggs,  and  water  taken  from  Onvana's 
well  exactly  at  midnight.  The  cake  was  di- 
vided into  portions,  which  the  officiating  Druid 
offered  severally  to  the  most  rapacious  ani- 
mals  of  prey  and  the  diseases  which  were  most 
dreaded.  "■'  The  crowd,  in  the  mean  while, 
stood  in  silent  reverence  around  the  bright 
blaze  of  the  fire,  which  shone  red  and  glaring 
on  the  rough  faces  of  the  peasants  and  the 
white  robes  of  the  Druids.  The  night  in- 
deed was,  as  Shakespeare  says,  like  "  the  day- 


*  Traces  of  these  rites  are  still  found  both  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sinclair's  Statisti- 
cal Account,  and  various  works  on  antiquities,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  is  given  in  Dr  Jamieson's  Diet.  u.  Bel' 

iane. 
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light  sick,"  only  a  *'  little  paler."  Tlie  cattle 
were  not  so  easily  reconciled  to  the  ceremony, 
and  filled  the  air  with  their  lowing,  while  they 
pushed  and  jostled  one  another  in  their  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fires,  where  they  had  been  so  roughly 
treated. 

When  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, the  cattle  were  all  driven  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill  to  graze  at  leisure  while  the  re- 
maining rites  w^ere  performed.  One  of  these 
consisted  of  an  incantation  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sick,  which  was  merely  a  deas  soil  proces- 
sion round  the  cairn-fire,  and  the  turf  altar  on 
which  some  votive  offering  was  laid.  The 
patient's  forehead  was  afterwards  anointed  w  ith 
midsummer  dew,  which  was  carefully  gather- 
ed at  day-break,  and  the  cure  of  course  infal- 
libly followed."^ 


*  Midsummer  dew  in  Ireland  and  May  dew  in  Scot- 
land is  thought  even  at  this  day  among  the  vulgar  to  be 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  probably  because  dou 


i 
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The  public  ceremonies  on  the  cairn  hill 
were  completed  by  hailinj^  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  sun  as  he  rose  from  the  edge  of 
**  the  upland  lawn  ;"  and  the  moment  he  was 
seen  the  whole  assembly  gave  a  loud  shout, 
and  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  earth  in  humble 
adoration  of  the  visible  divinity  of  the  great 
God  Bel,  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was 
celebrated.  They  then  arose  and  extinguish- 
ed the  fires,  and  w^alked  down  from  the  hill 
with  the  music  playing  lively  airs,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  light  and  gladsome.  The  day 
was  afterwards  spent  in  festivity  and  rejoicing 
among  the  common  people,  but  the  priests 
had  still  before  them  the  ceremony  of  the 
horrid  sacrifice  which  was  performed  in  the 
darkest  gloom  of  the  grove.     It  is  thought 


is  very  transparent,  on  a  similar  analogy  to  that  which 
has  led  to  the  prescription  of  barberry  bark  in  jaundice, 
because  it  is  yellow,  and  the  roots  of  the  little  celandine 
[^Ranunculus  Ficaria']  in  piles,  because  they  are  like 
that  complaint. 
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that  a  human  victim  was  always  sacrificed  at 
Beltein  ;  and,  from  a  custom  still  practised  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  determined 
by  lot.*  In  the  present  case  they  had  un- 
luckily no  need  of  this,  and  the  helpless  prin- 
cess was  accordingly  brought  forth  from  the 
vault  to  the  bloody  altar  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of  de- 
scribing. The  conflict  of  her  thoughts,  how- 
ever, had  greatly  exhausted  her  strength,  and 
she  looked  pale  and  drooping,  and  unable 
to  support  herself  as  she  stood  awaiting  her 
fate. 

How  great  must  be  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  when  men  can  thus  deliberately  com- 
mit murder  under  the  guise  of  sanctity  and 
religion  ;  and  such  horrid  sacrifices  have, 
alas,  been  but  too  frequent  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  and  few  nations  have  passed  through 


*  See  Jaraiesoii's  Diet,  iit  supra. 
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the  several  stages  of  barbarousness  and  refine- 
ment unstained  with  the  guilt  of  sacrificing  to 
the  Gods  their  fellow  men.  To  any  person, 
indeed,  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, it  must  appear  the  height  of  ignorance 
and  imprudence  to  deny  that  such  sacrifices 
were  perpetrated  by  the  Druids ;  yet  Dr 
Smith  of  Campbelton  undertakes,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Celtic  clanship,  to  exculpate  them 
from  the  charge,  because,  forsooth,  the  Druids 
had  such  lofty  ideas  of  their  Gods,  that  they 
thought  no  image  could  pourtray  them,  and 
no  temple  was  fit  to  serve  them  in  ;  and, 
consequently,  it  was  incongruous  to  offer  to 
them  human  sacrifices.  Nay,  the  Druid  sa- 
crifices, he  alleges,  were  not  even  animal, 
otherwise  there  would  still  be  traces  discover- 
able in  the  Celtic  language  or  traditions,  which 
there  are  not  ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  express 
testimony  of  Caesar,  and  Tacitus,  and  Lucan, 
he  triumphantly  concludes  that  the  Druids 
never  offered  such  sacrifices,  though  they  oc- 
casionally put  criminals  to  death.     By  the 
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same  mode  of  reasoning,  I  have  no  doubt  Dr 
Smith  could  have  proved  that  Captain  Cook 
and  other  voyagers  of  our  own  age,  equally 
worthy  of  credit,  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  they  had  seen  human  victims  sacrificed 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  that  the  mur- 
dering car  of  Juggernaut  never  crushed  the 
body  of  a  single  Hindoo.  One  would  almost 
indeed  be  tempted  to  believe  Pinkerton's  ac- 
count of  Celtic  intellect,  when  he  sees  such 
ignorant  effrontery  unblu shingly  published.  * 
It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  hap- 
less princess  had  this  doctrine  not  been  an  er- 
roneous and  dreaming  surmise  of  the  eighteenth 


*  See  Smith's  Gaelic  Antiq.  p.  35,  36,  4lo.  Edin. 
1780.  A  still  more  striking  instance  of  Celtic  halluci- 
nation occurs  in  Shaw's  Hist,  of  Moray,  attempting  to 
prove  that  the  colder  a  country  is  the  warmer  we  must 
feel ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  the  cold,  by  contracting  the 
pores  of  the  body,  the  vital  heat  is  kept  from  dissipating, 
and  is  repelled  towards  the  inner  parts,  keeping  a  neces- 
sary warmth  in  the  whole  body."-i-Page  148,  4to  edit. 
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century  ;  but  the  horrid  reality  now  stared 
her  in  the  face  as  she  was  led  into  the  dark 
gloomy  recess  of  the  grove*  where  the  infer- 
nal mysteries  of  Druidism  were  celebrated, 
and  she  shivered  with  horror  at  the  awful 
scene  around  her. 

The  altar  was  composed  of  huge  shapeless 
stones,  stained  with  the  blood  of  former  vic- 
tims, and  a  fire  burnt  dimly  on  its  summit, 
and  threw  a  red  lurid  light  on  the  black 
trees  which  surrounded  and  overhung  the 
spot.  From  the  branches  of  the  trees  all 
around,  the  putrid  limbs  of  victims  were  seen 
hanging  and  rotting,  and  the  air  was  pollut- 
ed with  their  noisome  effluvia.  Petrified 
with  dread  at  this  shocking  spectacle,  the 
shivering  and  timid  girl  attempted  to  shriek, 
but  her  voice  died  away  on  her  lips,  and  she 
swooned  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  savage 
attendants.      Noisy   music    was    incessantly 


*   V  ar  hon  borin  a  balit  ok  slegit  i  elldi. 

Edda  Saemund, 
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played  to  drown  her  cries,  if  she  had  been 
able  to  cry,  while  the  preparations  for  the  sa- 
crifice were  going  forward.  At  length  she 
was  stretched,  faint  and  insensible  as  she  was, 
on  the  black  stones  of  the  altar  beside  the 
fire,  and  old  Brassail  himself  stood  by  her 
ready  to  plunge  his  knife  in  her  young 
breast,  and  throw  her  heart  into  the  unhal- 
lowed fire.  All  was  at  this  moment  hushed 
and  still ;  for  even  the  stern  and  unfeeling 
priests  looked  with  pity  on  the  trembling 
victim,  and  the  musicians,  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, made  a  full  pause. 

*«  To  thee,  O  almighty  Bel,"  said  Bras- 
sail  wdth  solemnity,  "  1  offer  up  the  body  of 
this  young  and  beautiful  virgin  princess,  to 
atone  for  my  beloved  daughter,  whom,  in 
thy  mercy  and  goodness,  I  intreat  thee  to 
restore." 

He  finished  his  prayer,  and  was  brandish- 
ing the  bloody  knife  with  infernal  joy  over 
the  bared  bosom  of  the  now  insensible  Aoine, 
when  a,  wild  cry  of  *'  Stop — O  stop,   for 
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heaven's  sake,"  broke  on  his  ear  from  the 
thick  grove  behind  him,  and  Ethne,  frantic 
and  breathless,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowded  priests,  and,  darting  upon  her  fa- 
ther with  frenzied  wildness,  tore  the  knife 
from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground. 
The  old  man  was  so  overcome  with  astonish- 
ment, that  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  not 
knowing  whether  to  blame  or  praise  his  love- 
ly daughter,  he  stood  as  if  his  hand  had  been 
arrested  by  the  arm  of  Bel  himself.  His 
paternal  feeling,  however,  soon  burst  through 
all  his  thoughts  of  wrath,  and  he  ran  forward, 
and  clasped  her  to  his  bosom. 

"  O  my  lost,  my  beloved  child,  have  I  a- 
gain  found  thee !"  were  the  only  words  he 
could  articulate. 

Ethne  was  no  less  affected  than  her  father ; 
but  her  mind  had  been  wrought  up  to  such 
frenzy,  by  her  anxiety  to  reach  the  grove  in 
time  to  save  the  princess,  that  she  could  not 
turn  her  thoughts  from  the  lovely  victim, 
even  in  the  embrace  of  her  father. 
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"  Unbind  her, — save  her, — and  I  will  die 
in  her  stead!"  was  the  urgent  request  of  the 
fair  Druidess,  as  soon  as  she  could  compose 
herself  to  speak  ;  and,  disengaging  herself 
from  her  father's  embrace,  she  ran  to  the 
princess,  and  began  to  loose  her  from  the  al- 
tar. The  attending  Dmids  attempted  to 
stop  her,  but  Brassail  immediately  pronoun- 
ced it  to  be  the  inteq:)osition  of  heaven, 
which  had  restored  Ethne,  and  saved  the 
princess,  and  ordered  the  unholy  ceremonies 
to  be  forthwith  stopped. 

Every  attention  was  now  bestowed  upon 
the  terrified  and  fainting  princess,  and  they 
were  all  moving  towards  the  more  open  part 
of  the  grove,  when  they  heard  from  a  dis- 
tance the  sound  of  tumult  and  confusion ; 
and  still  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at 
length  they  saw  through  the  trees  a  number 
of  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  carry- 
ing their  long  poles  of  mountain-ash,  festoon- 
ed with  flowers, '•■  retreating  before  a  band  of 

*  This  was  a  part  of  the  Beltein  ceremonies  which 
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warriors,  who  were  instantly  recognized  to  be 
the  troops  of  Tara,  led  by  Malthuine.  The 
prince  had  not  lost  a  moment,  after  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  rebels,  to  march,  to  save,  if 
possible,  his  beloved  sister  from  the  horrid 
altar. 

Brassail  was  so  overpowered  by  this  unex- 
pected apparition,  and  his  mind  had  been  so 
agitated  with  the  return  of  Ethne,  that  his 
heart  sunk  within  hira, — he  dropt  on  the 
ground — turned  a  vacant  look  on  his  an^el 
daughter,  who  knelt  at  his  side,  and  expired 
without  a  groan. 

The  confusion  which  these  events  created 
in  the  different  parties  concerned,  is  more 
easily  conceived  than  described ;  and  I  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  imagine  the  meeting  of 
the  prince  with  his  captive  sister  and  his  be- 
loved Ethne,  under  such  painful  and  pleas- 
ing circumstances. 
^  ■ 

is  not  yet  forgotten,  though  the  modern  maypoles  are 
somewhat-  diflFerent  from  the  ancient, — See  M'Pher- 
son's  Introd.  page  223.     4to. 
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Out  of  respect  for  the  sorrow  of  Ethne, 
the  prince  commanded  his  followers  to  eva- 
cuate the  grove  till  the  usual  funeral  ceremo- 
nies should  be  solemnized  over  the  body  of 
her  father,  and  he  ordered  these  ceremonies 
to  be  prepared  with  all  possible  splendour  at 
his  proper  cost.  He  knew,  indeed,  it  was 
contrary  to  his  profession  of  Christianity  to 
give  countenance  to  these  heathen  rites ;  but 
he  did  it  from  love,  which  was  a  much  strong- 
er principle  with  him  than  religion,  and  Eth- 
ne herself  took  it  as  it  was  intended  for  a 
high  mark  of  respect,  notwithstanding  her 
apostacy  from  Druidism.  Malthuine  was 
eager  to  return  to  perfonn  the  last  honours 
to  the  deceased  monarch,  which  his  anxiety 
to  rescue  his  sister  had  prevented  him  from 
thinking  of,  but  he  could  not  leave  his 
Ethne  again  without  ascertaining  whether 
the  late  events  had  tended  to  further  his 
hopes.  The  subject,  indeed,  was  rather  un- 
seasonable, but  his  impatience  could  not  brook 
suspense. 

7 
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Ethne  was  placed  in  a  distressing  situa- 
tion ;  for  she  persisted  in  her  resolution  to 
abide  by  her  promise  to  O^Neil,  and  it  was 
still  uncertain  whether  he  were  alive  or  dead. 
She  thought  she  owed  it  both  to  her  own 
high  principles  of  honour,  and  the  memory 
of  her  father,  to  remain  inflexible  in  this 
point.  At  the  same  time,  she  assured 
the  prince,  that  he  might  rely  on  her 
pledge  to  him,  should  the  rebel  chieftain  be 
discovered  to  have  fallen  in  the  skirmish. 
The  prince's  fancy  supplied  him  with  the 
strongest  probabilities  that  he  had  fallen, 
though  his  body  had  not  been  found ;  but 
nothing  would  satisfy  Ethne  except  positive 
proof.  At  last  it  was  proposed  to  consult 
the  omniscient  Vaid  of  Dunluce  relative  to 
his  fate ;  for  the  circumstances  of  Aoine's 
capture,  foretold  by  her,  had  made  the  prince 
look  upon  her  as  an  infallible  guide  in  all 
difficulties. 

Calye  Mulloy,  and  a  posse  of  her  wrinkled 
sisterhood,  had  been  present  during  the  night 
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ceremonies  of  the  Beltein,  but  it  was  not 
permitted  to  females  to  be  present  at  the  sa- 
vage sacrifice,  and  she  had  retired  in  the 
morning  to  her  own  domain.  It  was  not 
likely  that  she  could  be  induced  to  return  to 
the  grove  after  knowing  the  arrival  of  the 
Christian  troops  ;  for  she  no  sooner  learned 
this  than  she  began  earnestly  to  repeat  all 
the  incantations  for  their  destruction  which 
she  had  formerly  found  ineffectual. 

The  prince  was  so  anxious  to  have  his 
doubts  resolved,  that  he  would  not  trust  any 
person  with  the  task  of  consulting  the  Vaid, 
and  set  out  himself  for  Dunluce  with  a  strong 
escort,  lest  he  miglit  be  way-laid  by  his  ene- 
mies. When  he  arrived  at  the  rocky  isle,  he 
perceived  that  there  was  some  extraordinary 
movement  going  forward  among  the  sister- 
hood, as  they  were  running  too  and  fro  in 
manifest  agitation.  On  the  nether  bank,  a 
wild  looking  figure  was  seen  standing  among 
the  rocks  and  making  the  mo!>t  uncouth 
sounds  and  gestures.     The  creature  looked 
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even  more  wild  than  Calye  Mulloy  herself, 
and  as  they  came  nearer,  they  heard  her 
crying, 

'*  Aye  ye  may  hide  the  vile  scurrivaig,  it 
ye  may,  an'  hiddle  an'  smiddle  the  deeds  o' 
darkness !  The  de'il  rive  the  thrapples  o'  the 
hale  bulyon  o'  ye  for  a  pack  o'  uncanny  lim- 
mers  !  O  an  I  had  but  ae  minit  o'  the  bluidy 
heartet  villain  !  I  wad  howk  the  vera  een  out 
o'  the  head  o'  him,  an'  ne'er  fash  my  thumb, 
nor  luck  o'er  my  shouther  the  mair  o't  1" 

**  Odd  gin  that  binna  puir  Jenny  Grou- 
gar,  my  name's  no  Angus,"  said  the  young 
Caledonian,  who  w-as  of  the  prince's  escort, 
*'  But  what  was  yon  she  said  ?  De'il,  but  I'll 
wud  my  lug,  an'  I  wadna  like  weeJ  tae  tine't, 
it  the  aul'  wuzzent  runts  ha'e  got  a  baud 
o'  that  vile  rip  O'Neil,  it  has  gi'en  us  sae 
muckle  hunnin'  and  hooin'  through  the  hale 
kintra." 

**  O'Neil  inDunluce?"  cried  the  prince 
with  exultation,  "  My  sister's  hand  to  the 
man  who  brings  me  his  head !" 
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In  an  instant,  every  warrior  of  the  band 
dashed  forward  over  the  rough  rocks,  and  rush- 
ed into  the  huts.  The  prince  himself  made 
directly  for  the  Vaid's  sanctuary;  but  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Jenny  Grougar  also  ranked  herself  among 
the  searchers,  and,  without  speaking,  she  laid 
hold  of  Angus  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him  by 
main  force  down  to  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  close 
to  the  high  water  mark,  which  appeared  to 
be  filled  with  sea  weeds.  These  she  lifted  in 
handfuls,  with  many  significant  gestures,  till 
she  had  uncovered  the  person  of  the  rebel 
chief,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  prince's 
party,  had  been  there  hurriedly  concealed, 
and  lay  in  mortal  fear  of  capture.  He  had 
taken  refuge  at  Dunluce  on  his  defeat,  think- 
ing it  the  least  likely  place  he  would  be 
sought  for  ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting Calye  MuUoy  with  regard  to  his  des- 
tiny,— reverse  of  fortune  having  a  wonderful 
effect  in  awakening  superstitions  of  this  kind. 

When  he  saw  Angus  standing   over  him 
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with  his  spear,  his  courage  forsook  him,  and 
he  humbly  craved  him  to  spare  his  life.  The- 
Caledonian  never  felt  more  good  will  to  dis- 
patch a  foe,  but  he  could  not  do  so  m  cold 
blood,  and  he  led  him  toward  the  prince  to 
receive  his  doom.  Jenny  Grougar  followed 
with  frantic  gesticulation,  exulting  to  see  him 
w^hom  she  conceived  to  be  the  murderer  of 
her  husband  in  the  handa  of  his  enemies,  for 
she  was  not  so  insane  as  to  be  unable  to  know- 
friends  from  foes. 


SOS  SAINT  PATRICK, 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Den  blutzen  Lorbeer,  geb  ich  bin,  mit  Freuden 
Fiirs  erste  veilchen,  das  der  mers  uns  bringt, 
Das  duftige  PfFand  der  neuverjungten  Erde. 

Schiller,  Piccolomini,  A.  I. 

Some  time  there  is  an  ende  of  every  deede. 

Chaucer, 


Malthuine  had  every  motive  to  treat 
O'Neil  as  a  criminal  guilty  of  the  blackest  trea- 
son. He  had  stirred  up  an  unprincipled  re- 
bellion to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation ;  but  what  weighed  most  with  the  prince 
was  his  standing  between  him  and  supreme 
happiness,  in  having  the  promise  ot  the  fair 
Etiine  in  marriage.  When  he  saw  the  crest- 
fallen chiet,  however,  dejected  and  sullen,  he 
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could  not  bring  himself  to  order  his  execution, 
though  perhaps  he  justly  deserved  to  suffer. 

Calye  Mulloy  had  not  been  among  O' Neil's 
friends,  even  in  his  most  prosperous  days  ;  but 
his  confidence  in  her  at  this  time  had  wonder- 
fully gained  upon  her  heart ;  so  much  so  in- 
deed, that  she  condescended  to  intreat  the 
prince  to  spare  him,  and  urged  her  own  kind- 
ness to  himself  when  at  Dunluce  with  his 
bruises,  ^s  giving  her  a  strong  claim  to  be  fa- 
vourably heard.  The  prince  replied  to  her 
request, 

"  I  consent  to  save  him  upon  two  condi- 
tions :  namely,  that  he  give  up  all  claims  to 
the  hand  of  Ethne,  and  that  he  give  young 
Fergus  as  a  hostage  for  his  living  peaceably  in 
his  ovvn  territory,  without  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom." 

O'Neil  heard  these  conditions  with  sullen 
silence  ;  but  he  saw  no  way  to  avoid  them,  for 
he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  warlike 
escort  of  the  prince,  and  all  hopes  of  escape 
were  cut  off.     He  looked  in  vain  to  the  shore- 
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less  ocean  that  stretched  away  to  the  north, 
and  he  bent  his  eye  by  turns  on  every  clifF  of 
Dunluce,  and  every  point  of  the  coast  along 
his  own  domain,  wishing  to  descry  some  friend- 
ly aid  to  assist  him  to  escape,  but  he  looked  in 
vain. 

"  Do  you  agree  or  not  ?'*  said  Malthuine 
impatiently  ;  "  I  am  in  haste,  and  cannot  wait 
to  parley/' 

The  chief  hesitated  and  seemed  inclined  to 
refuse.  At  length  he  said,  "  Spare  me  Fer- 
gus, and  ask  any  other  condition  you  please. 
I  love  the  boy,  and  could  not  live  if  I  were 
deprived  of  him." 

The  truth  was,  however,  that  he  depended 
much  on  the  growing  valour  of  Fergus,  and 
intended  to  renew  his  efforts  of  ambition  with 
all  speed.  But  Malthuine  was  inflexible  on 
this  point,  and  he  was  right  to  be  so.  With  all 
his  haste  and  impatience,  indeed,  he  was  cool 
enough  to  foresee  that  it  was  the  only  thing 
which  was  likely  to  curb  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  rebel  chief  from  again  embroiling  the 
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peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  detested  war, 
though  none  was  braver  than  he  when  neces- 
sity brought  him  into  the  field. 

**  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  my  re- 
fusal to  comply?"  said  O'Neil  with  some  dig- 
nity. 

"  Death,"  replied  the  prince,  **  immediate 
death." 

"  An'  weel,  weel  he  deserves't,  though  it 
war'  war,"  said  Jenny  Grougar,  who  still 
looked  fiercely  at  O'Neil.  **Deil  be  i'  my 
fingers,  gin  I  winna  gi'e  )wu  a  helpin'  haun* 
mysel'  tae  rive  him  in  coupins  lith,  lim',  an' 
spawj.  The  heed's  o'er  lang  on  the  shouther's 
o'  him  a  towmont  syne  ;  na,  it  wad  be  a  tem- 
pin'  o'  Providence  tae  let  him  rin  lows'  again, 
wyl'  an'  wud  as  he  is  ;"  and  so  saying,  she 
darted  furiously  at  the  chief,  and  seizing  him 
hy  the  hair,  laid  him  in  an  instant  weltering 
at  her  feet,  for  her  movements  came  unexpect- 
edly, and  withal  madness  made  her  strength 
supernatural.  When  he  was  released  from 
her  desperate  grasp,  with  the  prospect  of  still 
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ruder  treatment  from  the  prince's  men,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  comply  with  the  pro- 
posed conditions,  though  he  did  so  with  a  very 
bad  grace.  The  prince  would  not  release  him, 
liowever,  till  Fergus  had  been  put  into  his 
hands,  but  he  was  all  impatience  to  impart  the 
joyful  news  to  his  beloved  Ethne,  and,  leaving 
him  in  charge  of  a  strong  party  at  Dunluce, 
he  hurried  away  to  the  groVe  with  all  the 
speed  with  which  love  could  drive  him. 

Angus  was  among  those  who  accompanied 
him  back,  and  while  they  were  on  the  road 
the  prince  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

"  Angus,  my  promise  is  sacred  :  you  first 
found  the  rebel,  and  you  shall  have  my  sister's 
hand." 

The  Caledonian  knew  not  well  what  to  say 
to  this  extraordinary  occurrence.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  bare  possibility  of  possessing 
Aoine  would  have  driven  him  distracted  with 
joy  ;  but  he  had  long  looked  upon  her  as  so 
far  above  him,  that  he  would  almost  have 
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deemed  it  sacrilege  to  aspire  to  her  hand. 
Besides,  his  love  for  the  pretty  Norah  had 
now  engrossed  all  his  heart,  and  he  could  not 
in  honour  abandon  her  even  for  a  princess. 

"  It  manna  be,  your  highness/'  returned 
the  youth  blushing,  "  it'll  never  do :  an'  whun- 
a'bee  it  wasna  me  it  fun'  him  out,  but  daft 
Jenny,  sae  ye  sud  gi'e  the  princess  tae  her, 
gin  ye'll  ha'e't  sae,  an'  no  tae  me.  No  it  I 
wad  despise  the  gift,  gude  forgi'e  me,  but  I'm 
nae  match  for  sic  a  bravv  courtly  leddy  :  an' 
than,  what  wad  the  young  prince  o'  Connaught 
say,  think  we  ?  It  wad  be  nae  sma'  matter 
it  wud  baud  him  frae  jomin'  the  Leinstrians, 
gin  ye  pit  the  princess  by  him,  whun  he's  sae 
out  o'  the  body  about  her :  an',  gif  I  binna 
wrang,  she's  no  that  ill  pleas't  tae  hear  o'  his 
intentions." 

Malthuine  himself  was  not  ill-pleased  to 
hear  the  Caledonian  decline  his  offer  with  so 
good  a  grace,  ibr  his  promise  was  certainly 
rash,  and  would  have  led  to  more  disturbance 
than  what  he  tiiought  of  when  he  made  it. 

VOL.  III.  0 
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"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  since  you  show 
good  cause  for  your  refusal,  we  must  try  to 
make  it  up  to  you  some  other  way."  He  be- 
thought him  of  giving  Angus  a  respectable 
place  at  court,  where  he  might  be  happy  with 
his  intended  bride. 

When  the  prince  arrived  at  the  grove  with 
the  happy  tidings  of  Ethne's  release  from  her 
promise,  he  hurried  with  all  the  impatience  of 
love  to  find  her,  and  "  you  are  free,"  were  the 
only  words  he  could  give  utterance  to,  while 
he  folded  her  to  his  loving  bosom.  Their  joy 
was  so  complete,  that  they  forgot  the  loss 
which  each  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  a  pa- 
rent, and  thought  and  felt  only  that  they  loved. 

W^hen  the  funeral  ceremonies  had  been  per- 
formed for  the  Arch-Druid,  they  prepared  to 
return  to  Tara,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
marriage,  which  was  now  unopposed  by  any 
obstacle,  except  that  it  could  not  be  imme- 
diately celebrated  with  decency  on  account  of 
the  general  mourning  for  the  king,  as  well  as 

Ethne's  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  fatlier. 
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The  Dniids  of  the  grove  were  left  discon- 
solate and  unprotected,  for  O' Neil's  troops 
had  been  so  shattered  in  the  night  conflict 
that  few  of  them  returned.  With  some  reluc- 
tance also,  Ethne  consented  to  the  removal  of 
the  sacred  parchments  w^hich  had  formerly  cost 
her  so  much  concern,  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
others  of  a  similar  description,  but  inferior  va- 
lue, to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  all  of 
which  were  afterwards  given  up  to  Saint  Pa- 
trick, who  consigned  them  to  the  flames.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  preserv- 
ed, as,  in  all  probability,  along  with  magical 
and  superstitious  incantations,  they  contained 
what  the  Druids  knew  of  philosophy  and 
science,  in  some  branches  of  which,  particu- 
larly in  natural  philosophy,  we  know  they 
were  very  skilful.  But  it  was  of  importance 
to  the  success  of  the  mission,  that  the  most 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  should  be  pur- 
sued, and  this  was  one  of  those  which  Saint 
Patrick  had  deemed  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Druidism. 
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Some  antiquaries  have  been  disposed  to 
question  the  burning  of  these  parchments,  and 
even  their  very  existence.  Toland  asserted, 
on  conjecture,  that  the  Druids  wrote  only  on 
beechen  tables,  and  Vallency  follows  him, 
without  adducing  any  satisfactory  proof.  But 
though  Caesar  and  Tacitus  had  been  silent  a- 
bout  their  writings  and  learning,  the  very  ge- 
neral tradition  of  the  event  in  question  is  of 
more  weight  than  the  dreaming  conjecture- 
of  antiquaries.  Besides,  the  Druids  had  in- 
direct communication  with  the  Greeks  as  well 
as  the  Romans,  since  they  used  the  Greek 
character  in  some  of  their  writings.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  oldest  books  at  present  pre- 
served are  of  parchment,  and  they  are  of  the 
very  period  under  review,  such  as  the  Vati- 
can Virgil,  and  the  Florentine  Terence  ;  nay, 
parchment  is  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  in  his 
second  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  earlier  still, 
by  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  -i/rJsf  •  ;  and 
why  may  not  the  Druids  have  used  it  as  well 
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as  tlieir  southern  contemporaries,  with  whom 
they  had  occasional  intercourse  ?  * 

^\^len  Logaire's  funeral  had  been  solem- 
nized with  all  the  splendour  which  the  royal 
treasury  could  afford,  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs 
was  held  to  superintend  the  preparations  for 
Malthuine's  coronation.  Here,  however,  an 
unexpected  occurrence  took  place.  Oilioll 
Molt,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  had 
been  absent  many  years  in  Gaul,  had  the  art 
to  persuade  the  chiefs  that  he  was  the  right- 
ful heir,  having  been  chosen  heir-elect,  as  he 
pretended,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  before  Logaire  himself, 
and  that  he  had  lost  the  last  succession  by 
his  absence  on  the  Continent,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  improve  himself  in  the  art  of  war. 

♦  Those  who  wish  to  see  this  farther  discussed,  may 
consult  Montfaucon,  Antiq.  Tome  III.  221>  Dr  Camp- 
bell's Strictures  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  arid  Dr 
Parsons'  Remains  of  Japhet. 
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The  consequence  of  which  claim  was,  that 
part  of  the  chiefs  deserted  Malthuine,  and 
went  over  to  OilioU  Molt,  and  a  keen  contest 
was  carried  on  between  the  two  rivals  for  se- 
veral years.  At  length  Oilioll  Molt  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  Malthuine  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  name  of  Lughaidh.  He 
had  found  leisure,  before  this,  to  marry  his 
faithful  Ethne,  and  two  lovers  were  never 
happier  in  their  union.  I  need  scarcely  men- 
tion, that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Saint 
Patrick,  who  gave  them  his  pastoral  blessing 
with  as  much  joy  as  if  he  had  been  about  to 
usher  them  into  paradise.  Angus  was  at  the 
same  time  united  to  Norah,  and  attended  the 
prince  afterwards  in  all  his  battles.  The 
princess  Aoine  was  also  made  happy  by  the 
young  prince  of  Connaught ;  by  which  alli- 
ance Malthuine  increased  his  military  power, 
and  overawed  the  spirit  of  rebellion  still  lurk- 
ing in  the  kingdom  of  Leinster.  At  these 
happy  marriage  parties,  old  Camderoch  play- 
ed his  best  airs  in  his  best  manner,  and  was 
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warmly  seconded  therein  by  Bryan ;  and 
Dranshogle  told  his  most  humorous  jokes, 
and  laughed  at  his  own  fears  ;  while  O'Gru- 
shelan  ferreted  out  of  his  stores  the  oldest  and 
most  generous  liquors,  to  keep  up  the  glad 
spirit  of  jocularity.  Poor  Jenny  Grougar 
was  so  overjoyed  at  the  humiliation  of  O'Neil, 
that  she  greatly  recovered  from  her  derange- 
ment, and  was  taken  much  care  of  by  Ethne. 
O'Neil  was  so  chagrined  at  his  unsuccessful 
rebellion,  that  he  kept  quietly  within  his  own 
territory  while  Fergus  remained  at  Tara.  Of 
the  distinction  this  youth  afterwards  obtained 
in  Scotland,  there  is  not  now  room  to  speak, 
but  should  the  present  tale  be  thought  by  the 
public  to  have  any  interest,  1  have  docmnents 
in  my  hands  which  could  be  easily  thrown  in- 
to a  similar  narrative,  of  his  expedition  to 
Scotland,  his  settlement  in  Kintyre,  and  his 
wars  with  the  Picts. 

Saint  Patrick  successfully  pursued  his  mis- 
sionary labours  to  a  good  old  age,  when  he 
returned  to  Strathclyde,  and  died  at  Bal-na- 
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Glasco.  His  body  was  first  interred  on  the 
banks  of  Clyde,  near  Dunglass,  but  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Downpalrick,  in  Ireland, 
by  St  Coiumba  and  the  Monks  of  lona. 
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